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*“My Soul is Continually In My Hand” 


REV. JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D., ENGLAND 


Rey. John A. Hutton, D.D. 
Editor British Weekly 
Formerly Pastor Westminster-Chapel, London, England 


““My Soul is in My Hand Continually.” Psalm 
119:109. 

Beneath the outer garment of the flesh, which 
is all we see, there dwells in each of us a secret 
spirit which is the spring of life. The body, which 
in a sense reveals the soul, at the same time con- 
ceals it. _Here in the world we meet, we exchange 
words, and do business with another; but all the 
time there is a side of our life which remains 
hidden from others, and except in rare moments 
from ourselves. We are “ships that pass in the 
night, and speak each other in passing.” We see, 
as it were, the form stealing by; but we do not 
know to what port the ship is bound, or what 
freight she bears. We do not know what her 
business is upon the lonely sea. 

Just so, beneath each human form there dwells 
something, something that thinks and feels, that 


hopes and fears, that rises to strike a blow for its 
own freedom, or sinks back secretiy, exhausted 
and despairing. 

It is only as we think of ourselves and of our 
fellow men in this unworldly way, that human 
life becomes rich and solemn. It is the mysterious- 
ness of our present being which makes us great, 
which enables us also to believe in spite of many 
signs that our birth-place and our home are in 
God. It is only as we remember that every human 
being has these remote and profound relationships 
—each the center of a vast unseen world, the 
center of his own history—-a great sea behind 
him and a great sea in front—it is only as we re- 
member these things that we can treat each other 
with discreetness, with respect, with something 
even like reverence. We perceive that this was 
Christ’s way of considering human beings—never 
in the mass, but always as individuals, always as 
beings concerning whom there was much more to 
be said than others knew, or than they themselves 
were aware of. 

It is an easy thing to speak lightly of mankind. 
It is the hard thing, it is the holy thing, the Christ- 
like thing, to speak respectfully, to speak patiently 
and with reverence. Indeed we can do nothing 
which will really help the human race, or help 
any human being, until we think greatly and with 
a certain solemnity and reverence of human life 
as such; until, to put the same thing in other words, 
we feel that in a man we are face to face with an 
incalculable mystery whose beginning and end 
and whose mortal passage are hidden from us 
and known only to God. “Though I speak with the 
tongues of man and of angels and have not love, 
I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” We cannot love men as Christ loved 
them until we feel the greatness and mysterious- 
ness of every human life as Christ felt these— 
until in a word, we acknowledge in every one, the 
soul.. And this we cannot do until our-own in- 
ward life, our own soul, has become real for our- 
selves, feeling its awful kinship with God. Then 
only can we act towards our fellow man as ‘towards 
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a brother who is with us in the great responsi- 
bility. It is out of the sense of our common 
danger, and our common hope, that we draw near 
to one another in humility, and embrace one 
another in the spirit, and speak to one another 
of God. 

* * * 

“My soul is in my hand continually.” These 
words may mean, “My soul is continually in 
danger.” I carry about my soul in my hand. 
At any moment it may be struck out of my hand: 
or I may relax my hold of it. In either case, it 
falls in a moment to the ground. Understood in 
that sense, the words mean: a man’s soul is con- 
tinually in his hand, continually exposed to 
danger. Something from the side of the world 
may dash his soul from its place—that is one 
danger. Or he may, through forgetfulness, or 
carelessness, or over-confidence, let go his grip; 
that is the other danger. Certainly all this is 
simply true. The soul of a man is in his hand. 
At every moment of our life our soul is exposed; 
at every step it may be carried away from its 
place of security. A man who carries anything 
in his hand runs two risks, as we have said. He 
should be on his guard against two dangers. He 
may come against something which suddenly 
forces the thing out of his hands; or, through his 
own easiness and self-confidence, he may allow 
the thing to slip out of his fingers. These two 
risks beset each of us in regard to our soul, in 
in regard to the spirit of our life, our character, 
and ultimately our destiny. There are two ways 
in which souls go down—they fall or they drift. 
There are two ways in which any of us may de- 
part from what God intends for us, and from what 
we ourselves in our best moments would choose to 
be. We may go down of a sudden; or we may go 
down gradually. The delicate vase which each 
one carries across the crowded public place of 
life, may be dashed in one dark moment to the 
ground, or we ourselves may let it slip—knowing 
nothing until we hear the crash! I need not dwell 
on this: you know that it is so. A man may go 
down in a moment; or he may go down in a year; 
or he may go down in a life-time. A man may 
go down before a sudden assault of passion, or 
greed. In one terrible moment, he may discover 
himself a sinner, as though he had fallen through 
the floor into a subterranean place. He may go 
down in a moment into a hell of remorse. In a 
moment a thing may be done which seems to 
dash the holy vessel from his hand. A moment 
before, he was a free man, having his temptations 
indeed, yet still he was free; now, he is fallen from 
the ranks into the darkness, unless he can find 
the everlasting Arms of God which are “beneath.” 
I say, we all know that these things happen. A 
wave of passion may strike a life and in a moment 
make a wreck of it. There is a moment when 
one is still innocent of a great transgression; but 
suddenly the Evil Thing breaks upon him. He 
seems to give one last look at the happy world 
where dwell the pure in heart; but the passion 
masters him, and, with a cry of real pain which 
is never heard, he does the sinful thing and gives 
himself over to the tormentors. In one moment, 


at least as we see things, a soul may fall the whole 
distance from peace to torment, from the spacious 
freedom of life to the horrid confinement of thes 
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“Truly our soul is in our hand continually. 
* * * 


pit. 


Then there is the other way of falling; namely, ; 
How} 


sliding, slipping, drifting. How easy this! 
subtle this danger! 
are! 


of his own hopes and dreams! 


How easy it is to fall in with the world’s ways, | 


How private the warnings)) 
How secret, how intimate and personal are 
the signs! How easy it is for one to lose his finer 
ambitions, to fall away from the austere Gorse) 


saying the things people like to hear, joining inj) 


the Babel of insignificant lives! How easy to! 


become satisfied with a commonplace personal at-4) 
tainment! How easy to fall away from the higher?) 
ideals to lower, and from these to those yet lower,,|) 
until we find ourselves living on a level from}j 
which in our fresher days we should have recoiled! | 
Any one of us may ||) 
thus fall away from our first steadfastness, from |} 
obedience to the heavenly vision. And the danger |} 
is all the greater because of this: when one begins 4 


‘‘Facilis descensus Averni!’’ 


to give up a certain chaste and chivalrous way of |} 


dealing with his own soul, when he falls into all 
lower habit, turning his back upon the high and || 


religious view of life, he begins at the same time | 


to make excuses for himself—to himself and even | 
He soon ends by becoming a party to || 


to others. 
his own poorer career. He ceases to be troubled | 
about the difference that has taken place. 


he was formerly, at any rate he is not censorious of 
others, not so narrow. Whereas the réal fact is, 


that this kind of tolerance which he is taking /} 
credit for, is but another sign of the slackness } 
which has come over every side of his spiritual | 
He is tolerant and easy-going, not because }} 


life. 
he is a better man; but only because he has ceased 


to care for these things. A man may be tolerant | | 
and calm in this world, because he believes in | 
But a | 


God, as in all and over all and through all. 
man may also be tolerant and easy-going because 
he believes in nothing! 


Now, this liability to fall away from some 
earlier state of strictness, of private integrity, or 


faith, to sink from poetry into prose, is one which | 
It is the way that life takes to | 


threatens us all. 
ruin most of us. For every one who falls suddenly, 
a thousand drift gradually! 
mass of people, the passage from youth to middle- 
age is a slope downwards; it is the gradual slacken- 


ing of strings which in youth, played on by love 


or by ambition or faith, made music of our lives. 
It is a definite experience which we can again and 


again trace within ourselves—the world, life, the | 
later years, wearing away the fine edge of our | 


spirit: and there is no spirit where there is no 

edge. The edge is everything. There is no shock, 

no crash. The high feeling simply fades out of 

our soul. 

with a pure indignation, or pity; to commit our- 
(Continued on page 838) 
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He | | 
may even go so far as to say that he is a better | | 
man, a better Christian, than he used to be. That) | 
if he is not so strong, not so severe with himself as | 


Indeed for the great | 


The glorious power to flush crimson | 


Easter Morn on Mt. Rubidoux 


ALFRED P. RAMSEY, Esq. 


“And very early in the morning the first day of 
the week, they came unto the sepulcher at the 
rising of the sun.” 


The simple scriptural account of that first 
Easter morning is freighted with its own breath- 
less wonder, but when the old familiar story is 
heard by the great throng of worshipers at 
the Mount Rubidoux Easter Sunrise Pilgrimage 
as they stand upon an eminence remote from the 
every day world, under the open sky in the still 
hush of the dawning day, it seems that the simple 


beauty, the unfathomable grandeur of the Apostle‘s 
narrative is born in upon the mind and heart in a 
way that transfigures the Gospel and somehow 
makes the drama of that Judean morning a present 
pulsing reality. 

All of the available rooms in the hostelries of 
Riverside, California, where Mount Rubidoux is 
located, are reserved for the occasion weeks in ad- 
vance by pilgrims coming from afar, who from 
experience know that the town will be as was little 
Bethlehem of old when the Saviour was born— 
this same Saviour whose resurrection they now 
come to celebrate. 

Caravans of automobiles arrive in force during 
the entire preceeding day and a gypsy camp of 
pilgrims springs into being at the foot of Mount 
Rubidoux, the scene of the pilgrimage, which is 
situated at the western edge of the town. 

Rubidoux is a precipitous rock thrust jaggedly 
above the level streets of the town. Its top forms 
a ridge about two city blocks in length, each end 


of which rises abruptly in a craggy jut of rock. 
The intervening space has been largely leveled 
by the hand of man and made accessible to vehicles 
by two sinuous roads that hug the inhospitable 
boulders about which they wind. 

Towering above the southernmost projection of 
rock is the Father Serra Cross, a huge rough- 
timbered reminder of Golgotha, placed there in 
memory of an early Spanish ‘‘Padre.” From the 
living rock at the foot of this cross has been hewn 
a series of broad, deep steps which, in the annual 


sunrise pilgrimage, are largely occupied by a 
chorus of townspeople specially trained for the 
service. 

Easter eve the air of the placid town is expectant. 
The pilgrim seems to sense the eager anticipation 
for the morrow. The roadways to the top of the 
mount are closed and no vehicles are allowed to 
ascend. The mushroom village of pilgrims hud- 
dled at the base of the great pile of rock, retired at 
an early hour, for at three o’clock the roads to the 
top will be thrown open, and from then until 
shortly before sunrise the black hulk of Rubidoux 
jutting up into the night, will be girt with moving 
belts of light as a solid stream of automobiles 
slowly snakes its way up one side of the mount, de- 
posits its load of pilgrims and winds down the 
other side to make room for those who follow. 


The pedestrian who plods the steep footpaths 
starts toward Rubidoux in the dim light of a wan- 
ing moon, through the balmy air of a night made 


(Continued on page 848) 
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Talk on Text and Topics for Easter 


REV. A. RUSSELL TOMLIN, Stevenage, Herts, England 


With the coming of Easter, our thoughts, as 
ministers.and preachers, naturally turn to topics 
and texts for Easter. We like not only to observe 
the occasion in the usual sense of the word, but 
to observe it in relation especially to the par- 
ticular thought and teaching associated with it. 
With this in mind, therefore, let us consider 
a few texts and topics suitable for the Eastertime. 


We would address ourselves first to the needs 
of the young people, for while we have to consider 
the adult portion of our congregations, we must 
consider the junior portion also, hoping to help 
and edify them every one. 


Turning to topics for youth, we suggest 
four that have served our purpose quite well for 
the Easter season. The first text in this instance 
is John 20:6 and 7, directing attention particularly 
to the words: ‘‘And the napkin .. . . not lying 
with the linen cloths, but wrapped together in a 
place by itself.’”? The subject we suggest here is 
—‘Keeping Tidy.” “The grave-clothes,”’ says 
Matthew Henry, ‘“‘were found in very good order.” 
Jesus evidently on leaving the tomb, was anxious 
not to leave it in an untidy fashion, but with every- 
thing in its place and all in commendably pleasing 
condition. What more practical talk to boys 
and girls could be found from the Resurrection 
story than this! ‘‘Keeping tidy!’ We can imagine 
many a parent being grateful to the preacher for 
such a pointed and practical word. 

“Difficulties” is another topic the writer has 
found serviceable for Easter. It is suggested by 
the women contemplating the difficulty of remov- 
ing the stone from the sepulcher. We can show 
how the character of a person is tested and revealed 
by the presence of hindrances. Three types are 
thus illustrated under the following headings (1) 
Those who evade difficulties; (2) Those who wel- 
come them for the challenge that is in them; 
(8) Those who welcome them to develop their 
strength by them. 

A third talk may well be based on Wordsworth’s 
well-known poem: ‘‘We Are Seven,’’—a little 
story quite suitable for the junior mind and quite 
plain in its teaching on the great central truth 
of Easter. ‘Spring flowers and the Resurrection’’ 
has proved an interesting topic—a topic showing 
the relevance of the newly-springing flowers to 
the message of Easter-tide. Here then are four 
topics that may well prove of help to the preacher 
who is looking for a new address for his boys 
and girls on the morning of the Easter day. 

We turn now to texts and topics for the senior 
part of the congregation. A sermon of ours ap- 
peared in The Expositor in April, 1922, on the 
words: “If Christ be not risen,’ I Cor. 15:4, a 
sermon dealing with the Resurrection from a 
negative standpoint; that is, what would have 
happened had Christ not risen? The rather un- 
usual viewpoint may capture attention. 

A subject that has served the writer on two 
occasions has been: “Shall we know each other 


in heaven?” The theme, based on the Parable off 
the Rich Man and Lazarus, and particularly on 
vv. 24 and 25, Luke 16, is built on certain plain}} 
facts derived explicitly from the narrative. These 
are (1) The persistence of personality, as proved 
by the continued existence of Dives and Lazarus;: 
(2) The persistence of recognition, as indicated by’ 
the word “seeth,” and (3) The persistence of| 
memory, by the recollections of the rich man as; 
touching his own brethren. Having established Ij 
the fact of a mutual knowledge in heaven, the} 
way is opened up for some comforting deductions 5} 
expressed by one writer thus: ‘““You may be quite} 
sure that your dear one is remembering you and| 
storing up in his memory all your love in the past., 
Did your wife ever tell you on earth how happy; 
you made her? Did the old father and mother? 
now in the unseen ever thank God for the com-; 
fort you had been to them during their declining} 
years? Be sure that in that land these will be? 
amongst the most precious pictures in their) 
storehouse of memory.’ To those with loved. 
ones in the ‘‘Homeland,” the theme may well 
prove most assuring, and because assuring—com-} 
forting. It is well worth working out. | 

There are also two other texts we would like 
to name. John 19:41 offers a field for thought | 
under the heading: “Gardens and Graves,” while. 
the mind given to apologetic truth might find good | 
scope in the text: “Why should it be thought | 
a thing incredible with you, that God should) 
raise the dead?”’ Acts 26:8. Many more texts | 
might be added, but the writer is keeping to his 
own manuscripts, passing on themes that have 
proved of value in actual use. 

A few literary allusions may serve as illustra- 
tions and be of advantage to the preacher. There, 
is, first of all, that delightful poem of Milton’s, 
entitled: “Lycidas.”” A poem could scarcely be | 
finer for Easter. Having lost his student-friend, 
Edward King (who met his death while crossing | 
the Irish Channel), Milton is plunged into terrible 
grief. While in this grief, there comes the com- 
forting thought of the Resurrection, and lifted 
up by it, he calls upon the “woeful shepherds,” | 


“to weep no more, 

For Lycidas, your sorrow is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 
So sinks the day-star on the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and, with new-spangled ore. 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high | 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the | | 

waves | 
Where, other groves and other streams along . . . 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love.” 


It is indeed an apt illustration of the great 
Resurrection truth, and as. classic and Scriptural 
as it is apt. 


(Continued on page 848) 
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Bruton Church, Williamsburg, Virginia 


One of the Historic Landmarks of America 


MAUDE GARDNER 


Williamsburg, the quaint old capital of the 
Virginia Colony, has many points of interest to 
attract and charm her thousands of annual visi- 
tors, for the characteristics of the old, old days have 
been retained here to a greater degree, perhaps, 
than in any other town in America, and a pilgrim- 
age to this ancient village is one that is well worth 
making. Here one finds a veritable treasure trove 
of history and romance. = 


William and Mary College probably holds first 
place in the glory of Williamsburg—the noted old 
institution of learning that stands at the western 
end of the town and dates back to 1693 when 
William and Mary were the ruling monarchs of 
England and chartered this, the second college to 
be established in the New World. 

But going eastward for a few blocks brings 
one to the second attraction of Williamsburg and 
to one of the most interesting landmarks in 
America—Bruton Church, the beloved old sanc- 
tuary that succeeded the church at Jamestown and 
is claimed by many to be the oldest house of 
worship still in active use in our land today. This 
beautiful old brick edifice, with its walls half 
covered with ivy, graceful steeple, lovely interior, 
ancient churchyard and interesting history is 
alone worth a visit to the little town which once 
played such an important part in the life of the 
American Colonies. 

There was a church in Williamsburg, then known 
as Middle Plantation, as far back as 1665 when 
the settlers at Jamestown, seven miles distant, 
becoming dissatisfied with the unhealthfulness of 
the little island, began to migrate to other parts, 
and this favored spot where miosquitoes were 
strangers and there were many clear, bubbling 
springs of water, was chosen as one of the new 
settlements and soon thereafter a crude little 
house of worship was erected in the wilderness. 
This sufficed for a number of years but was finally 
supplanted by a larger and more commodious 
structure which was built on land given by Colonel 
John Page on the left side of Duke of Gloucester 
Street and on the site of the present Bruton 
Church. 

But when the seat of government was removed 


from Jamestown to Williamsburg in 1699 and 
the tiny village became such an important center 
as the Capital of the Colony, the people began to 
talk of a new church that would be more in keep- 
ing with the growth and fame of the town. And 
in 1710, while Alexander Spottswood was Colonial 
Governor of Virginia and living in the “Governor’s 
Palace” a stone’s throw away, the old church was 
torn down and the present Bruton Church began to 
rise. It was Governor Spottswood himself who 
furnished the plans for the building and saw to it 
that the House of Burgesses appropriated con- 
siderable means toward its building. Each in- 
habitant was also taxed a certain number of 
pounds of tobacco, the proceeds of which were 
to go into the erection of this now famous church. 

Bruton Church was five years in the building, 
being completed in 1715, and with the vestry 
order: ‘““That ye Men shall sit on the North side 
of the Church and ye Women on the left. That 
ye gallery be assigned for use of college youth, 
to which there is to be put a lock and key, the 
sexton to keep the key,” this noted old edifice 
began its long career as a house of worship. 

There was a certain amount of prestige per- 
taining to Bruton Church from the very beginning 
of its existence, bearing as it did the proud dis- 
tinction of being the church of the Colony’s Capi- 
tal. Official dignity also played its part in the 
early history of the noted edifice for a pew raised 
above the floor and overhung with a red canopy 
was built especially for the governor and his 
Council of State. The first name to be emblazoned 
in letters of gold around this canopy was Alexander 
Spottswood, the lettering being changed as other 
governors succeeded him in office. The Members 
of the House of Burgesses occupied the square 
pews in the transept, while the Speaker of the 
House of Burgesses and other men of wealth and 
distinction sat in their private pews along the 
side walls of the church. 

No other house of worship in all our land 
can boast of so many great men having worshiped 
within its walls as does old Bruton Church. It 
was to this sacred sanctuary that five Americans 


(Continued on page 849) 
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Preparing 


FRED ROTH WEBBER 


A small parish church may be built in a year’s 
time. The preliminary work connected with the 
project requires from one to five years, if the matter 
is handled properly. Most people imagine that 
a meeting may be called, resolutions adopted, an 
architect chosen, and the whole thing hurried 
through with no preparation whatever. It has 
been done, but the result is exactly the same as 
that of the average pastor, were he to read a con- 
ference paper on the Hebrew text and grammar of 
Ezekiel 22, without any preparation whatever. 

It is generally admitted by everybody that St. 
Thomas’ Episcopal Church, New York City, is 
the most noteworthy example of good Gothic 
design in America. And yet it is a fact that the 
old church burned August 8, 1905, and it was not 
until November 21, 1911, that the cornerstone 
was laid for the new structure. Two years after 
that, the first service was held in the new building, 
and even then many of the furnishings were of a 
temporary nature. It required six years of most 
intensive study on the part of several committees, 
the rector, and the nation’s foremost firm of church 
architects to prepare the way for building. 

Wherever we see a church, be it large or small, 
we may rest assured that its excellence—or 
otherwise—is the product of hard work, or the 
neglect of hard work. 

Many a congregation has called a meeting, 
passed resolutions, picked the architect who 
agreed to do the work for the least money, the 
smallest fee, and in the shortest period of time, 
and after the emotional excesses of dedication day 
had worn off, discovered that their building was 
far from what they had expected. The church 
that is the product of such haste may be compared 
to a shoddy, ill-fitting garment. It is as unsatis- 
factory as it is unsightly, and a waste of good 
money at best. 

Two churches were dedicated a few Sundays 
ago. One is located in a small mountain village 
in Virginia. The other is located in a small town 
in the Middle West. The one is undoubtedly 
one of the finest and most beautiful little parish 
churches in America, while the other is shoddy in 
construction, full of sham devices, and about the 
most hideous thing in design that one could 
imagine. In the first instance, the congregation 
prepared carefully, and devoted much time to 
studying its needs. In a locality: where churches 
of the right sort are rare, they produced a building 
that is able to hold its own with the best in the 
land. In the second instance the congregation 
hurried matters through, and retained the services 
of an “‘architect’’ in the employ of a local sash and 
door mill. 

Before a building project is approached, the 
pastor and the church officials should make a 
study of modern church building. Amazing 
changes have taken place. The church of 1926 
bears no more resemblance to the church of 1906 
than the finest automobile of today bears to the 
“horseless carriage” of twenty years ago. 
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To Build 


it 

It will be money wisely invested to buy book® | 
of the right sort. Twenty-five dollars set aside | 
for this purpose will pay rich dividends—as many || 
specific cases amply attest. At the head of the 
list of helpful books will come Dr. Ralph Adams || 
Cram’s classic, “Church Building,’ 1924 revised | 
edition. This fine book costs seven and a half || 
dollars, but it is well worth it, and filled with fine | 
illustrations, plans and reading matter. The | 
book should be read carefully several times, until | 
its principles are thoroughly mastered. 

If funds permit, and if the books are still in 
print, the large, two-volume work entitled ““Ameri- | 
can Churches” should be purchased. Bound files |} 
of such periodicals as The Architectural Record, 
The Brickbuilder, The Architectural Review, The 
American Architect, The Architect, The Archi- 
tectural Forum, Architecture, and Architecture and 
Building may usually be found in most public} 
libraries, and should be studied. Especially the | 
files between the years 1904 and 1926 will be. 
helpful. If access is to be had to the splendid | 
magazine called The Magazine of Christian Art, 
published in 1907 and 1908, this will prove a. 
veritable gold mine of helpful information. 

Very early in the order of procedure, the congre- | 
gation intending to build should consult its| 
denominational bureau of church architecture. | 
Several of the leading denominations have esta- | 
blished such advisory bureaus, and on them are 
usually architects of training, and clergymen | 
who have specialized in the subject. 

It has always proved extremely helpful to ar- 
range for an illustrated lecture on church build- 
ing, and to ask some member of the denomina- 
tional bureau of church architecture to visit the 
parish and deliver this lecture. All such bureaus 
have an assortment of several hundred good lantern | 
slides, from which selections are made according | 
to the particular needs of the case. Such a lecture | 
is of greatest value not only in arousing interest in | 
building a church of the right sort, but it often | 
proves to be the means of awakening enthusiasm 
for the financial drive that follows. A lecture of 
this sort should be one of the first steps in the 
building program. Every members of the parish 
should be urged to attend it, and the widest 
publicity given to it, for several weeks in advance. | 

The architectural bureau’s lecturer may usually 
be persuaded to remain for a day or so and make | 
a careful study of the local needs, and meet with 
the officers of the congregation. 

The selection of an architect should not take — 
place until after long and careful study has been | 
given to the project in general. In selecting an 
an architect, the advice of the denominational 
bureau’s expert should be given every considera- 
tion. The country fairly teems with untried men 
who pose as specialists. Frequently they are men 
with meager training, and not even listed in the 
Annuary of the American Institute of Architects. 

An architect of first rank may usually be ob- 

(Continued on page 852) 


Church Windows a Christian Opportunity 


LAWRENCE SAINT 


Editor’s Note. (The name of Lawrence Saint is 
well known in the sphere of Art Windows. He 
speaks with authority. Many people on three 
continents look upon his book, “Stained Glass of 
the Middle Ages” as without a superior. In the 
Victoria and Albert Royal Museum of London, 
Mr. Saint is honored by a large collection of 
drawings of ancient glass which he has made. 
Nearer at home one may see another large collec- 
tion of original copies of Ancient Stained Glass, 
in the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. These 
also are by Mr. Saint. Mr. Saint’s writings on the 
subject have been considered worthy of transla- 
tion into foreign tongues.) 


Should all the Bibles in the whole world be 
destroyed, all Scripture erased from tombstones, 
all quotations from Holy Writ in books be eradi- 
cated, and were all persons who have memorized 
passages of the Bible to forget them, still we should 
have substantially the Christian story, and much 
of its background in the Old Testament, in the 
fine old windows of the Middle Ages. 

We sometimes discuss the question as to how 
long a sermon should be. Some oid windows have 
preached sermons seven or eight hundred years 
long, and they tell their story today with a fresh- 
ness and vigor that is surprising. 

In this article I shall attempt to analyze a 
window, its purposes and functions. I have 
worked in the course of twenty-three years in 
both opalescent and antique glass, and have 
worked on windows priced from fifty cents a foot 
up to work where the price was not considered 
at all—and have been close up to some of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces for days together. 
I therefore hope out of this experience to write 
something which shall be of practical help to the 
minister who is seeking’ windows for his church. 
And let me say that it is not always a question of 
price. A window can be simple and inexpensive 
and yet be in good taste. I used while in Paris 
a few years ago to marvel at the way the office 
girls dressed. They dressed like queens. Then I 
learned the secret. They knew how to design, 
they knew how to balance lines and to contrast 
textures, and they had a sense of tone. Every 
Sunday in a little country Presbyterian church 
where I belong, I have to look at several rather 
large windows—perhaps they are 3x10 feet—they 
have ventilators and inexpensive glass has been 
used. I was told they cost $50 apiece—and yet 
as I unconsciously turn to them again and again, 
I do not find them displeasing. There is much 
harmony in them, they are not garish or raw. 
I do not say they are masterpieces in any way, 
but for the-place and the price they are certainly 
surprising, 

Now jump from this to work for $100 a foot— 
that is not the highest price of which I know, but 
was a price gotten by a regular stained glass firm 
recently and some people think that exceedingly 
high. But is‘it, all things considered? There 
is no good redson why a good window should not 


last from five hundred to a thousand years. As 
far as I could guess without being able to obtain 
facts, the windows would have to be re-leaded 
every fifty or one hundred years, but the glass 
and proper glass paint ought to endure for cen- 
turies. Now then, if it costs $100 a square foot 
and lasts for five hundred years, the average cost 
becomes thereby greatly reduced. But most 
people, I feel sure, do not think of how very long 
a window may actually last. Think of generation 
after generation in a certain church having to 
look at an inharmonious window, nay, even an 
ugly window in the house of God! What a crowd 
of poor windows there are in the churches in 
America! I know, because I have made some 
poor ones myself. But better days are here. The 
days of St. Bernard dogs and big roses on house- 
rugs have departed. Contrast the rugs, not 
Oriental ones either, of today with those of 
twenty years ago. The contrast is pleasantly 
shocking. Windows are coming up in the same 
way. Ministers and Christian people are begin- 
ning to care about the impressions made on the 
mind—a window to them now is more than 
something to “keep out the birds and rain and 
yet admit the light.” It has a preaching function 
as well as a practical one. One’s mind may wan- 
der occasionally when listening to a sermon, but 
a window has the peculiar power of commanding 
you to look at it. You do this intuitively—you 
can’t help yourself. Why not use this peculiar 
ability of windows for the glory of God? Why 
not enrich it with the Christian story? Why not 
have it bring suggestions and thoughts of holy 
things in its way, while the preacher tries in 
another way to reach the souls of men for Jesus 
Christ. 

Now let us remember that a window is a very 
limited thing. It is about as limited as poetry. 
It is limited by its size, by the style of architecture, 
by the amount of light desired, by its location 
from the eyes of the on-looker, and by its relation 
to other windows, by the subjects desired, by 
the size of the pieces of glass, by the size of the 
sections, and ventilator, and so on. When a 
designer saccepts these limitations he usually 
succeeds better than when he “kicks over the 
traces’”’ and disregards them. 

Every stained glass firm has its own peculiar 
character of work. When one is about to have 
windows made, let him see some of the work, if 
possible, of the firm he favors. You cannot 
always tell by the way a design looks how the 
window will look. One designer may make a 
design which is not especially striking, but he 
knows how to use different kinds of glass to get 
fire results. This is particularly true of the 
cheaper grades of work. Much of this for small 
frame churches is done in opalescent glass— 
which has semi-opaque quality, and the results 
are often quite satisfactory, where one does not 
care about the outside effect. But in all honesty 


(Continued on page 884) 
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Acoustics of Churches 


PAUL E. SABINE, Ph.D. 


On my desk is a letter from a minister, the first 
paragraph of which reads as follows: “We have 
just dedicated our new church, a beautiful build- 
ing costing about $200,000. It is a delight to the 
eye, but unfortunately the acoustic properties are 
so poor that members of my congregation com- 
plain that it is extremely difficult to understand 
what is said. Can you suggest some simple means 
of remedying this condition?” 

This letter is typical of many that are received. 
Visits to auditoriums all over the country have 
revealed many attempts at simple remedies of 
intolerable acoustic conditions. The virtues of 
most of them lie in the psychological effect which 
they have upon the congregations. Miles of wires 
have been strung, nets as coarse as fish seines, or 
as fine as gossamer have been woven, and the 
testimony in all such cases is that these produce 
little, if any, perceptible improvement. Sounding 
boards prove slightly helpful, but as usually con- 
structed their virtues extend to only a small 
portion of the audience. 

Like the most of human ills, prevention is 
better and cheaper than cure. The best method 
of handling acoustic defects is to so design the 
auditorium that these defects shall not appear. 
One immediately hears the reader’s mental query; 
“But is it possible in advance of actual experience 
to foresee and avoid poor acoustics in a proposed 
room?” Thirty years ago, the honest answer to 
this question would have been in the negative. 
Today, the answer is unhesitatingly, ‘“‘Yes.” 
Thirty years of careful scientific research on this 
problem have given not only the cause of unsatis- 
factory acoustic conditions, but has provided the 
knowledge by which they may be foreseen and the 
means by which they can be avoided. The pioneer 
in this field was the late Professor Wallace Sabine 
of Harvard. Following the trail which he blazed, 
other workers have added to the subject, so that 
the acoustics of a building can be planned in ad- 
vance with the same assurance of desirable results 
as are the heating, lighting and ventilation. 

The aim of the following paragraphs is to give 
the minister and the building committee charged 
with the planning of a new church suggestions as 
to where acoustical difficulties are to be antici- 
pated and avoided. Very frequently difficulties 
arise from conditions, easily prevented in the 
course of construction, but hard to correct once 
the building is completed. These are given not 
in the order of their importance, but more-in the 
order in which they will arise in the plete and 
erection of a church. 

Extraneous Noise 

No matter how excellent the acoustic properties 

of a room, per se, hearing will be made difficult by 


disturbing sounds, originating either. within or . 


without the buildings. Numerous cases have 
been called to the writer’s attention, of churches 
that have been in use for years, without any 
complaints of hearing conditions, yet where com- 
plaints have latterly begun to arise. Investiga- 


tion has shown that the difficulties come from the | 
noise of traffic without. Changing conditions | 
have gradually transformed the originally quiet 
streets to noisy thoroughfares, and the hearers 
have laid the difficulty in hearing to poor acoustics. 
The choice of a site, thus becomes important. 
Even the best of doors and windows are not sound- 
proof. It will be found extremely difficult to / 
secure quiet in a church located at the intersection _ 
of two busy streets. 
means of ventilation other than open windows | 
should be provided. To reduce the entrance of | 
noise by way of doors, the latter between the | 
vestibule and the auditorium should be heavy | 
and close tightly. In a church fronting on a busy 
street, sound absorbent materials used on floors, | 


walls and ceiling of the vestifule will reduce | 


street noises in the church. Of the noises originat- 
ing within, those from ventilator fans or organ | 
blowers frequently prove troublesome. Such 
machinery should be located in the basement 
and housed in heavy walled rooms. Transmission 
of fan noises by way of ventilator and heating 
ducts can be largely eliminated by lining the latter 
with sound-absorbent material of asbestos or 
mineral wool. 
Architectural Design 

By proper surface treatment, almost any plan 
may be rendered acoustically tolerable. But 
certain of the plans commonly used in church 
architecture in themselves lead to difficulties and 
should be avoided unless other considerations 
necessitate their use. Perhaps the cruciform plan 
more frequently than any other should be men- 
tioned as a likely source of poor acoustics. Diffi- 
culties in rooms of this shape are frequently ac- 
centuated by excessive reverberation, but the 
cross-shaped plan in itself produces a series of 
reflections from the side walls of the transepts that 
may lessen the clarity of speech, particularly for 
auditors seated directly back of the crossing. For 
non-ritualistie churches, in which the clear under- 
standing of the spoken word is the more essen- 
tial part of the service, acoustic considerations 
should weigh in favor of some other form of church 
architecture. Extended curved forms, such as 
spherical ceiling domes or cylindrical vaults, cir- 
cular side and rear walls, in particular, the semi- 
circular plan, with the speaker’s desk near the 
center of the semi-circle, quite frequently lead 
to undesired acoustic results, particularly local- 
ized echoes in large rooms and to uneven dis- 
tribution of sound intensity. This should not be 
taken as a universal condemnation of curved 
forms in auditorium interiors, for. there are plenty 
of examples of audience rooms where the architect 
has escaped the tyranny of the straight line with 
altogether admirable results from the acoustic. 
standpoint... But where. the center or axis. of 
curvature of wall or ceiling surface falls near the 
speaker or the audience, interesting but not par- 
Gaulsrty desirable effects are _apt to occur. A 
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In case such a site is chosen, || 


Broadway Temple 


REY. CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


There is a religious awakening due in New 
York. The signs are seen in the great churches 
being built. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is 
erecting a noble structure on Riverside Drive, 
right near Grant’s Monument, and Broadway 
Temple has been so far advanced that the struc- 
ture is actually rising out of the ground. In 
something over a year the great structure will be 
completed. 

We will lift the Cross nearly as high as the 
Woolworth Building, on the highest point on 
Broadway, the longest city in the world. At the 
foot of the Cross, a searchlight will send rays of 
light 150 miles to sea and to all the territory round 
about New York, while reflected light will delineate 
a 34 foot Cross. 

And the people have rallied to make this possi- 
ble. 4,000 subscribers have pledged $32,100,000 
worth of bonds. We must sell $400,000 more 
but that can be done in due time. The whole 
structure will cost nearly $5,000,000. We have 
borrowed nearly $2,000,000 on a first mortgage. 
For the rest we have issued 5 per cent cumulative 
bonds. These can neither be foreclosed for interest 
or principal, though we are sure that our ineome 
will ultimately pay off the cumulative interest 
and return the money. 

For example, our pre-estimate of income from 
apartment houses was $166,000 a year. With 
the plans all drawn and the apartments already 
leasing, the Real Estate agents show that we will 
have an income of $203,000, or an increase over 
our estimate of 21 per cent. And this promises 
to carry out in the remainder of the building. 

A Board of Directors, consisting of fifteen of 
the most prominent business men in New York, 
are managing the property and that too without 
charge. They are composed of such men as 
Ellis L. Phillips, Samuel McRoberts, Arthur J. 
Baldwin, W. R. Comfort, Hon. Royal S. Cope- 
land, Carl H. Fowler, Charles A. Freueauff, 
Lamar Hardy, J. C. Penny, Frederick Kraft, 
Robert H. Montgomery, Watson S. Moore, 
E. V. P. Ritter, and W. P. Tanner. Many of these 
men draw as high as $100,000 a year salary. They 
are Christian men, however, and lend their brains, 
their experience and their time to manage this 
building. 

It is computed that in twenty years all of the 
bonds will be retired and there will then be an 
income of something like $300,000 a year to be 
used for social and religious work. This Board 
leases the Church and the various sections to 
be devoted to Social Service to the Official Board 
of the Church which will occupy the Church part 
of the building for $1.00 a year. They manage 
all the business details of the building, issue the 
bonds, and pay the interest. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has made the loan. Experts call the building a 
new and American type of church architecture. 
We cannot longer use the medieval form of 
church which is erected alone for Sabbath worship 


and is empty five or six days a week. Business 
men are not willing to use great plots of ground 
for such an empty building when humanity is so 
in need of service in every great city. 

Furthermore a formal church tower cannot go 
up high enough to compete with a skyscraper. 
When however we can erect an ecclesistical type of 
building like Broadway Temple, we accomplish 
two or three things. First, we secure the money 
to erect the building without burdening it with a 
great mortgage demanding interest for many 
years, which breaks the back of the church- 
members. 

It is made impressive in size and can be com- 
manding in location and may express a real 
ecclesiastical message in architecture as will be 
seen when you look at the picture of Broadway 
‘Temple. 

The income from the building will also make it 
financially possible to carry on an adequate type 
of social service work. The collections from the 
ordinary church will meet the budget for the 
religious work, but cannot provide enough money 
for wide-reaching week-day activities. 

The business section type of church like the 
Chicago Temple, has already proved a notable 
success, but people must come from long distances 
who live in the city to utilize such a plant and the 
workers do not live nearby. 

Apartment sections of the cities are not churched 
worthily. For example, from 114th street to 
267th street, between the Harlem and Hudson 
Rivers, in New York City, there are over 300,000 
residents. In this whole region there are only 
four churches, Jewish, Catholic or Protestant, 
that seat as many as 1,000 people. This is so 
because apartment house dwellers do not have 
money to erect the type of churches which is not 
buried by apartment houses. A small church 
is quickly eclipsed by a great apartment house. 
Its poverty provides only an inadequate plant 
and staff and hence the church makes no strong 
appeal to the actual dwellers in the neighborhood. 
If, however, a commanding building that will 
draw the people can be erected, which will also 
give an income sufficient to lift the burden of the 
mortgage off the backs of the members, and then 
later provide money to employ a worthwhile 
choir, preacher and staff, it will be possible to 
win the people who live nearby. It can take care 
of their children and youth and force all of them 
to feel the influence of such an organization dis- 
pensing the gospel of Christ. 

At the same time the Broadway Temple type 
provides homes for 1,000 people. The two wings 
are regular apartment houses with stores on the 
first floor. The tower surmounts the auditorium 
of the Church and one-half of it will be an apart- 
ment hotel and one-half of it dormitories for 
young men. . 

The Temple is located on the highest point of 
Broadway, New York City. The first bridge to 

(Continued on page 839) 
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Church Windows 


HOMER S. TRECARTIN 
With an Introduction by CHARLES J. CONNICK 


For centuries the stained glass craftsman has 
been a faithful ally of preachers and teachers. 

From the Twelfth Century when the good 
Abbe Suger helped with his suggestions to create 
that noble symbol in stained glass, “the Jesse 
Window,” the artist craftsman has loved to bring 
forth glowing expressions in line and color of 
poetic ideas, and sermons and stories under the 
patronage of devoted ecclesiastics. 

Often the priest and preacher were themselves 
craftsmen. (Suger was a goldsmith, tradition 
says.) The sympathetic understanding of ma- 
terial and worker, and the honest respect for 
possibilities and limitation of all crafts were there- 
fore easily and soundly established. 

When that intelligent love for craftsmanship 
faded and died in the consciousness of the clergy, 
the clergy the craft, stained glass, and its mistress, 
architecture, were languishing. Which was cause 
and which effect it is not easy to say but the rela- 
tionship is unmistakable. The term “lost art of 
Stained Glass” became a familiar expression when 
architecture was spiritless and vapid and when it 
and its ministering crafts were no longer of vivid 
interest to clergy or laity. 

We are happy now in the promise of a rejuvena- 
tion of architecture and the crafts, but they will 
not reach their greatest expression of beauty and 
truth until preachers and teachers everywhere 
are sturdy allies of the architect and craftsman. 
It must be an alliance of friends who worship to- 
gether with eager minds and understanding hearts. 

Stained Glass is of all crafts the most powerful 
in its expression of radiant beauty, if it is good, 
and of blighting ugliness, if it is bad. The super- 
ficially pretty, the photographic and the literal 
in glass may not be recognized at once as ugly 
and false, but the truth will not be long concealed 
from a thoughtful observer who lives with such 
windows. 

A great window is, first of all, an honest and 
workmanlike fabric of lead and glass, transparent 
so that it may function architecturally, and so 
keyed in color as to make its own peculiar place in 
the structure, while it voices in symbols of figures 
ornament and color together its glad tidings of 
great joy—its suggestions of saintly lives and 
sacred stories—of aspirations and devotions and 
loyalties —Charles J. Connick. 


* * * 


TWO STYLES OF WINDOWS 


There are at present two different kinds of art 
glass windows being made and presented for the 
consideration of ministers and church commit- 
tees. I do not refer to ‘good’? windows and 
“poor” windows, although unfortunately one 
might in truth; but to two distinct types using 
different glass, and applying divergent artistic 
conceptions. 

All art glass windows are “leaded glass’? win- 
dows. They are formed of comparatively small 
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pieces of glass held together by strips of lead | 


between them. These lead strips are ‘““H’”’ shaped 


| 


and the center bar of the “H,” called the heart of | 


the lead, separates adjacent pieces of glass, which 
are held in the grooves formed by the sides of the 
uD & [de ' 

The making of Art Glass windows is one of the 
few “crafts” still existing. It is carried out entirely 


by hand work and the craftsmanship of the 


workers is only second in importance to the 
artistry of the designer of the window. Before 
discussing the aesthetic side the steps essential in 
the creating of a window will be briefly described. 

The exact shape of the window opening to be 
glazed is outlined on paper, usually to the scale of 
three-quarter inch equals one foot. The artist 
draws in this space his design for the window, in- 
cluding all the lines which will be the leads in the 
finished window. This “sketch” is carefully 
colored with water color paints to show just how 
the window will appear. 

Next a full size drawing is made on large paper 
with charcoal. This is called the “‘cartoon.” All 
the lines in this which indicate the lead lines are 
traced through on to asheet of stiff paper. This 
stiff paper is cut up along these lines with double 
scissors which take out an allowance for the heart 
of the lead, into the small pieces which will be 
used as patterns for cutting the glass. 

Here the treatment for the two styles, ‘An- 
tique,”’ and “‘Opalescent,’’ becomes different. 

Opalescent windows are made of glass of a 
milky translucency, with the colors and shadings 
streaked through it in irregular or curved lines or 
in uneven tones or spots. Examples of this glass 
are seen in mission types of lamp shades, curved 
glass domes under dining room lights, and in store 
fronts and signs. I was going to say also, in 
saloons!—but they no longer blazon their glory in 
red and green glass. 


The opalescent window maker does not use paint 
at all on this glass. He utilizes the tonings and 
shadings and configurations of the lines in the glass 
to obtain his effects. This glass is also made up 
in what is called “drapery glass,”” which has deep 
folds and ridges sometimes an inch thick, running 
through it, and which are used to reptesent folds 
in the draperies of the figures in the window. 


The “‘cutter’’ will select a glass of the required 
color and lays one of the small patterns on it. 
If the cartoon or the sketch shows that the piece 
requires shading or a deeper tone in a certain por- 
tion of it, he moves the pattern over the sheet of 
glass until a darker tone or a thickened portion 
of the glass comes in the right place to represent 
a shadow. Then holding the pattern on the glass, 
he cuts around its outlines. As these pieces are 
cut out they are assembled on a large sheet of 
plate glass, by being temporarily stuck on it with 
wax, appearing in this state much like a jig-saw 
puzzle. In places where the color is to be deepened 


or changed other pieces of glass will be placed on 
top of the first ones: a process known as “plating.” 

The faces, hands, and arms, called the “flesh,” 
cannot be produced satisfactorily by this method, 


and they are always painted, as will be described 
under the “‘antique.”’ 

“Antique,” or “painted,” windows are made 
by processes essentially similar to those employed 
by the craftsmen of seven hundred years ago, 
when the treasures of Rheims, Chartres, and 
Bourges were brought into enduring form. The 
glass used is essentially different from the opal- 
escent. Its colors are not milky and clouded, but 
clear and sparkling. Most of the best glass for 
this use has to be imported, although a few Ameri- 
can workers have produced small quantities which 
are equal to the English, French, Belgian and 
German glass. 

Working from the cartoon and with the sketch 
for a guide in color, and the paper patterns for 
the shapes, the glass is picked out and cut. The 
very highest type of glass workers do this, as the 
very life of the window exists in its correct color 
selection. These glasses are assembled on the 
plate glass, and the important lines are painted 
on them. A thin matt of paint is floated on the 
glass over these lines, and a definite detail is ob- 
tained by taking this paint off with stiff brushes 
where the lights are to show, or by picking out 
the fine detail with needles or pointed sticks. The 
paint used is dark brown or neutral in color, com- 
posed of iron and other minerals, and flux. 

The individual pieces are placed in gas heated 
kilns and “fired” at nearly melting heat. This 
fuses the paint into the glass. When the glass is 
removed from the kiln the pieces are reassembled 
on the plate glass easel by means of the wax, 
and are again repainted to obtain the exact effect 
desired. Those parts requiring it are stained 
yellow with silver salts, and the glass is once more 
subjected to the high temperature of the kiln. 

From this point on the processes are the same 
for the two styles. The cartoon is laid on a 
wooden bench and the glazier places the glass, 
piece by piece, upon it, wrapping the pliant leads, 
of different weights and thicknesses, along the 
edges of the pieces forcing them into their places 
in the design. Where the leads come together they 
are cut and all the joints are soldered on both 
sides. When this leading is all completed a resilient 
cement or putty is brushed all over the work and 
scrubbed with stiff brushes under every edge of 
the leads on both sides of the window. 


The leads alone do not give enough stiffness to 
the glass to stand the pressure of wind and storms, 
so iron reinforcing bars are fastened across het 
window every two feet or so, being firmly soldered 
to whatever leads they cross. These bars are em- 
bedded in the window frame when the glass is 
set in place. 

Aesthetic Considerations 

The Opalescent window was developed in this 
country about forty years ago by the painter, 
John LeFarge, who was attempting to create 
pictures in glass similar in effect to oil paintings. 
His method was adopted and made popular 
largely through the windows produced by the 
Tiffany Studios, and the Charles R. Lamb Studios. 
Its vogue reached its height about 1920, but with 

(Continued on page 862) 
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D. L. Moody Memorial Church 


ELDER J. B. BOWLES 


During the past year a church edifice of massive 
proportions has been slowly rising in Chicago, 
opposite Lincoln Park. It is the D. L. Moody 
Memorial Church and Sunday-School Building, 
so named in honor of the great evangelist. It 
was dedicated on Sunday, November 8, as the 
home of the Moody Church, which was founded 
by D. L. Moody 61 years ago. 


This great advance in the history of Moody | 
Church has been made under the leadership of | 
Rev. P. W. Philpott, who assumed the pastorate 
in the fall of 1922. For seven years prior to that 
the church had been conducting its work in a 
tabernacle on the present site, having sold its | 
historic home at the corner of Chicago Avenue 
and LaSalle StreetZto the Moody Bible Institute. | 


7] 


The site covers a ground area approximately 
225x200 feet of which the church auditorium oc- 
cupies 140x225 feet, a rectangle with a semi- 
circular end facing Clark Street. The Sunday- 
School unit covers 50x180 feet and is three stories 
high and likely to go higher. 

The auditorium interior is 120x184 feet with a 
height of 68 feet to the crown of the vaulted ceil- 
ing. There are 2,200 seats on the main floor and 
1,840 in the balcony, which, constructed on the 
cantilever principle, leave the auditorium wholly 
free of columns or other obstructions, and is so 
laid out that virtually every balcony seat gives a 
clear view of a large part of the main floor. 

Daylight floods the auditorium on all sides and 
at night illumination is provided by seven main 
fixtures of the semi-indirect type, each seven feet 
in diameter, sixteen feet high and with a base 
eighteen inches deep. The lamp capacity of 
each fixture is 5,000 watts, and the lamps are 
divided into four circuits for each fixture, allow- 
ing four different intensities of illumination. 

The building is equipped for the installation of 
a radio broadcasting station whenever the church 
is enabled financially to put it in. 

In the basement there is an assembly hall seat- 
ing 1,500, rooms for the choir, storage and toilet 
rooms, etc, 


Erected at a cost above $986,000, the new build- 
ing is being financed by the membership chiefly 
through pledges made in January, 1924, and 
payable weekly through five years. From other 
resources of the church $360,000 was realized 
and the balance of the sum required is being 
secured by a bond issue sold directly by the 
church without commissions to any one. 

There is not a single person of wealth in the 
membership of Moody Church. Its motto from 
the beginning has been, “Ever welcome to this 
house of God are strangers and the poor,” and 
its missionary character is evidenced by the fact 
that more than eighty of its members are now 
in foreign missionary service, and by the further 
significant fact that at the church’s annual mis- 
sionary rally last April, above $30,000 was pledged 
toward the support of these missionaries; also 
that for eleven years the church’s annual mis- 
sionary pledges, which have frequently exceeded 
this year’s figure, have always been paid in full 
and usually overpaid. 

The history of the Moody Church makes it 
clear that D. L. Moody and his associates wrought 
wisely in laying down the articles of faith of the 
church (each a verbatim portion of Scripture) and 
in formulating its constitution. The membership 

(Continued on page 862) 
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Peter the Rock 


BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church.” Matt. 16:18. 

These words of our Lord to Peter probably 
have been as much debated about as any passage 
in the New Testament. Almost all who comment 
on the commission to Peter are agreed at one 
point—they seem to feel that the words could 
not have referred to Peter as he then was. Jesus 
was thinking of Peter after he became hardened by 
trial into rock—not the unsteady disciple who was 
yet to betray his Master. Or Jesus was building 
his church not upon Peter, but upon Peter’s con- 
fession, ‘Thou art the Christ.’ Or Jesus was 
looking forward to Pentecost, which would make 
Peter over from a man of sand into a man of rock. 
Even the Roman Catholic student will at times 
insist that Peter was chosen as the foundation- 
stone of the church not because of any special 
fitness in Peter himself, but because of self-suffi- 
cient arbitrary decree—the weakness of Peter 
being supplemented by miraculous aid. 

In reading the Scriptures it may be just as well 
to take passages in their obvious, first-glance 
meaning. If the obvious meaning does not make 
sense we are, of course, at liberty to search for 
more recondite interpretation. It seems to me 
that the surface meaning of the passage does 
make sense, that our Lord’s words to Peter mean 
Peter, just as he was. Not that Peter was not to 
become stronger and better with the years, but 
that Peter, whose only extraordinariness con- 
sisted in his being extraordinarily like the ordinary 
man, was a type of that common human strength, 
and human frailty, of which any founder of a 
church must take account. Any human organiza- 
tion must at least start from humanity as we find 
it. Any democracy, which is to endure at all, must 
begin with men as they actually are. 

Peter asked foolish questions, committed his 
Master to action in reckless ways, at critical 
moments blundered most sadly. Yet the notice- 
able fact is that Peter never asked Jesus a foolish 
question without getting a wise answer, never 
committed his Master to a course without throw- 
ing a light on the pathway which others must 
tread. There is hardly any disciple of Jesus today 
but who at times feels himself to be more like 
Peter than like any of the twelve. 

I am thinking of Peter as a representative 
man, as George Matheson would say, a man who 
represents possibly the largest group of Christians, 
a man wholly devoted to his Leader and yet 
stumbling and blundering along, not into the 
darkness but into the light. Those of us in whom 
there is enough of the boy left to read and re-read 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ““Treasure Island’ with 
delight will recall that the boy in that story is 
always doing the thing that he has been told not 
to do, and yet by his heedlessness is always getting 
the party of adventurers, not into scrapes but out 
of them. Perhaps that is the aim of the story, if 
it has any aim besides the sheer giving of plea- 
sure, to show that a boy’s impulse may be better 


than a man’s wisdom. There is a good deal of the 
boy in Peter, at least a good deal that is well in- 
tentioned but heedless and impulsive. Jesus 
never showed his understanding of the human 
mind and heart more unmistakably than in his 
dealing with this headloing disciple. 

I 


~ First of all, Peter never asked a foolish question 
but that Jesus gave him a wise answer. Take the 
scene at the transfiguration. Peter is greatly im- 
pressed at the vision of Moses and of Elias and of 
his transfigured Lord. He unselfishly suggests that 
booths be built for Jesus and Elias and Moses, with 
the comment: “It is good to be here.’”’ The writer 
of the gospel, in the light of the after-years, saw 
that this comment was not appropriate and 
apologized for Peter. Peter, it appears, was sore 
afraid and wist not what to say. He belonged to 
that rather numerous class of persons who, when 
they do not know what to say, say it. I am glad 
he did. He said about what I would have said, if 
I had been there, or rather what I would have 
thought without daring to say it. 

It must never be forgotten that in Peter’s 
speech the thoughts of many hearts were revealed, 
for the sufficient reason that Peter spoke out what 
many others were thinking, but did not dare to 
say. 

Now as to Peter’s suggestion about the booths 
for a long stay on the mount of transfiguration. 
Peter here has stumbled upon a problem which 
men have been debating from his day to ours. 
Just last week I read through Professor Charles A. 
Bennett’s ‘“Philosophic Study of Mysticism,” 
the best discussion of that theme, by the way, 
that I have ever seen. Professor Bennett brings 
out clearly the puzzling contradiction between 
the duty of holding fast an experience which is 
supremely worth while on its own account, and 
the duty of leaving the experience, so to speak, 
for the task of winning others to experience of the 
divine. That was Peter’s problem. Peter in- 
stinctively felt that such an experience as that on 
the mount of transfiguration was good on its own 
account. The hearts of multitudes might have 
been perplexed to the end of time if Jesus had 
not answered the suggestion of Peter by starting 
forthwith to minister to the needs of men at the 
foot of the mount. 

Consider another question of Peter, the query as 
to how many times he should forgive an offending 
brother. Until seven times? How wildly Peter 
missed the point, we say. The Lord’s reply, ‘‘Un- 
til seventy times seven,” makes it clear that the 
mere number of times we forgive has nothing to 
do with the real duty, which is that of an inex- 
haustible spirit of forgiveness. Jesus did not 
mean that forgiveness was to be exhausted even 
with the four hundred and ninetieth pardon. 
Peter ought to have seen this without asking a 
foolish question. Ought he? If we are tempted 
to think severely of Peter’s folly in asking such a 

(Continued on page 906) 
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Two Church Plans 


So repeatedly is the Expositor asked concerning 
plans and specifications for small churches and 
chapels that we are presenting here two sketches 
and plans for which we are indebted to Mr. Wilson 
B. Parker, Architect. 

Both Chapels have been constructed so they 
are more than a mere architectural dream. The 


of 850. The cost was $15,000 exclusive of organ 
and pews. (See next page.) 

The Expositor will be glad to secure building in- 
formation of any sort for its readers. If you are 
planning to build or remodel you are entitled to 
Expositor assistance in the solving of your archi- 
tectural and building problems. 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No. 1 


first is the Union Chapel, United Brethren, 
located in St. Paul, Indiana, is constructed of 
pressed brick and St. Paul stone and presents a 
very attractive building for the surprisingly low 
figure of $15,500. 

The second plan is that of the Fairview Presby- 
terian Church of Indianapolis, Indiana, and is the 
first unit of a larger plant soon to be erected. 
The chapel is of frame and stucco. The floor 
plan presents an attractively arranged interior for 
a building of this size with a seating capacity 
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Providing for the Off Sunday 


HILDA RICHMOND 


Hundreds of preachers, particularly students 
and those who are nearing the “retired line,” have 
several small churches to serve and can only give 
their congregations preaching services once in 
two, three or four weeks. The small towns and 
country communities that can not afford a resident 
pastor feel that it is better to have church services 
once a month or fortnight than to have none at 
all, but the situation is not ideal from any stand- 
point. 


In some places Sunday School is the only service 
on the off Sunday, but in others owing to careful 
forethought and planning by the preacher the 
off days are made profitable and enjoyable. The 
congregations are held together and the work of 
the Kingdom advanced while the old complaint 
that small churches fall into a rut and stay there 
is routed. It is not an easy task but a very delight- 
ful one for the man who is willing to work hard 
and to enlist helpers. 


How well I remember the Sundays in the little 
old church when the minister was off preaching at 
one of his three other appointments! The Sunday 
School was cheerful enough, but if we remained 
for a service afterward it was deadly dull. Nobody 
had made any plans, nobody selected music likely 
to attract the young folks, nobody did anything 
until stern necessity forced the bringing out of 
the catechism, a long rambling talk by some 
brother, a song selected at random or a review of 
the always deficient church treasury. As a child 
the determination was born in my mind to pay 
my dues promptly ify;I ever earned any money 
and_save the tired and bored children the long 
exhortation that came on the off Sunday about 
paying up. 


But how delightful is the forty minutes pro- 
gram of song that some congregations use! How 
easy for people really in earnest to provide some- 
thing wholesome, religious, uplifting and enter- 
taining. Never forget that latter word in a con- 
gregation made up of young, old and middle- 
aged. It must be simple enough for the children, 
acceptable to those in the prime of life and help- 
ful to old age if it is to be successful, for in few 
congregations is it possible to divide up into 
groups after Sunday School and conduct separate 
services. 


In one country church, where there is an addi- 
tion for the purpose of holding suppers, the con- 
gregation divides after Sunday School. Some- 
times the women and girls have their services in 
the kitchen and the men in the main room, or the 
young folks take the extra room and the older 
ones the other. As there are twenty-six Sundays 
to provide for in the year in this particular place, 
there are thirteen committes and each group 
works hard to provide something instructive and 
still religious in tone. The pastor is a member of 
each committee and has a large share in guiding 
the work along a program which he has mapped 


i 

| 
e| 
out. For example, one month is given over to) 
family problems from a religious standpoint, one? 
to social opportunities, one to child life, one to 
civic duties, and so on through the year each one? 
harmonizing with the whole program and each| 
touching some phase of home and community’ 
life. | 


Some churches use the off Sundays for the: 
Ladies’ Aid, Church Board, Missionary, Class, | 
Congregational and Young People’s meetings.) 
Particularly is this good in a country or small) 
town church where it is something of a problem. 
to get to the church two times on Sunday or even 
for the mid-week service. Often an old-fashioned | 
congregational dinner with special services by a) 
visiting minister features the off day in winter. | 
One year a country church had a college president, | 
a public spirited woman, two former pastors, a suc- | 
cessful lawyer, who talked on the privilege and op- | 
portunity of church people in warding off legal 
troubles, a county official and a number of other. 
speakers who gave real sermons though some. / 
of them were not ordained ministers of the church. | 
Generally speaking these addresses or sermons | 
are more popular than anything else, as the people 
know whom they like and help to bring in out: | 
side talent. Somebody hears a good minister in | 
the next county and offers to make the arrange- | 
ments to bring him to the local church, or some- | 
body has a visiting friend of known ability and | 
persuades him to occupy the pulpit with the con- | 
sent of the pastor. In this way the regular church | 
collection is taken up and the congregation as- 
sembles so that there is not that slump so plainly 
visible in so many communities where but one 
service is held in two weeks. Perhaps some of 
the conservative brethren are a trifle shocked to | 
see a layman in the pulpit, but many laymen 
are as consecrated and active in their lives as the 
ministry and they strengthen and help any com- | 
munity that permits them to give their message. | 
We should get back to the time when every | 
layman delivered a message to neighbors and — 
friends in the absence of the regularly ordained | 
ministers, for many churches are dying for lack. 
of services each week the year through. 


How can a program be arranged that will 
provide for each Sunday whether the pastor is 
there or not? The church papers are full of sug- 
gestive topics, the secular press is stressing the 
need of home education in the Bible, the call of 
the world in turmoil is for some way out of the 
gloom and the time is ripe for the church to take 
advanced ground. It doesn’t take an expert to 
map out a helpful, wholesome, entertaining 
plan for the off days, nor does it take a specialist 
to carry such a program to a successful finish. 
A sincere desire to see the Kingdom of God ad- 
vanced, boys and girls held to the sanctuary, 
believers edified and the Sabbath restored to its 
rightful place in the community life, will bring 


(Continued on page 837) 
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THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 

Standing at the intersection of the Via Ghibel- 
lina and the narrow Via del Proconsolo, in the city 
of Florence, where the narrow streets forever pre 
clude the vision of its real exterior dignity, stands 
the Bargello, once Palazzo del Podesta. 

The name Bargello, adopted some four hundred 
years after its erection when the building was used 
as a prison and chamber of unspeakable horrors, 
has long since ceased to bring to the mind the fear- 
ful atrocities once practiced upon human kind 
within its four walls. Rather with the sound of 
the name, rise visions of architectural beauty. 
None but an artist in the blending of word tones 
should attempt verbal portrayal of the imner 
court and stairway pictured on our cover. Its true 
beauty is not to be communicated by word of 
mouth. Soft shades of faint color on ancient walls, 
the sturdy, graceful columns, the carved escutch- 
eons, the resolute, Lion-guarded steps, the spacious 
ealm of it all, defy picturization. 

Today no joyous note peals from the tower where 
once swayed La Montanara, the bell that signalled 
the citizens home from conflict and,invited them 
to peace and quiet. The frescoes have faded, time 
has turned the once sharp tracing in stone to soft 
blending of sculptural line on line, yet, here turns 
the poet seeking what of inspiration the Bargello 
may offer him, here lingers the artist softening his 
colors in delineation of light and shadow on sculp- 
tured column, here meditates the lover of beauty 
in architecture, for in this courtyard and in this 
stair he finds satisfaction for his artistic soul.—R. 


BIG BUSINESS 

The March American presents the results of an 
interesting research by the well-known Roger 
Babson. The article is headed, ‘‘The Kind of 
Parents Our Big Business Men Had” and is Mr. 
Babson’s support for his statement that almost 
every big business man of his unusually wide ac- 
quaintance has had a praying father or mother 
or both and that such men invariably have what 
he calls “Religion.” 

The article is exceptionally interesting, yet as 
I read I am conscious that it is about Our Business 
Men of today rather than about their praying 
fathers and mothers of a day that is gone. 

In order to prove his contention, Mr. Babson 
addressed letters to fifty big business men enclos- 
ing his “religious questionnaire” which asked for 
answers to these six questions: 


Did you have a praying father, mother, or both? 

Do you be‘ieve there is some power higher than 
human power? 

Do you feel that we are responsible to this 
digher Power? 

Do you feel that we need help from it? 

Do you ever pray? 


~ Has this feeling of responsibility influenced 


your life? 

The questionnaire went to fifty men well known 
not only nationally but internationally, outstand- 
ing figures in business circles. 

Thirty replied with a definite “yes” to each 
question. Nine asked to be excused from answer- 
ing on the grounds that it was so sacred and 
personal a subject they preferred not to answer. 
Seven did not reply at all and one answered in the 
negative. 

Were the idea carried out more widely than 
Mr. Babson felt necessary, and general circulation 
given the questionnaire, practically the same 
results would follow. The idea of the “big busi- 
ness man”’ being big simply because he has, Shy- 
lock-like, demanded his pound of flesh at every op- 
portunity is an idea that fortunately is passing. 
Men of reason, especially who are in close contact 
with business men know that success in business 
is the result of nothing under the sun save good 
merchandise and fair dealings and that not all the 
grasping in the world can make a man a business 
success. 

Long ago it was said that the greatest of the 
commandments was the love of God and that the 
second greatest was much like it, the love of 
humanity. The man who goes into business does 
well to remember this, for upon it largely rests the 
success of his undertaking. The returns on Mr. 
Babson’s questionnaire will largely bear out this 
testimony. Man does not begin to be “big” 
until he realizes his littleness and the fact that 
there is a power higher than human, to which he 
is responsible. 

But to get back—read the article in The Ameri- 
can, read it rather from the point of view that it 
is a tribute to our business men of today rather 
than a tribute to the former generation of men, 
which it of course is. We are interested in today 
more than yesterday and it is a healthy and 
happy thought, one that strengthens us in our 
belief, that today’s big business men not only 
know where they stand on things religious but are 
glad to add their testimony to the testimony of 
the ages. 
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RESPECTING THE LAW 


Appleton’s Book Chat says that Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, president of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, who celebrated his seventy-ninth birth- 
day a few months ago, still maintains his position 
as the acting head of that great corporation. He 
occasionally takes a short “rest-cure’”’ in northern 
Alabama. However, Judge Gary never takes a 
‘week off’? without the official permission of the 
finance committee of U. S. S. Corporation. 


In 1903 a by-law was passed requiring every one 
in the organization to obtain this official sanction 
for vacations. Even yet Judge Gary observes the 
formula as scrupulously as when the ruling first 
took effect, and applies for ‘‘time-off’” as con- 
scientiously as if he were a bookkeeper’s clerk 
instead of the first figure in the entire industry. 


How may this sense of respect for, and obedience 
to, law be cultivated in our present American 
society?—W. 


JOHN JACOB BAUSCH 


The Trade Name, Bausch & Lomb, needs no 
special introduction to Hxpositor readers. For 
years it has stood for the best in optical goods and 
lenses of any sort. Because the name has won 
for itself a reputation unexcelled in its field of 
operation, it will carry on its message of honesty 
in merchandise and dealing, though its founder, 
John Jacob Bausch, at the age of 95 years has 
passed on to join the ranks of the departed. 


The average life of man is far below the years 
enjoyed by Mr. Bausch. In them he has been given 
greajer opportunity to serve his fellow-men than is 
given to a life of average duration. Nor has he 
failed to use his years in service. While others 
have achieved renown in the manufacture of life- 
destroying media, there is no figuring the tre- 
mendous part that Mr. Bausch has played in 
the saving of life and in aids to fuller life. As 
the manufacturer of superior lenses, who can say 
what his service has been through the high power 
microscope in the laboratory of the scientist? 
How great have been the benefits in improved sight 
because of his spectacle lens. There is no field in 
which lenses are used where the name of Mr. 
Bausch is not known and respected. 


There may be reared no marble monument 
to perpetuate through the ages his memory. 
There may be no special notice taken of his passing, 
yet there has gone a benefactor of mankind, who 
needs no chiseled. remembrance. Remembrance 
of him he has built for himself as he has gone 
along, for he has taken his today and used it 
that the joys of others, in life, might be more 
abundant, and the monument to his memory is 
that of grateful tribute in the hearts of those who 
would be walking in darkness, were it not for 
John Jacob Bausch. 


The example thus set by Mr. Bausch, is one of 
true humanitarian service and worthy of sober 
consideration and emulation. The world has lost a 
great man in the death of John Jacob Bausch. 


Preachers and Preaching 


PRINT YOUR SERMONS 

A considerable number of ministers print their | 
own sermons and distribute them free for the good 
they may do. > 
printed in the newspaper and then have a reprint 
made in the form of a booklet. The cost in such a 
case is not great. 

Another method is to print the best part of a 
sermon in the weekly calendar. 
is to print the sermon regularly and put a subscrip- 
tion price on the series. 
such messages by advertising them. There are 
three methods of distributing one’s printed ser- 


mons. First, in the church printing press on which | 


you can print your own pamphlets. Second, you | 
can put an item for this kind of missionary work 
in your budget, and third, you can enlist the inter- | 
est of some friend who has considerzble means to | 
publish pamphlets for you. 


THE JOYS OF BROADCASTING 

Rev. Sidney W. Powell, of Anderson, Indiana, 
has had some interesting experiences with radio | 
preaching that should be shared with pastors who | 
are new at the business. He says: 

“T confess my first radio service gave me a | 
thrill. It is the most prosaic thing imaginable to 
speak in a secluded studio into a soulless micro- | 
phone. But the radio has grown upon me. The 
microphone is no longer a soulless thing. I talk 
to it as a lover talks to his beloved. I smile at it | 
and it seems to smile back at me. I argue withit | 
and gesticulate in order to impress upon it the | 
force of what I am saying. Behind it I see my 
great audience. I feel their mysterious presence | 
and they thrill me. I play with them with the 
same exhilaration the orator feels in his visible 
audience. 

“Since the first of December I have conducted a 
daily evangelistic service over the air from a 
station in the East. This is unique in radio broad- 
casting. No other station in the world has had a | 
daily evangelistic program. Hundreds of letters | 
have come in from an enthusiastic and growing | 
audience. Many have expressed their purpose of 
living a new life, some have told of homes restored 
and many people in hospitals, homes for the aged, 
prisons and invalids in their own homes who have 
not had the benefit of religious services and who 
have been brought to God through these programs, | 
have been reached. 

“It may seem that a minister is taking a great 
deal of valuable time from his parish work for 
such a service but my experience has been that I 
have been able to do more for my members | 
through this daily contact with them (for they 
have all listened in) than by merely calling at | 
their homes. Even here the law has worked out | 
that ‘he that loseth his life shall find it’ for indi- 
rectly I have been able to do a great deal of parish 
work over the air. I have found members whose 
addresses were formerly unknown to me, I have 
received contributions from members of my own | 
church who have not contributed for a long time - 
and non-attending members have been stimulated 
to come aga?n to the church.’”’ 
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Some ministers have their sermons |} 


Still another way || 


One can often pay for || 


INDIVIDUAL APPEAL 

One who trained young people as effective public 
speakers used to insist particularly on two points. 
First of all, every address must carry a clear 
message to the individual; it must speak not to an 
audience, but to the persons in the audience, not 
to a crowd but to a person. Its appeal must be 
personal and individual.— The Continent. 


OLD WORDS AND NEW 

Addressing young ministers an old preacher 
said: “‘Never forget the word conversion—turn- 
ing round, completely changing, going in the 
opposite direction, that is conversion—reversion. 
Conversion! regeneration! justification! sanctifica- 
tion! adoption! assurance! these are words that 
have won battles. As for other words, they have 
yet their spurs to win.” 


PULPIT MANNERISMS 

“Vain repetitions’ are also among the disagre- 
able mannerisms of many pulpit orators. ‘“‘My 
dear hearers,” or “Friendly hearers,’”’ ‘“‘As I said 
before,” “One thing more,” etc., Amen, ‘‘Halle- 
lujah,” “Glory to God,” ‘Bless God forever’— 
these are a few of the expressions which some 
preachers indulge in with every third sentence, or 
at least so frequently as to become not only the 
most tedious and grating kind of cant expression, 
but occasions of turning the sacred function of 
preaching into ridicule and contempt. We pass 
no criticism on an occasional and heartfelt expres- 
sion of praise to God during one’s preaching, for 
we always enjoy it much; but it is the irreverent 
and injurious habit of flippantly tipping off such 
expressions as we have mentioned until they 
come to have no more significance than that of 
padding for the sermon and advertising the 
preacher’s want of matter that we inveigh against. 
Let us, in preaching as well as in praying, heed 
the Lord’s injunction, ‘‘Use not vain repetitions 
as the heathen do.”—Rer. Wilson T. Hogue. 


WORDS AND MUSIC 

“Our church has been without a pastor for 
some months,”’ writes a subscriber to The Outlook. 
“On Saturday the choir leader gave this notice 
to the daily paper: ‘Linden Congregational 
Church. Morning worship at ten o’clock. Rev. 
Mr. Silver will preach and the choir will sing “The 
Lord have mercy upon us.’” Mr. Silver read 
the notice, but said nothing. In his sermon, how- 
ever, he spoke of the wonders of science, and 
especially of airships. ‘It will not be long before 
they will be in common use. I can imagine 
many of this congregation getting into a big air- 
plane and going to some church many miles away 
to hear some good music.’ ”’ 


THE PREACHER’S FUNCTION 

The preacher’s function is not that of drawing 
or that of holding; it is that of preaching, and 
that primarily alone. His mind is not to be taken 
up with distracting anxiety as how to get men to 
come to him. His absorbing thought should be 
to present the truth so as to get men to come to 
Christ. But it is equally true that he who, pos- 
sessing average ability and making a consecrated 


use of it in the study of the Word, of nature, of 
providence, and of man, gives himself to the work 
of winning souls, will be a drawing preacher. 


DON’TS FOR YOUNG PREACHERS 

An older minister addressing a body of young 
ministerial students said: ‘‘Don’t exaggerate. 
Don’t fool with doubts. Don’t snub anybody, not 
even a book-agent. Don’t jolt in ruts; vary your 
services and methods. Don’t make long pulpit 
prayers. Don’t imitate others—better be a 
poor original than a fine copy. Don’t preach 
long sermons. Don’t be cold in your delivery— 
preach red-hot from the heart a positive gospel. 
Don’t speak in a monotone—the voice has numer- 
ous keys; play on as many as possible. Don’t 
harp too much on one string—variety is pleasing, 
and God’s Word gives ample choice of themes. 
Don’t tire people out with long introductions—you 
can spoil the appetite for dinner by too much 
~thin soup. Don’t neglect study and closet prayer 
—the finest human pipes give forth no music unless 
filled with the divine breath. Don’t bawl or 
scream—too much water stops mill-wheels, and 
too much voice drowns out sense. Don’t scold 
your congregation or your burden-bearers. Don’t 
go on after you have finished, saying, ‘As I said 
before;’ say something else after; let the clatter of 
the mill cease when the corn is ground.” 


INSPIRED GESTURES 

A new aid to good preaching has been dis- 
covered. 

During the past summer a suburban church 
asked a church bureau to send a supply for a 
certain Sunday. The following Monday the 
clerk of session called to tell how much the congre- 
gation enjoyed the preacher of the day. 

“That was a fine man you sent,’ said he; “the 
people all sat up and took notice? His gestures 
were great; he swung his arms and certainly sent 
it home. Can’t you get him again for the next 
Sunday? 

The minister was called on the phone and told 
that the congregation were so well pleased with 
him that they would like to have him return the 
following Sunday. 

‘Well, I’d like to,” said he, “but I think IJ’ll 
have to refuse. I liked the people and enjoyed the 
service, but there was one thing that did not 
appeal to me: There were too many mosquitoes.” 


The Off Sunday 


(Continued from page 834) 

success. Even haphazard mixing of all plans to 
fill the church Sunday by Sunday is better than 
the dry rot that comes when people have no con- 
cern for the souls of their families and neighbors. 
Use what talent you have and more will develop. 
Act now and hold up the hands of the hard 
working faithful few for it pays morally, physical- 
ly, spiritually and even financially to have a live 
working church in your community. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


[ BULLETIN BOARD SLOGANS | 


Some self-made men show exceptional archi- 
tectural skill. 


The world is better or worse for any man who 
has lived in it. 

It’s the success you make of it and not the job 
that counts. 

Honesty is not only the best policy but it is the 
foundation of civilization. 

Join some church and be a useful member of 
your community. 

The time to save money is when you are mak- 
ing it. 

The man who does not go to church is soon for- 
getful of the grievous faults and sins of his own 
heart. 

What would your property or business be worth 
without the church? 

Are you giving the church a square deal? 

“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above.” 

The world’s best seller—the Bible. 

Have you a little fairy at your house? Bring 
her to Sunday School and let her grow as beautiful 
in character as in person. 

The inspiration to better living must come from 
some higher source than ourselves. Go to church 
tomorrow. 


Do not scratch the nose of a sleeping bear nor 
reach out your hand to a hungry one. 

He who controls not his youth enjoys not his 
age. 

Make this day a blessing to me and make me 
a blessing to others. 

On the celestial railroad only service tickets 
are valid. 

Belief in a life beyond enables one to live this 
life to good purpose. 

Transfiguration is the outward manifestation 
of an inner power. 

Christ is needed on the avenue as much as in 
the alley. 

The church’s business is to get heaven into men 
so as to get men into heaven. 

Would you like to live in this town if it had no 
church? 

What happened on Calvary concerns you. 

You may stop loving God but God never stops 
loving you. 

It is good to acquire the habit of looking upward. 

No one will ever rise to his best who is satis- 
fied with his second best. 

Want of experience subjects us to the effects of 
chance.— Plato. 


My Soul 


(Continued from page 820) 
selves to some unworldly purpose—all this simply 
fades from within us, like waters that are cut off! 

Now these things being so, our soul being in 
our hand continually—ready to be dashed from 
us, the work of a moment; or to slide to the ground, 
the work of years—what is to be done? Well, 
think! If you were carrying in your hand some 
precious thing, which you had to lay down some- 
where far in front, there are two precautions I 
imagine, which you would take. In the first 
place, you would choose your steps, you would 
pick your’ way. In the second place you would 
hold hard. Well, do the same here: pick your steps; 
get rid of the disastrous idea that you may do 
what you like and go where you like, and read 
what you like and behave as you like—without 
any injury. That is the first thing. And then, 
hold hard by the soul, by your invincible responsi- 
bility to God—that is the second thing. Watch 
where you go: and remember, who you are. 
“Look out:” and, look in! 

For our soul is more precious than the most 
delicate vase. It is more delicate. It is more 
easily injured; and it is harder to repair. The 
costliest jar might be replaced; another might be 
found to serve the purpose; but there is no other 
soul for you and me, except the soul which by 
the discipline of life and by the call of God we our- 
selves may win. “Your soul is in your hand 
continually:” pick your steps therefore, and hold 
hard by the vision of God. Watch where you go: 
look to your companions, to your pursuits: take 
care, that is to say, of your feet. And all the 


time remember that you are here to bring out | 


your soul through all the intricacies of life, and to 
lay it down at the last before the face of God. 
* * * 

Now how does Christ help a man to carry his 
soul through life? In many ways, if a man will but 
permit him and ask him. For one thing, Christ 
stirs, quickens, enlivens the divine things within 
the soul. He comes to our rescue in the midst of 
the pressing risks of life. Why, you cannot 
be near even a good man without getting some of 
his goodness into your heart. He becomes not 
only an example to you, but a power within you. 
He fights your battle for you. You need only to 
be still and the peace of God comes through him 
to you. All this is true of the influence of Jesus. 
When we invite him by a definite act of prayer, 
by a definite submission of ourselves to his exalted 
nature, to take part with-us in our private dangers, 
to go through life with us, to keep our hand steady, 
and to guide our feet, he comes. 

It is possible for a man today to be defended 
by Jesus Christ, to be kept by Jesus Christ, to 
find in Christ a power which puts away threaten- 
ing things, as the sun chases the darkness from 
the world! Our soul is in our hand continually. 
Yes: and that is the peril of our glorious freedom. 
But there is nothing to prevent us from laying our 
hand within His open hand, nothing to prevent 
us from living our true full life always within the 
control, within the call and shelter of his holy 
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Love. And that is to be saved: it is better, it is to 
be safe! 

These words, ‘‘My soul is in my hand continual- 
ly,” bear another interpretation to which I shall 
merely allude. My soul—in my hand! Look at 
your hand! Amid all the marvellous mechanism 
of the body, nothing is more wonderful than the 
hand. It is through our hands, that we come 
into contact with the world. It is through our 
hands ultimately that we influence the world. 
The hand is the peculiar feature of man. He is 
the only creature who uses tools. How rich in 
resources is the hand—what hidden aptitudes it 
has! How sensitive are our finger tips! How 
truly they inform us! To what delicacy they can 
be trained! And then, how obedient the hand is 
to the last wish or thought of the soul! 

Az the call of the soul, the hand will grasp a 
sword, or paint a picture, or give form to the 
poet’s ecstasy, or to the musician’s inspiration. 
Such is the hand. Well—my soul is in my hand. 
Does it not seem to be literally true that the hand 
more than any other organ contains our soul, and 
has the making and the marring of it? Certainly 
wherever our hand is engaged, there our soul is 
engaged. Everything in which our hand takes 
part, throws back an influence upon our soul. 
We are responsible for our hands as we are for 
no other organs. We are only partly responsible 
for our eyes, for example. We often cannot choose 
but see things which we would forbid ourselves. 
But the hand acts only by the consent of the will. 
Wherever our hands have been, there our soul 
has been. Whatever we have done, that we have 
been. Our soul is in our hand continually. A 
niggardly hand means a niggardly soul. A gracious 
hand is the sign of a heart that matches it. When 
Jesus touched a leper, the world might have known 
that he had it in him to die for man! His soul 
was in his hand! When God wishes to describe a 
righteous man, he says, ‘‘He that is of clean 
hands.” 

* * * 

And last of all, the world judges us by our 
behavior; the world judges a man’s soul by his 
hands. It may not always be just; but it is the 
safest way we have of judging men. ‘For a man’s 
soul is in his hand.” 

Let us therefore take care of our hands, for all 
our deeds are registered within our souls. None 
of them, it may be, ever passes away. They come 
back to us—the things we have done—they come 
back in our dreams. When we are fevered, our 
minds go back and reproduce the things we have 
said or done. And, it is the word of God, when at 
length we pass into the unseen world, and rest 
from our labors, there—in that place where all the 
truth is known—there our works, the human trans- 
actions to which we gave our will, “our works do 
follow us.”’ 


Broadway Temple 
(Continued from page 827) 
eross the Hudson will be located four blocks from 


the Temple. 
The great Columbia Medical Center, to cost 


ultimately $40,000,000 is to be erected within 
four blocks. Two subway systems carry people 
to our location. The highest building nearby is 
six stories high while this will be over 30 stories. 
From every window in the tower can be seen 
either the Hudson River or Long Island Sound.. 


The basement, containing 26,000 square feet, 
will be occupied by gymnasium, swimming pool, 
bowling alleys, pool tables and social rooms, to- 
gether with a banquet room seating 800, which 
will also be used for socials, motion pictures, etc., 
and a splendid kitchen as well as a day and 
Sunday kindergarten. 


The auditorium immediately under the tower 
will seat 2,000 people and will have daylight 
windows. It will be furnished in modern style, 
with a great pipe organ and a choir seated for 
100. It will be furnished to attract and uplift great; 
audiences and will be made beautiful and sugges- 
tive for real worship. It will contain wonderful 
memorial stained glass windows of the great reli- 
gious leaders of all denominations from Francis 
of Assissi down. Over the auditorium will be 
various groups of Sunday School rooms before 
the hotel proper begins to utilize the tower space. 


The campaign for funds went slowly for a long 
while—but when Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
agreed to take one-quarter of a million dollars 
worth when the full $2,000,000 were pledged, 
everybody helped and within ten days the final 
amount was pledged for the first $4,000,000. 


Unexpected additional expenses and the deci- 
sion to lessen the first mortgage loan has made it 
necessary to sell an additional allotment of bonds. 
The people over the country are recognizing that 
New York has a claim upon America and many 
of them are rallying and purchasing the bonds 
which are payable in ten equal installments, sixty 
days apart. 

Those who despair of New York have lost 
faith in the conquering Christ. We have nothing 
but a roofed foundation at present but every 
promise assures us that when the new auditorium 
is opened, it will be filled and hundreds of people 
will join the Church and take up active lines of 
service. 

A great Managing Editor of a New York News- 
paper told me recently that there was never a 
time when the people were demanding religious 
news as now. 

When we finish Broadway Temple and can have 
the prayers and the backing of the Protestants of 
America, we can be very certain to help lead the 
way for a new revival of vital religion in this 
great big-hearted city which has money for every 
other need, and when awakened will back up the 
church. 


BASENESS OF INGRATITUDE 
If I give a beggar a penny I expect him to say 
“Thank you.” If I throw a bone to a dog he will 
lick my hand. What shall be said then of a man 
who subsists every moment of every day on God’s 
bounty with never a word of acknowledgement? 
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EASTER 
is the one day in the Church year when men and 
women feel instinctively that there is no substitute 
for what the Church offers them. 

It is no supersitition that impels men more or 
less indifferent to the Church the rest of the year 
to seek the portals and altars of Religion. 

This is a day when fields and streams and woods 
do not tell enough about God; when books fail to 
furnish consolation; when the company of the 
wisest individual is not enough to satisfy the 
hunger of the human heart for Fellowship in 
celebration of man’s instinctive faith in his death- 
lessness. 

Hence the multitudes in our Churches. 

Hence the beauty of Floral Offerings, symbols 
of our kinship to the deathlessness of Nature. 

Hence the glad outpouring of vocal and instru- 
mental music as expression beyond mere words of 
man’s sublime Faith. 

And it is altogether fitting and proper that it 
should be so. 

But after all every Sunday is a call and a 
reminder of the symbol of Easter. 

May this Easter bring to all who worship with 
us such inspiration that they will turn to some 
place of worship every other Sunday in the year, 
to renew and strengthen the Faith engendered 
this day!--W. H. McPherson, D.D. 


Annual Reception for New Members 


ALL OF THE MEMBERS OF MESSIAH 
will give a ‘‘WELCOME PARTY” 
to THE NEW MEMBERS 

Who Have Been Received Since Last Easter 

1. It will be a great ‘“‘Get-Acquainted Meeting.” 

2. The councilmen and their wives and the 
presidents of organizations and classes will form 
the Reception Line. 

3. A splendid program of Speeches, Music and 
Recitations will be given in the Sunday School 
Room. 

4. Each new member will be given a flower to 
wear that all other members may recognize them 
with cordial greetings. 

New Members! All Members! Friends! 
Don’t Miss this Great Social Gathering! 
—Messiah Lutheran, Philadelphia 


OFFERING ENVELOPE 
My Easter Offering! 

To express my gratitude to God for the blessings 
coming to me through Jesus I enclose $____.___ 
to be applied to my credit on our Church Budget. 
I feel this will please Christ—His Church—My 


Church, has a deficit of several hundred dollars. 
Because of this deficit His cause is suffering. 


—McAllen M. E. Church, Texas | 


EASTER GREETINGS 

Many pastors make a special effort to send | 
appropriate Easter Greetings to members of their |} 
congregations. The greeting may be a friendly | | 
letter, giving encouragement, news items, and a | | 
plea for closer co-operation in the work. It may | 
be a card or folder bearing the Easter message in | 
picture and verse form. 


EASTER JOY | 
What do we know of the Easter Joy? It may | 
be much—or little, all—or nothing whatever. A | | 
man or woman may celebrate Easter, attend || 
Easter services, even take a prominent part in 
them, and with it all know not one single thrill at | 
the thought “Christ is risen from the dead!’ For ) 
all too many of us, while we may be nominally | 
Christians, are thinking more of self at Easter | 
than of the Risen Lord. It is for us an even more | 
selfish season than Christmas. Let us search our |} 
hearts and see if it is not so. At Christmas, God’s |} 
Supreme Gift to the world inspires us with a 
passion of giving. Our friends, loved ones and the 
needy all feel the impact of our loving unselfishness. | 
But at Easter we are thinking of new hats, new 
clothes, new decorations, new presents—all for self. 
Compare the cost of that hat (however inexpen- 
sive), that pair of gloves, that new dress, that new 
suit, that new necktie, that new box of handker- |} 
chiefs, that new Easter gift to self of whatever || 
name—compare that with the offering you had || | 
planned to make today to your Risen Lord! ‘For |] 
repentance we are enjoined to rend our hearts and 
not our garments. For grateful praise, not new 
clothing but renewed character will be the proper 
medium. Try not to let the innocent symbolism | 
of a bit of finery degenerate into the selfish slavery | 
of clothes. It is wide of the mark of the season’s 
message. LHaster withers in the oppressive vacuum | 
of selfishness. Let the sunny freshness of altruism | 
make it blossom with meaning,’ The Easter Joy| 
comes only to one who has risen with Christ from 
the tomb of self. Experience with him today the 
joy of self denial! Give as he gave!—Bul. M. E.. 
Church, Los Angeles. 


CHURCH-GOING 
I can sympathize with those who have to work 
hard all the week and are tired out when Sunday 
comes. I know ae about hard work. The 
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man in the Book said he could not dig. I can. I 
have dug coal and I have dug ditches and I have 
done a lot of other digging. I have ploughed and 
I have planted and I have hoed my own row—not 
any easier to do in the cornfield and the potato 
patch than in some other places where one has to 
hoe his own row. I have cut grass with a scythe 
and grain with a cradle, the latter a different 
device than the one I was rocked in when a baby. 
I have pitched hay and grain, a game which for 
vigorous exercise beats quoits all to pieces. I have 
chopped trees down and chopped them up. I 
have peeled tan bark and sawed saw logs and split 
rails and built fences. I have done enough and 
seen enough of farm life not only to know how 
healthy and happy it is, but also to sympathize 
with the man who quit the farm because every 
time he went to bed in the evening he met himself 
getting up to go to work in the morning. Yes, I 
can sympathize with the toiler who works to 
weariness. I have fallen asleep not only when I 
sat still in church, but also when I was walking 
along the road. 


I Cannot Sympathize 

With the people who are too tired to come to 
church on Sunday. There is no such thing. I 
have toiled all week, and to allow the horses to 
rest on Sunday, I have walked five miles to church 
and the same distance home again and enjoyed it. 
That was before there were any street cars in the 
country or any automobiles anywhere. We can 
do lots of things if we want to, and there is fun in 
doing hard things if you go at it right. No matter 
how weary you are, come to church. It’s restful. 
If you fall asleep, we shall count it a pleasure to 
wake you up. You can do worse things on Sunday 
than fall asleep in church, and you can do them 
with the result that you will wake up in a worse 
place than church.—The Monitor. 


LOOKING TOWARD EASTER 
The bsst textbook for personal workers is the 


Bible. “Every branch in me that beareth not 
fruit he taketh away,’ said Jesus. Study to learn 
how— 


Christ Won Andrew. John 1:40. 

Christ Won Nicodemus. John 3. 

Christ Won the Samaritan Woman. John 4. 

Christ Won Zacchaeus. Luke 19:1-10. 

Christ Won Paul. Acts 9:1-32. 

Andrew Won Peter. John 1:41. 

Philip Won the Ethiopian. Acts 8:26-40. 

Peter Won Cornelius. Acts 10. 

Aquila Won Apollos. Acts 8:24. - 

Paul Won Lydia and the Jailer. Acts 16. 
Euclid Heights M. E. Church, Los Angeles 


THE “IN THE GARDEN” SING 

A sure cure for the ‘‘Blues.” Tell your friends 
who are lonely and discouraged. This service will 
help to make a happy week. 

Duet, “Into the Woods My Master Went.” 

Tenor Solo and Chorus, “The Teuch of His 
Hand on Mine.” 

“To Pray and Not to Faint.” Bible reading. 

“Tn the Garden.” Song and story. 
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Silent sermon—‘’Tis Midnight and on Olive’s 
Brow.” 

Anthem—Plymouth Chorus. 

How meet discouragement—Preparing for a 
life of victory the Plymouth way. The Church 
service which is different—no moving pictures, no 
vaudeville programs. Instead a restful, inspiring 
hour of worship and fellowship.—Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Los Angeles. 


ON BUILDING 
The April issue, 1919, page 557, has an excellent 
story on church bells which many of ourreadersmay 
enjoy reading again. April, 1920, page 699, has a 
number of excellent plans for buildings and money- 
raising for building projects. 


Building Plans 
The advice of a reputable church architect is 
your first step in making your building plans. 
If you have any doubt about this, visit some of 
the beautiful churches in your vicinity, not neces- 
sarily large, costly edifices, but the medium-sized 


moderate church building that pleases the eye. 


both inside and outside. Then visit some of the 
buildings where the minister and the building 
committee felt the ‘“architect’s fee might be 
saved.” It is a rare instance when a minister is 
fortunate enough to have as a member of his 
committee a man who knows the scientific as well 
as practical problems involved in constructing a 
church edifice well enough so that it is safe to go 
ahead without expert counsel. Let us do our 
“saving”? on some other item, or postpone the 
purchase of some decoration or equipment until 
a later date, but have the plan and structure of 
the building sound and correct. You will find a 
directory of names of architects versed in the 
church field in this book. 


The Heating Plant 

A survey of building costs shows us that the 
heating plant is one of the expensive items, and 
every minister engaged in a building program 
would do well to acquaint himself with the various 
types of heating equipment on the market. Hach 
one has its selling points, but you can discover for 
yourself which one has the most sound selling 
points, what the principle back of the design is, 
and why it would be well to secure that particular 
type for your building. We find that this item is 
merely written into the general contract in many 
instances, and the contractor decides which heat- 
ing plant he will install and when the building is 
inspected and accepted, the committee learns 
that something ‘‘does not work,” but it is too late 
to do anything about it. Members suffer in 
silence until such time when enough money can 
be raised to purchase some other equipment that 
will suit the needs of the building. It is so easy to 
secure reading material on all manufactured 
products, and in many instances you can secure 
addresses of places where the thing is in operation 
and can be inspected. Learn for yourself before 
you sign the order. You should take into con- 
sideration three main questions in selecting a 
heating plant. 

1. What does the plant itself cost? 


2. What will it cost us to operate it? 

3. How much fuel must we buy to keep it going 
right? 

In some cases the initial cost is great by com- 
parison and the other two costs low, while others 
are just the opposite. The initial cost may look 
like a bargain, but the upkeep will be a life-long 
burden. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 

Many pastors have sums of money given to 
them by members of their parish for memorial 
windows. Unless expert guidance is sought, or 
general surveys made, many are misled by the 
‘price appeal’? and place our orders where we get 
quantity of glass rather than quality in art. In 
conversation with one of our leading artists in the 
stained glass field, I learned that many ministers 
solicit competitive bids from stained glass makers 
on the basis of filling a given space, without 
reference to the subject to be considered for the 
windows. The artist who does his work con- 
scientiously, adheres to subjects selected, and 

‘makes costly and accurate sketches, cannot com- 
pete in price with a commercial house. We may 
secure the space in the wall of the church filled at 
a low figure by this method, but do we secure for 
ourselves a lasting work of art to inspire those 
who look upon it day after day and Sunday after 
Sunday? 

Many pastors have no funds for art windows 
when the new church is planned, but a central 
idea is worked out for the structure and decora- 
tion, and the subjects for art windows are decided 
upon, so there will be general harmony in the 
whole plan. If this is done, and you are fortunate 
enough to receive donations for art windows, you 
can submit your plan to a reliable artist and have 
him tell you what he can do for you with the money 
you have in hand. Do not ask the artist to make 
a number of costly drawings from which to select, 
and when he presents them to you for inspection 
reject his plans and “‘shop’’ somewhere else. 
Someone must pay for the work he does for you 
at your request. If you do not do so, is it fair to 
ask some other church to assume this part of our 
responsibility? Let us secure the name or names 
of artists in stained glass, tell them how much 
money we have to put into a window, what the 
subject is to be, and they will tell us gladly what 
can be done with a given amount. In this way 
we shall secure windows that will be a credit to 
our institutions. 


DOOR KNOB HANGERS 

Many of our readers are arousing interest in 
special services by distributing notices and 
programs in the form of doorknob hangers. The 
boys of your church will be glad to help in this 
task, and you can secure the hangers at a low cost 
from Goodenough & Woglom, Woolverton Print- 
ing, Meigs Publishing Company, or Wm. H. Dietz. 


LIFT THE LEVEL 
Rev. Luther M. Bicknell, Presbyterian Church, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, uses this expressive name 
for his benevolence fund. No doubt, the fund is 
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increased by many a dollar to lift mankind to the 
level of Christianity with such a slogan to help him. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 

In going over some of our stock, we find several 
hundred certificates which might be of service to 
some of our readers. These blanks are printed in 
old English and script on heavy wedding stock, 
single sheets about the size of an ordinary letter- 
head sheet. We shall be glad to send a half dozen 
of these to you while they last, if you send us 50 
cents in postage to pay for the wrapping and 
postage. SS 
REMINISCENCES OF CALVARY 

A Sunday Evening Service by Rev. J. W. 
Kemmerer, Morganville, N. Y. 
real Prelude. | 
Hymns: In the Garden. Jesus, Keep Me Near | 
Cross. I’ll Live for Him. 

Scripture: John 18:1-19:15. 

Prayer. 

Duet, Old Rugged Cross, by concealed singers, 
immediately after prayer. (At this time the lights | 
are lowered or put out and a spot light is thrown | 
on the cross, in the front of the auditorium, which | 
has been splotched with red paint. The spikes 
and crown of thorns and inscription make it more 
effective. At the base are representations of the 
garments, the vinegar jug and spear. The lights 
are out during the remainder of the service. 
Candles should be used by choir and pastor.) 

Hymn: Alas and Did My Saviour Bleed. | 

Remaining Scripture: John 19:16-37. 

Duet, Calvary. (All special selections should be | 
sung from loft or concealed place. Quartette ) 
would be more effective.) 

Short Sermon on Christ’s Passion. 

Solo and Chorus: The Wayside Cross. 

Duet or Quartette during Pantomime: Rock 
of Ages. (The character should have pantomime | 
dress and long, flowing hair.) 

Lights On. 

Hymn: I Am Coming, Lord. 

Concealed music on accordion or something to 
produce weird effect: Almost Persuaded. 

Benediction and Recessional. 


RULES FOR FRIENDLY FOLKS IN 
A FRIENDLY CHURCH 

1. Cultivate constantly in your own lives the: 
spirit of friendliness. Get rid of hate and anger, 
prejudice and grudge-bearing. The service of 
worship is intended to help you do this very thing. 
Yield yourself to its gracious influence. 

2. Give immediate expression to the feeling of 
friendliness by greeting those about you at the 
close of the service. Speak first with the people 
you do not know. Remember, it is your business) 
to make them feel at home. 

3. Always go more than half way in being 
friendly. You would do this in your own home, 
how much more so in your Father’s House. 

N.B. If you happen to be a stranger here, please 
remember that these same rules apply to you, a 
well as to the regular attendants. You, too, mus 
go at least half way.—Porter Church Bulletin 
Brockton, Mass. 


HOW ONE MINISTER SEEKS ADVICE 

In Charleston, W. Va., there is a Baptist church 
that seriously and systematically endeavors to 
improve its methods of work by seeking the 
opinion and advice of its leading workers. The 
pastor is Rev. Clarence W. Kemper. There are 
100 people in what they call their official leader- 
ship. The pastor sent a letter to these leaders and 
enclosed the following. questions for them to 
answer: 

1. Worship 

1. What suggestion as to Wednesday evening 
meeting? 

2. What as to Sunday worship programs? 

3. What is your type of sermons: a—Topical? 
b—Expository? c_Historical? d—Evangelistic? 

4, What other suggestion would you make? 

5, What is your estimate of our preaching 
ministry? 

II. Education. 

1. What as to our Worker’s Meetings? 

2. What as to our departmental activities? 

3. What positive suggestions would you make 
to improve the spirit and efficiency of our school? 

4. What promotional suggestions would you 
make to have a school of 1000 in the New Temple 
this autumn? 

5. What is your estimate of our educational 
ministry? E 
III. Music. 

1. What is your estimate of our musical min- 
istry? 

2. Do you respond favorably to the proposed 
program of monthly vespers in the new church 
consisting of music and Bible reading? 

3. What suggestions do you make as to the best 
possible musical ministry in the new church? 

IV. Sociai Life. 

1. Make suggestions 
organization. 

2. Make suggestions on method of welcome for 
the new church. 

8. Make suggestions as to registry of all visitors 
and new comers to our new church. 

4. Make suggestions as to most efficient methods 
of using our bulletins. 

V. Wholesome Publicity. 

1. What of personal publicity? 

2. What of newspaper publicity? 

8. What are best methods of using bulletins? 

VI. Intensifying the Spiritual Interest. 

1. How best to promote daily family worship? 

2. How encourage wide reading of the Bible? 

8. How best encourage systematic, generous 
giving of means to the church cause as a means of 
spritual growth? 

4. How best encourage regular church attend- 
ance on the part of all our members to keep vital 
their Christian living? 


improving our district 


THE NEW CONSTITUENCY LIST 
We always have a card-index tray on our desk 
into which goes every new name we come across. 
It grows month by month. We call on these 
people, we send them literature, and invite them 
to various church functions. We ask other people 
to call on them and in the course of time some of 


them join the church. When we raise our annual 
budget we get a considerable amount of money 
from them for our work. It is essential for the 
success of any church that desires to grow to have 
some method of this kind. 


CONGREGATION SELECTS HYMNS 

In connection with a favorite hymn song 
service the people of Fulton, IIl., Presbyterian 
Church were asked for two Sundays to vote on 
their favorite hymns. A suggestive list of twenty- 
three hymns was printed in the bulletin and space 
provided to write in any other favorites. The 
leading twelve songs selected by the vote were the 
following: “Abide With Me,” “Tell Me the Old, 
Old Story,” ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,” “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” ‘In the Cross of Christ I 
Glory,” ‘Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me,” ‘I Need Thee 
Every Hour,” ““What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” 
“Lead Kindly Light,’ “God Be With You,” 
“Rock of Ages,” and “America.” “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul” was sixteenth in the list. These 
hymns were sung at the “big sing” at the church 
in a special service. 

Another church at Philadelphia, N. Y., did this 
in another way. Each member of the congrega- 
tion was asked to make up a list of 20 hymns, and 
51 lists were turned in, containing 240 hymns. 
The following list shows the number of votes cast: 


Abide With: Nero ts See a oe noe 2 ee 80 
Nearer My God'to Thee_2_-<--- =.=) see 24 
Wheadekindly. Wighte- oe = eee eee 22 
Dear Lord and Father of Mankind, -__-_--- 21 
We May Not Climb the Heavenly Steeps___ 19 
Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult____________ 17 
My. Country... lis’ of neese ean 16 
O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go_______-_- 16 
There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy___-_-_-_-- 15 
Day Is Dying in ‘theyWestac. 22-2. e ee 15 
Sun of MysSoult 234 Sen eee 15 
How: Pirmaltoundation. ——= 22 25) oe eee 15 
Jerusalemithe:- Goldens =.) see eee 15 
Love Divine, All Love Excelling._..__-___- 15 
Onward Christian Soldieras2- 2-2 eee es seee 14 
OlMMother: Dear), Jerusaleme= os: oes pee oe 14 
Holy tHolysboly= 22 eS oa ae ae 14 
Rockiot7A gest 34 2 bee sto eee Be ee ae 13 
Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus_-2_o__-.---- 13 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee_____...-_---- 13 


In these two lists se find six alike and the hymn 
that received the most votes was ‘‘Abide With 
Me.” It is of great value to worship if the people 
can sing the hymns they like best. Give them a 
chance to tell what they want. 


HAVE A FAMILY ALTAR WEEK 

A really new thing has been done in Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Rev. Frank T. Walters nas written 
about it. Mr. Walters is pastor of The}First 
Christian Church and his associate in this new 
endeavor was Dr. D. G. MacLennan, pastor of,the 
First Presbyterian Church. Mr. Walters says: 

“We set April 19-26 as Family Altar Week in 
our two churches and worked to that end/in our 
united plans. We bought 8,000 copies ofjLuke’s 
gospel, pennv edition and 200 of our church 
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workers placed one in every Hutchinson home 
Tuesday afternoon April 21. 

With each gospel going into the homes went a 
card like the one attached. 

“Yours is one of 8,000 Hutchinson -homes 
receiving a copy of the Gospel of Saint Luke today 
presented by the First Christian and First Presby- 
terian Churches. We hope you will read it care- 

fully and prayerfully. 


Special Family Worship Meetings 
This Week 7:30 p.m. 


Tuesday—First Presbyterian Church 
Wednesday—First Presbyterian Church 
Thursday—First Christian Church 
Friday—First Christian Church 


COME 


We held meetings Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings in the Presbyterian church and Thursday 
and Friday in the Christian church speaking upon 
prayer, Bible, family altars, and enlisting families 
to establish altars and read the scriptures. 


The daily papers, both morning and evening, 
have been giving and are now giving large space 
of their own arrangements to publicity in this 
matter. By the coupon method, the editors are 
trying to discover whether the citizenship of 
30,000 people want religious publicity. Thousands 
otherwise uninterested are now reading the gospel 
of Luke at the morning meal from the daily paper, 
or in the evening, and hundreds have been pledged 
to daily prayer. This scripture printing and read- 
ing will continue through the daily press until 
Mothers’ Day, the time set by the two ministers 
for ending this campaign. 


The co-operation by the newspapers is remark- 
able. One corner of the paper is reserved for 
“Daily Reading of the Gospel of Luke.” The 
reading lesson for the day is printed in full. 


“We placed 558 gospels in hands of the young 
men in our local state reform school and 51 in the 
hands of officers. 


SUGGESTING PUNCTUALITY 

Rev. E. L. Frost, Jr., pastor of the Methodist 
Church, Orient ,N. Y., desired his people to get to 
Church earlier so he sent a suggestion through the 
mail printed on the church letterhead. 

Some Things We See But Do Not Notice 

On Being Late 

In his letter he tells the results of habitual 

tardiness. 


PUT BIBLES INTO HOTELS 

Word comes from Madison, Wisconsin, that the 
First Congregational Church there is seeking to 
put Bibles into every room of two hotels. They 
are co-operating with the Gideons. They call for 
700 Bibles. The method of securing them is to ask 
everybody who comes to church to make a gift to 
this end. There is no personal soliciting. Every 
dollar given goes to buy a Bible. Why cannot 
every church do something of this kind? 


GO TO CHURCH RAIN OR SHINE 

Here is something good for that pleasant Sunday || 
Church member. Why I Attend Service When It 
Rains! | 

Because the Fourth Commandment does not | 
except the rainy Lord’s Day. 

Because I insist upon the minister being there, | 
whose contract is no more holding than mine. 

Because I may miss exactly the sermon or prayer | 
I need. 

Because my presence helps more on rainy days 
than on bright days. 

Because the rain did not keep me from tea last | 


Monday, nor the dinner last Wednesday, nor the | 


movies last Saturday, nor the store any day in the | 
week, | 
Because an example which cannot stand a little _ 
wetting is of little account. 
Because the man who fears the rain will soon | 
fear the cloud, and he who fears the day will soon | 
fear the daylight itself as reason for neglecting | 
the church. 
Because my real excuse must be to the God of 
the Sabbath. 
Every duty we omit obscures some truth we 
should have known. 


DEDICATING CHURCH FURNITURE 

Within the past few years churches have under- 
taken to dedicate every new thing they install. 
There have been sent to us dedication ceremonies 
of church building, bulletin boards, pipe organs, 
hymn books, chimes, play grounds, church bells, 
lighting systems and new ground for the new 
church as well as re-opening and re-dedication of | 
buildings. 

Now comes an account of the dedication of 
pulpit furniture in a church in Kansas City, Mo. 
In this case the furniture was designed and made 
by one of the members. There was a communion | 
service at this service and the pastor spoke on | 
“Christ’s Communion Table.’”? The furniture 
cost $1,000 and was the gift of one of the members. 

This movement which seeks to dedicate every- | 
thing belonging to the church grows out of a desire 
to sanctify all these material agencies to the wor- 
ship and service of God. It is an attempt to make 
the house of God a sacred place and to encourage 
the spirit of worship. In churches where the 
church officers are consecrated by a special service | 
the same thought is uppermost. Without doubt 
our age and generation needs this lesson very 
much. 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


Why We Go to Church 
Rev. T. R. Jones 

For Rest—Matt. 11:28. 

For Meditation—Psa. 48:9. 
For Prayer—Matt. 21:18. 

For Strength—Isa. 40:31. 
For Fellowship—Psa. 133:1. 

To Worship—Psa. 96:9 
To Inquire—Psa. 27:4. 

To Testify—Psa. 116:18. 
To Renew Our Love—Jonah 2:4, 
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HOME COMING DAY FOR DOLLARS 

A rather unique post-czrd comes from Buffalo, 
N.Y. Itis from the Walden Presbyterian Church. 
The first thing you see on the card is, “Home 
Coming Day for the Church Dollar.” There is 
a motto and a goal. The invitation continues this 
way: 

Motto: “Every Church dollar at home.” 


Goal: “Every pledge (local, benevolent, church- 
building) paid up to 

You are a member of the general committee to 
notify any Church Dollars you see of this reunion. 

And of Course, You Will Be There to Greet 
Them. 

This church publishes a little paper called “‘The 
Neighbor.” In that we discover why the dollars 
are wanted. The people are building a new church 
and need more cash. In describing the day the 
following information is given: 

Sunday will be a Pay Up Day. A study of our 
church finances shows that our need is not for 
special offerings at this time. But we can stand a 
payment of pledges up to date. Contractors will 
soon demand their final settlements on the new 
building. If all will have their new-building 
pledge paid up to date on ———————_- we will 
have the money in hand. Provision must be made 
for fuel and also the matter of the paving tax for 
this year. If everybody pays up his church pledge 
to date, these will be easily taken care of. Remit- 
tances should be made to all of the Church Boards 
before the first of If the benevolent 
pledges are paid to date by ———————— we 
can square ourselves with the world. 

If we could close with every pledge 
paid up-to-date, wouldn’t it be “a grand and 
glorious feeling?’”’ Pay Up Day— ——————— 
—_—--—— is Home Coming Day for the Church 


Dollar. 
A RED LETTER MONEY RAISER 

Rev. Leonard W. Doolan, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Danville, Ky., writes a letter all 
in red ink telling of his “‘Cover-the-Quilt’’ method 
of raising money. In a former parish he started 
to raise $300 and got $457. He says, “This 
time we asked, under much less favorable 
conditions and in a quite different community, 
for enough to Cover the Quilt (by measurement 
just $368) and secured $425. The sentiment, as 
well as the novelty of the thing aroused very 
general interest among the folks. 

“The Quilt is a cotton sheet hung on a light 
frame affixed upright back of the pulpit. As the 
dollar-bills, each with the name of donor pinned 
on (slips for which, with pins, have been passed 
just before taking up the offering), come in, the 
Pastor reads off the names pinned on the ‘‘pieces,” 
and hands them to helpers who pin them on the 
sheet. 

Later we placed on the wall in the front vesti- 
blue, the whole list of names of ‘piecers.’ The idea 
made an enjoyable service as well as a profitable 
one. A local bank took care of the quilt after it 
was ‘pieced’ and hung it up over its vault for sev- 
eral days, attracting no little attenion, all of which 
was to our advertising advantage.” 
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THE GAME OF LIFE 
From Spokane, Wash., comes a post card 
invitation which was evidently sent out to the 
congregation. We reprint the invitation as 
nearly like the original as possible. 
The cards were numbered. 


(Ie 
GAME 
Ff LIFE 


Sunday Talks 


to Young People and 
People who Noses 
Grow Old. 


* 


* 


Ten Ways to Boost{Your Church 

1. Come on time every time; 2. Enter heartily 
into the hymns and prayers and listen intently to 
the message; 8. Speak cordially to all you meet, 
especially to strangers; 4. Accept any post of duty 
offered you, and work at it dependably; 5. Don’t 
knock, unless on yourself; 6. If you like the sermon 
or the anthem, tell the preacher or the singers, and 
also tell other folks; 7. Never oppose anything 
simply because it is new and different—old things 
were once new; 8. Say a word of counsel to the 
unsaved; 9. Don‘t let Satan hinder your usefulness 
by somebody’s foolish remarks; 10. Never go with 
the crowd unless the crowd goes right, and then 
be sure you are courteous. And God’s peace shall 
be with you.—The Weekly Reminder, Baptist 
Church, Danville, Ky. 


* * * 


Rev. R. F. Krauch, Pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Baltimore, sends in a Birthday Calendar, 
about 12 inches wide and 24 inches long. There 
is one page for each month in the year, the upper 
half devoted to a beautiful picture and the month’s 
program, and the lower half to the days of the 
months. Space is allowed under the figures for 
the printing of names of church members whose 
birthdays fall on given days. It is needless to 
say that every member of the parish will find his 
or her name on the calendar, since we all have 
birthdays, and that every member would value 
the calendar and give it a prominent place. A 
silent but constant reminder. 


THE MINISTRY OF OUR WOMAN 
MEMBERS 

Dr. Henry A. Porter, Third Baptist Church, 
St. Louis, gives special recognition to the work 
done by the women’s organizations of his parish 
by printing a survey of their reports in the church 
calendar. He closes the paragraph by saying, 
“The work of the women of our church is so 
varied and so manifold that it cannot be tabulated. 
We can only thank God for them and prize them.” 
A worthy tribute, and one deserved in most 


churches. Ministers who recognize the high per- 
centage of women members in the church and their 
untiring loyalty are sure to increase the church 
roll as well as the good will among the workers. 


THE SERMON BALLOT 

Rev. Carl Knudson, Dillon, Montana, increased 
his average attendance from 40 to 150 by using 
the following plan: 

Bul. No. 1. As the Bulletin goes to press ballots 
are still coming in on the topics for evening ser- 
mons. At the present time the following questions 
are leading: Responsibility for the Crime Wave; 
What Ails Our Youth; Does Prohibition Prohibit?; 
What Is a Christian? 

The winning subjects will be treated at the 
evening service. 

Bul. No. 2. Ballot on sermon subjects for even- 
ing themes next Sunday. Today submit your 
nominations. Write on the following blank two 
sermon themes you would like discussed. From 
those submitted the pastor will choose eight from 
which four will be selected. These will appear 
next Sunday in the Bulletin. Hand the blanks to 
usher or to pastor today if possible—by Wednes- 
day noon at latest. 

Bul. No. 3. Vote for four of the following eight 
subjects for evening sermon themes. Hand ballots 
to pastor or ushers after church. 

1. To Him That Hath Shall Be Given. 

2. Is Christianity Practical in Industry? 

8. How Should a Modern Christian Keep Sun- 

day? : 
. The Christian View of Modern Strikes. 
The Marks of a Christian Education. 
. White Supremacy and the Orient. 
. What Has Become of Creeds? 
. The Significance of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Rev. W. R. Ferguson, First Christian Church, 
Florence, Kansas, sends a small folder called 
“‘Pocket Religious Guide.’’ Schedules for morning 
and evening services, sermon themes and scripture 
references, for the month are printed on it, and 
you are asked to carry it with you. 


THE FORUM 
Little Falls, N. Y., February 23, 1926 
Dear Expositor: 

We are trying an interesting experiment in the 
Presbyterian Church of Little Falls, N. Y. A 
School of Missions has been set up with four 
classes and taught by the leading men of the com- 
munity. All the leaders are professional men. 
The enrollment goal was set at 100. But this was 
soon pased, and now the number enlisted is nearly 
150. A supper is served each Wednesday evening 
for the seven weeks of the course. In a brief social 
period immediately following the meal, some 
special feature is introduced. Sometimes it is a 
missionary tableau, or a playlet; again it is an 
instrumental number, or the singing of songs from 
the country studied by singers in national costume. 
The enthusiasm for missions was never greater in 
this church. The men are taking an interest as 
never before. 

The following classes will be offered for seven 


weeks on consecutive Wednesday evenings: 


“Peasant Pioneers,’ dealing with the Slav in| 
“New Days in | 


America, led by Mr. Dudleston. 


Latin America.” led by Mr. Hervey. ‘Looking 


Ahead with Latin America,’ a book for young | 


people, led by Mr. Mills. ‘Prayer and Missions’ 


will be used for the joint devotional hour, led by | 


the pastor. 
Yours truly, 
J. F. Riggs, Pastor 


Portland, Ind., February 26, 1926 
Dear Expositor: 
There are few Churches that have not a large 


constituency of veterans in the service of Jesus the | 


| 
| 


King. These veterans are oftimes unable to take | 


active part in the services of the Church, but are 
very sensitive to being left out. So I worked out 
the idea of a ‘Veterans’ Service.” 


The veterans | 


were special guests, and the services were con- | 


ducted by the young people of the Christian 
Endeavor. 

The program was given in the morning imme- 
diately following the Sunday School, being as 
follows: 

Prelude—Gloria Patri. 

Hymn, “Love Divine, All Love Excelling.”’ 

Responsive Reading, ‘“‘The Father’s Care.” 

Prayer, by Class Leader. 

Hymn, ‘‘Where the Gates Swing Outward 

Never.” 

Offering, two young girls acting as ushers. 

Bible Play, ‘‘A Mother’s Faith’ (found in 
“Dramatized Stories for Young People,’ by Mary 
M. Russell). : 

Sermon, ‘‘The Sunset.’’ Psa. 113:3. 

Selection, by choir, “I’ll Trust Him All the Way.”’ 
(A good substitute for this would be, ‘‘Going 
Down the Valley.’’) 


Presentation of roses as souvenirs by three girls. | 


Each veteran was given a beautiful red rose. The 
oldest person, the oldest Christian, and the one 
having the most grandchildren or great-grand- 
children, and the one having the youngest grand- 
child or great-grandchild, were all accorded 
special seats of honor on the rostrum before the 
roses were given. 

Hymn, ‘Faith of Our Fathers.’’ 

Benediction. 


Needless to say there were many in tears as | 


memories floated back to these saints, and I think 
nothing that I have ever done for these people 
brought us so close together as did this service. 


Rev. G. H. Boyd, Evangelical Church | 


Percival, Iowa, January 25, 1926 

The Expositor: 
Were I to be limited to two magazines the 
Expositor would be one of them. Being Super- 


intendent of Schools and Pastor of the Federated 


Church keeps me fairly busy. 
In addition to my other work I am putting out 


a church bulletin every two weeks, which has a 
pretty good circulation for a rural community. | 
I make considerable use of the Expositor in my | 


High School Bible class. 
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| 
| 


Every issue of the Expositor is very stimulating 
and helpful. May your work go on forever 
blessing the busy minister! 

Very truly yours, 
Russell C. Ross 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 

The past few months have brought to the 
editor’s desk many letters commending the pres- 
ence of advertisements in our book. The letters 
of praise come from men who have learned about 
some much needed article, probably something 
they have wanted for a long time and did not 
know where it might be secured. As proof that 
our readers want knowledge of, and need many 
more, products than are found advertised in our 
pages, we receive hundreds of inquiries every 
month asking for information and for names and 
addresses where articles may be secured. This 
part of our work is a real joy to us, since it gives 
us direct contact with the reader and allows us to 
feel we are really serving him. 

It seems there yet remain some brethren in our 
ranks who “‘are too busy to care for such things,”’ 
or who speak of the information given as ‘‘chaff 
among the wheat.’”’ Let me quote from an article 
by Rev. William S. Mitchell, in The Expositor for 
February, 1922. ‘‘Every preacher who buys a 
book, subscribes for a magazine or attends a con- 
ference or a convention or a summer school makes 
an investment in himself. He invests the money, 
the time, his personality, his intellectuality, his 
spirituality in that book, magazine or period of 
training or inspiration. Whatever he gets out of 
these is his earning on his investment. If he gets 
nothing out of it, he has made a poor investment. 
I know preachers whose bookshelves are lcaded 
with weighty works on philosophy and Egypt- 
ology and psychology, all fine, essential subjects, 
but these men run to these to the exclusion of the 
things their folks need, and, incidentally are willing 
to pay for. Many an otherwise successful preacher 
has become a failure through overloading with 
unsaleable goods and finally has been compelled 
to go through bankruptcy proceedings by way of 
retirement. I am not arguing for the restriction 
of reading and preaching to popular taste. We 
are prophets not thrillers. Nevertheless we have 
ourselves to sell. That is how we earn our living. 
Some of us have unsaleable stock and don’t know 
it. Look at your salary check. Perhaps the folks 
who are buying our services do.”’ 

Every minister is confronted with the duty of 
expending money for equipment and material to 
keep his work up to date, and there comes to many 
of us the task of engineering the building of a 
church, so let us not be blind to the opportunities 
that come to us day by day to post ourselves to 
meet our problems in an intelligent way. Read 
the advertisements. It will save you time and 
money for the spiritual end of the work. 


PAGEANTS AND MUSIC 
We are learning through these pageants what 
a large place art can have in the service of religion, 
and we trust that we shall all be willing to donate 
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24-Hour 
Parish Paper Service 


We print and ship all weekly parish 
papers within 24 hours after receiv- 
ing copy. 4 and 8-page monthly 
papers are shipped within 48 hours. 


Samples and Particulars Free 


The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Easter, Mothers’ Day, Vacation Bible Schools, Etc. 


Mothers’ 
venir Card and An- 
nouncement No. 349. 


Day Sou- 


Four page Easter 
Folder No, 249—3!% 
x 6 inches. 
Printed in two colors— $ 
Sperepae te message, 1 Ask for gam! < 75¢ 
per 
300 or more at 75¢ a 100. 50 for 
of Easter, Mothers’ Day, Fathers’ 
Free Sample Day and Vacation Bible School 
a, Jinan == > Supplies. write todaya 
100 Letterheads 814x11 and 100 Envelopes | 
printed in blue ink (not over 4 lines) . . 

Also have other stationary bargains 
WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
generously to the enrichment of this part of our 
church program. The Three Arts Chorus fully 


justified our faith in the fact that there is plenty | 


of amateur musical talent in our church awaiting 
encouragement and coaching. Shall we plan to 
enrich the service of the Ministry of Music? 


‘And how about the Orchestra? Did you not get 


real pleasure out of the augmented orchestra?— 
Bulletin, St. John’s, Joliet, Illinois. 


ENLISTING HELP 
Does your Dad attend a Bible Class? There 
is a place for him in the class which meets in 
it adc ae See on Sunday morning at 9:30. Tell 
him about it.—Sunday School Bulletin, White 
Temple, San Diego, California. 


SHUT-INS 

Rev. Ernest H. Shanks, Salem, Oregon, prints 
on his weekly calendar the names and addresses 
of members who are ill and unable to leave their 
homes. Think how many happy minutes this 
thoughtfulness brings to the one ‘shut-in’ by 
causing friends and acquaintances to drop in for 
a call. 


The Orchestra 
The orchestra begins to play at 9:45 Sunday 
morning. Thats quite a treat for music lovers. 
Especially is the orchestra an inspiration for the 


younger folks, and the boys and girls are led to ' 


strive to develop their talents. Have you noticed 
that almost nobody speaks while the orchestra 
plays?—Bulletin, Methodist Church, Alva, Okla. 
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Mt. Rubidoux 


(Continued fram page 821) 


fragrant by the faint smell of growing things. 
Through the stillness are heard quaint, subdued 
chimes from the center of town, unable to repress 
till sunrise the sweet carols. At a distance the 
narrow belts of blazing lights about the mount 
seem to form a scintillating, jewelled rosary, sur- 
mounted by the lighted cross which all through 
the hours of darkness has been projected into the 
night by flood lights at its base, a symbol of light 
in a darkened world. 

The wonder of that symbol, its metamorphosis, 
affords ample food for thought on the short cross- 
town walk to the foot of Rubidoux. Only God 
could transform a ghastly gibbet into such a 
symbol of love and life! 

The ascent along the foot paths is rocky but 
not extremely arduous. Like the roads, the paths 
are moving streams of teeming humanity. But 
with all the purr of the motors and the crush 
of the crowds there is a remarkable absence of 
commotion and none of the loud talk and raucous 
noise usually associated with such a confluence of 
people. It is the hushed expectancy that they all 
seem to feel as they come to worship. 

From off across the slumbering town, spread out 
dimly below, still floats upward the faint charming 
sounds of the chimes which could not be restrained. 
The level top is finally attained, and there a great 
throng is found waiting quietly, reverently, in the 
dim light of the fading moon. The “up” road has 
once more been closed and the last car has de- 
posited its burden at the top and descended. 
Peaceful quiet once more enfolds the scene and the 
morning stillness is no longer profaned by the throb 
of sacrilegious motors. As the black of the East 
gradually fades to gray the pilgrim finds a seat 
near the foot of the cross and gazes out upon a dim 
sea of faces uplifted, while the hush of a cathedral 
prevails. Far below lies the misty town, its orderly 
little rows of street lights still twinkling—remote— 

|apparently oblivious to the impending recurrence 
of the Easter miracle. Far to the east a faint flush 
crowns the distant peaks of the San Jacinto moun- 
tains. To the north and west the majestic, snow- 
clad San Bernardinos are still wrapt in night. 
Overhead the vault of heaven; all about one this 
quiet, expectant multitude, which on this eminence 
seems somehow apart from the world. 

With a blare of brass a quartette of sonorous 
trombones bursts forth in the exultant: Easter 
hymns, opening the service with this martial, vic- 
torious music that heralds the greatest victory of 
all. Then, with all eyes lifted to the gaunt cruci- 
form timbers above it, the great congregation, as 
with a single voice, expresses its joy in the inspiring 
old hymn, “In the Cross of Christ I Glory’ while 
above them “from the cross the radiance stream- 
ing”’ in verity “adds new luster to the day.” 

With a solemn oneness the assembled host that 
has come to worship the risen Lord joins in the 
prayer he taught and its murmur sweeps in waves 
to the foot of the cross. As the roseate blush of the 
East grows warmer the large chorus makes vocal 
the inspiration of the old masters and then once 


more the waves of sound as the people join in a 


responsive reading; “I will lift up mine eyes unto | 


the hills.” 

Again the hush, the impressive hush of a great 
expectant gathering, as the old, old story, ever 
new, is read. ‘And very early in the morning the 
first day of the week they came unto the sepulcher 
at the rising of the sun.’’ And there, above the far 
flung, hazy, rose-touched San Jacintos flashes the 
thin livid rim of the rising sun, just as it had risen 
upon the two Marys those many years ago in 
far off Palestine, flooding the scene with a new 
life and beauty. 

Up there, the cross—empty—no longer an in- 
strument of torture and slow death but a symbol 
of life eternal. All about the living rock, such as 
the artisans had fashioned into a virgin tomb for 
Joseph of Arimathea. Afar, the mighty mountains, 
transfigured in a slowly mounting flood of warm 
light. The world remote, the empty cross, the 
rock, the vast silence, the rising sun, the simple, 
enthralling story of the empty tomb! Is it any 
wonder that the pilgrims return each year in ever 
increasing numbers to drink deeply of the in- 
spiration and peace of the scene and to refresh their 
souls with that supremely beautiful story told in 
that supremely beautiful setting? 

An appropriate reading, a hymn, a prayer and 
the service is at an end. To one who has had the 
privilege of sharing in its blessings, the Easter 
story can never again be quite the same. No mat- 
ter how great its innate wonder and compelling 
power, its glory will ever be enhanced by the re- 
flected glory of that unforgettable Easter sunrise 
on Mount Rubidoux. 


Easter Texts and Topics 
(Continued from page 822) 


To quote Josiah Flew, Browning writes on much 
the same lines. Spending a part of the summer in 
a villa among the mountains of Geneva with his 
sister and a lady friend, the friend suddenly died. 
“La Saisiaz’”’ was inspired by the sad occurrence, 
dealing with the Easter truth: “Is death the 
final termination of life?” To give the poet’s con- 
ception, the poem works out the theory of the 
present life as being a probation to the future life, 
and that on the character of this life the gain or 
loss of the next depends. Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam’”’ and Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ode to Immortality” 
are further poems for study in connection with 
the Haster message. 

The famous Australian essayist, F. W. Bore- 
ham, discusses the theme: “Is death a blind 
alley?” He refers to young lives cut off as they 
are just getting into their stride. “It looks,” 
he says, ‘fas if we have found a blind alley at 
last. But, have we?’ Then he tells of navigating 
a small boat up a picturesque Australian river. 
A canoe glides ahead of them. Presently the 
waters seem to come to an end, as if they had 
reached the head of a lake. Progress appeared 
barred. They watched the canoe, when it simply 
vanished. The banks seemed to swallow it up. 
Rowing on, they came to where it appeared to 
vanish, when lo! a sudden twist in the river was 
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artfully concealed by a tangle of bush. The canoe 
had only turned a bend. So, he teaches, a blind 
alley may be no blind alley at all; only a bend in 
to road. It is an apt illustration if the Easter 
message should have to deal with lives cut down 
ere they have half fulfilled their years. 

We broadcast across the sea our meditation for 
Easter. We trust that the Easter message may 
be successfully multiplied in many a pulpit and 
in many a life. 


Bruton Church 


(Continued from page 823) 

destined to become Presidents of the United States 
came for divine service; seven who were to sign 
that immortal document which declared the 
American Colonies free and independent of Great 
Britain were constantly in attendance, as well 
as John Marshall, Edmund Randolph and many 
others who made large contributions to the life 
of the nation. 


This historic landmark was the scene of many 
thrilling services during those first months of the 
Revolutionary struggle. We are told that the 
building was inadequate to hold the crowd that 
gathered for the first service held after the news 
of the passing of the Stamp Act reached the little 
Virginia town. The love for the mother country 
was still strong in the hearts of the men who 
gathered there, and yet justice, liberty and peace 
were also crying for recognition as these patriots, 
on bended knees, their minds torn with conflicting 
emotions, sent up their petitions to the King of 
Kings. In George Washington’s diary, still care- 
fully preserved and cherished, mention is made 
of attending Bruton Church and of “fasting all 
day.” 

Many of the English churches fell into disuse 
and dilapidation at the close of the long struggle 
for independence, but not so with old Bruton’s, 
for this worthy shrine has never ceased to be in 
constant use save for the few times when the 
building was being repaired or remodeled. In 
1840 the members of the ancient sanctuary de- 
cided that in order to keep up with the march of 
progress, the interior of their church must be 
modernized, so the high pulpit was taken down; 
the colonial pews were removed, as were the flag- 
stone chancel and aisles, and at length famous old 
Bruton took on the appearance of a modern style 
church. 

But somehow it was never quite the same! 
The new up-to-date pews and the pulpit without 
its sounding board did not seem-in keeping with 
the beautiful old building that had seen so much 
history and had played an active part in the life 
of the old days, and some sixty years later when 
another generation had come to worship beneath 
its ancient roof, this feeling of unrest still existed 
and again it was decided to change the interior of 
the hallowed shrine. But this time it was not to 
be modernized to keep pace with the fast-moving 
time. Noindeed! For the quaint old pulpit, with 
its sounding-board above, was brought back to its 
original place in the southeast corner; the old- 
time chancel occupied again its first position and 


the colonial pews restored as in the olden days 
and made memorial to the great characters who 
once used them, each pew having upon its door a 
bronze tablet engraved with the name of the 
person thus memorialized. 

And as a beautiful tribute to Alexander Spotts- 
wood, who loved this church and was instrumental 
in its building, the governor’s pew overhung with 
its rich red canopy was again re-installed and 
on it was inscribed in golden letters the name of 
this beloved colonial governor. Directly beneath 
it was placed a chair to honor the memory of 
Lord Botetourt, another favorite governor of the 
Virginia Colony. The walls of the church are lined 
with tablets inscribed with the names and deeds of 
many of Bruton’s illustrious worshipers, whose 
names are now familiar words in the pages of 
American history, and in the aisles, paved with 
purest white marble, have been restored the stones 
to mark the last resting-place of two colonial 
governors, one secretary of state and a noted judge 

~of the early days of the young Republic. 

The work of restoration covered a period of 
several months and thousands of dollars were 
spent in converting old Bruton into its original 
appearance. This reproduction was faithfully 
carried out and on the three hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the first church at Jamestown, 
old Bruton was re-consecrated to serve the cause 
of God and of our country. Two noted gifts were 
made to the church at this anniversary service— 
the beautiful lectern, which Theodore Roosevelt, 
then President of the United States, sent as an 
offering to the noted old shrine, and a handsome 
Bible, the gift of King Edward VII. 

Visitors are sometimes taken to the crypt of the 
church, where in a vault may be seen three 
communion services, which in addition to being 
antique are also extremely handsome. One of 
these is the service used in that Jamestown 
church, having been removed to Bruton in 1699, 
together with the baptismal font, which is still in 
use; another is the set bearing the royal arms of 
King George III and another given by Lady 
Gooch in 1686. 

The churchyard surrounding Bruton Church 
is also of great interest to the stranger, containing 
as it does many quaint old tombs and epitaphs, and 
many men prominent in the early history of Vir- 
ginia are buried here. 

There is no more interesting church to be found 
in all America than this historic old landmark, 
which has weathered the storms for over two 
centuries and stands today as a worthy monument 
to its illustrious builders as well as to those men 
of 1607, who, at Jamestown Island nailed an 
awning to a few neighboring trees and com- 
menced the church, which was to be continued 
in famous old Bruton. 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ THE BIBLE 

1. The Bible is the message of God to man. 
It is the standard of the highest moral teaching. 

2. It has made known to us the character and 
will of God and his purposes of love to our sinful 
race. 

3. The Bible is our only perfect and authorita- 
tive rule of life and conduct. 
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Church Acoustics 
(Continued from page 826) 


more detailed treatment of this aspect of the 
subject will be found in an article on ‘‘Acoustics 
in Auditorium Design” in The American Architect 
for June 18, 1924, copies of which may be had 
upon request. 

Reverberation 


At least nine out of ten cases of troublesome 
acoustics are due to excessive reverberation, a 
phenomenon which may be observed in any 
empty room, and all too frequently in rooms 
occupied by audiences. A word of explanation 
of this phenomenon will be pardoned. If we 
stand out of doors at a distance of forty or fifty 
feet from a wall surface of a building, a sharp clap 
of the hands will produce a distinct echo. The 
sound wave striking the wall is reflected and the 
time required for it to travel the distance from 
the observer to the wall and back is sufficiently 
great for us to perceive a repetition of the original 
sound. If instead of being out of doors, our 
reflecting wall is one of the six bounding surfaces 
of a room, and we consider that each of these 
surfaces reflects the sound not once but many 
times before the energy of the sound is dissipated 
to the point of inaudibility, we have the phenome- 
non of reverberation. Indoors then we have not a 
single repetition or echo, but a large number of 
repetitions following each other in such rapid 
succession that the ear does not distinguish them 
as separate impulses, but simply as a very ap- 
preciable prolongation of the original sound. The 
effect on speech is to cause each syllable to over- 
lap appreciably the sound of succeeding syllables, 
resulting in confusion that makes understanding 
difficult. In music, the effect is the same as that 
produced by an inexperienced pianist, who plays 
without taking the foot from the loud pedal. 

To the minister who finds himself forced to 
preach in a too reverberant church there is the 
practical suggestion to speak as slowly as possible. 
Like all advice, this is easier to give than to 
follow. It may induce a restraint that is fatal to 
successful speaking. It is better to cure the condi- 
tion than to kill the preacher. 


The antidote for too much reverberation is to 
provide surfaces that will absorb more and reflect 
less of the sound than do the ordinary wall surfaces. 
The difference between an empty and a full 
audience room is a matter of common experience. 
In the latter case the clothing of the audience 
absorbs the sound much more effectively than the 
empty seats, thus reducing the reverberation. 
Many churches that are passable when fully oc- 
cupied may prove annoying with only a part of 
the seats filled. In such cases, pew cushions will 
greatly improve the acoustics under the small 
audience conditions. Carpeting the floor will 
also effect an improvement. 


But in many cases of rooms with lofty ceilings 
and massive masonry walls, even a capacity 
audience may not furnish enough absorbing 
surface to reduce the reverberation sufficiently. 
In fact, it will turn out in general, that if the 


ceiling height is such that there are more than 
about 175 cubic feet of space enclosed for each 
person in the audience, the room will be too rever- 
berant. In such cases, the cure is to line the walls 
or ceilings with sound absorbent material of some 
sort. Numerous materials are now on the market 
to be used for the purpose. Felts composed of 
hair or vegetable fiber, wall boards of pressed 
wood or fibers from flax or sugar cane are em- 
ployed for acoustical correction. Felts one inch 
in thickness absorb from 50 to 60 per cent of sound 
which strikes them, while the thinner fiber boards 
absorb from 20 to 25 per cent. The amount of 
material needed to produce acceptable conditions 
in any given case can be accurately estimated, not 
as a matter of guess work but of perfectly definite 
scientific calculations. 

All of the foregoing applies to the church that 
is already completed and is found to be trouble- 
some. To the minister and building committee 
charged with the planning of a new church, the 
best advice that can be given is to put the ques- 
tion of acoustic planning up to the architect at 
the very beginning. The architect today should 
be made to feel that an architectural “‘eye-sore”’ 
is as excusable as an acoustical “‘ear-sore.”” Many, 
many experiences, in which the writer has been 
ealled upon to furnish a key for the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen, prompts him to 
urge the importance and necessity of taking 
acoustics into consideration in the planning of a 
church. By very virtue of his training, the archi- 
tect seeks for beauty of form and proportion. 
But this need not be had at the expense of com- 
fortable hearing conditions, if only the designer 
will make use of the information which is at his 
disposal to avoid acoustical difficulties. Beauty 
of design and satisfactory acoustics are together 
easily possible in any room. One can not lay 
down general rules that will apply in all cases. 
Each auditorium presents a particular problem 
in applied acoustics, just as the design of a roof 
truss for any given building is a particular problem 
in applied mechanics. But the point is that both 
are susceptible of solution by well established 
scientific laws. Localized echoes and so-called 
deaf spots can be traced to certain definite fea- 
tures of design, easily avoided in drawing plans, 
but impossible to change in a completed room. 
Reverberation can be controlled either by limiting 
the ceiling height, or by the use of absorbent walls 
and ceiling surface materials. Recent develop- 
ments of sound-absorbing masonry tile and of 
sound-absorbing plaster afford a practical means 
of escaping excessive reverberation through the 
use of strictly structural materials. In short, a 
thoroughly modern architect can, and will, de- 
sign a church so that it will be architectually ‘a 
thing of beauty” and acoustically ‘‘a joy forever.” 
The wide-awake minister will see that in doing the 
one, he does not leave the other undone. 


It is astonishing how the world makes way 
for a resolute soul and how obstacles get out of 
the path of a determined man who believes in 
himself. There is no philosophy by which a man 
can do a thing when he thinks he can’t,— Marden 
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Gold-Mining in the Scriptures 


The Expositor’s “Expositions” 
REY. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT WORDS FOR ‘‘MIRACLES” 
1. Dunameis 
2. Erga 
3. Terata 
4. Sehmeia 
‘A little learning is a dangerous thing.’ Our 

young student in his first year Latin had learned 

that miraculum meant anything causing wonder 
to the beholder; so he decided and declared that 

a miracle was, by definition of terms, anything 

which seemed wonderful to the multitudes who 

couldn’t understand or explain the marvel. 

But the Bible was not written in Latin, and our 
anglicised Latin word, miracle, utterly fails to 
translate the essential thought of the Greek 
terms. The King James translators used the 
word miracle to render several Greek words, and 
in only one of these, and it the least significant in 
New Testament use, does the sense ‘‘wonder” 
reside at all, except by secondary implication. 

There are four distinct words in the New Testa- 
ment for the thing which we call ‘‘a miracle.” 
Correct exposition of the passages in which they 
occur depends upon clear apprehension of these 
Greek words. They are the four which stand at 
the head of this page, Dunameis, Erga, Terata, 
Sehmeia. 

1. Dunameis, Mighty (Things or Works). In 
the singular this word (dunamis) properly means 
power, in the many senses of that English word. 
Thus in Romans 15:19, dunamis sehmeiohn kai 
teratohn, “the power of (working) signs and won- 
ders.”” The plural, dunameis, is by metonymy 
used for whatever mighty things are wrought by 
that ‘‘power,’’ and so in the Revised Version it 
is regularly and properly translated ‘mighty 
works.”’ In nine instances in King James, duna- 
meis is translated ‘‘miracles,’”’ though there is 
nothing of the subjective significance of miracula 
in the word. It is a purely objective term, and 
denotes the acts or events through which the 
Divine power was manifested, but always in 
special ways and unto special ends. Thus in 
Hebrews 1:3 we read, pherohn te ta panta toh 
renmati tehs dunameohs autou, “upholding all 
things by the word of his power”’ (singular); which 
does not signify a miracle, since it is the normal 
outgoing of the Divine power. But in Matt. 
11:20, 21, 23, and generally, dunameis (plural) 
signifies what we mean by miracles, viz., direct 
manifestations of God’s power to special ends. 
Of course such outgoings of Divine power, when 
seen of men, cause wonder; but the word dunameis 
itself connotes nothing of wonder. That is a 
secondary implication, which should not appear 
in the translation of the word. 
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2. Erga, Works. This word, from ergoh, I 
work, has regularly the simple meaning of the 
English word, a work, without any of the force of 
dunamis, might, in it. But whenever it is spoken 
of as being wrought by Divine power, and unto 
special ends, it at once takes on the “miracle” 
sense. For example, in John 1:25 to 38, the word 
is used six trmes in varying shades of meaning, 
running from a simple ‘work,’ v. 33, up to 
Divine ‘‘miracles,’”’ v. 88. Hence it is one of the 
normal names for miracles, whenever the context 
indicates that significance For instance, there is 
no mistaking the “miracl: ’ signification in John 
5:36 (twice), Ta gar erga! « edohke moi ho Patehr 
hina teletohsoh auta, auta ta erga ha egoh poioh, 
marturet pert emou hoti ho Patehr me apestalke, “For 
the works which the Father hath given me to 
accomplish, the very works which I do (these), 
bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent 
me.” Clearly it is to the evidential power of 
‘miracles,’ not to ordinary works, that he makes 
his appeal. This use of erga is extensive. 

3. Terata, Wonders. This word carries the 
miracula sense, things which make people marvel. 
But always it is with the thought of portent, 
the foreboding of something future. In the New 
Testament it is always in the plural, never teras, 
singular. Sixteen times the word terata appears 
in the New Testament, and perhaps we may say 
that doctrinally it is the least salient of the four 
words for miracle. 

4. Sehmeia, Signs. This is the most outstand- 
ing and important of the New Testament terms 
for that which we call miracles, and it is one of the 
marked superiorities of the Revised Version, that 
it has brought out clearly this dialectic force of 
sehmeia. This is the special word which carries 
the significance of marvels wrought as Divine 
evidence. Quite in harmony with the declared 
evidential purpose of the Fourth Gospel, John 
20:30, 31, this word sehmeia is the characteristic 
and frequent term in John. See the typical case 
in John 11:47, 48, Ti poiowmen? hott houtos ho 
anthrohpos polla sehmeia potei, “What do we? for 
this man doeth many signs.” Han aphohmen 
auto houtoh, pantes pisteusousin eis auton, “If we 
let him alone thus, all (men) will believe on him’’ 
—as they see the power of his evidences, the torce 
of his credentials. Examine also the point in 
John 7:31, Hk tou ochlou de pollot episteusan eis 
auton, ‘‘But of the multitude many believed on 
him,” kai elegon, Hott ho Christos hotan eltheh, 
mehti pleiona sehmeia (Signs! King James says 
“miracles,” and misses the point utterly) towtohn 
poiehset hohn houtos epoiehsen? ‘‘And they said, 
When the Christ shall come will he do more 
signs (give stronger evidence, more convincing 
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proofs of being the Messiah) that those which this 
man hath done?” They were perfectly logical in 
their reasoning, seeing as they did the evidential 
value of the sehmeia of this Jesus of Nazareth. 
“Surely he himself is the Christ, the promised 
Messiah of Israel, for he gives evidences that are 
absolutely convincing, in these matchless miracles 
which he works.” 

And to refer to just one more case: John 20:80, 
31, Polla men oun kai alla sehmeia epoiesen, k.t.l., 
“Many other signs did Jesus, etc., “but these are 
written that ye may believe!’? These sehmeia are 
forceful evidences, inescapeable arguments, con- 
clusive proofs of the Messiahship and the Deity of 
Jesus! 

Thus we have considered all the New Testa- 
ment words which express the varied phases of the 
thing which we so loosely designate by the word, 
“miracle; and from this study we are prepared 
to handle that pressing, critical question as to 
what ‘“‘miracles” really are, in the New Testament 
view; and what their p!ace and power in the Christ- 
ological argument. 


Preparing to Build 
(Continued from page 824) 

tained for the same fee as an inexperienced man. 
The standard fee, regulated by the American 
Institute ranges from six to eight per cent of the 
estimated cost of the building, and even higher 
in special cases. A fee of seven per cent might be 
regarded as a fair minimum. If the cost of the 
church, without furnishings, is $50,000, a fee of 
$3,500 is not only a very reasonable charge, but 
is about the least amount of money for which a 
conscientious architect may work. 

True enough, many men offer to do the’ work 
for a smaller fee, but the danger is great. Even 
though the cut-rate man may be honest enough, 
there are so many elements of uncertainty that 
enter in that it is best to pay a standard fee, and 
get the right sort of attention. Cut-rate architects 
often give cut-rate service. 

No matter how small, or how inexpensive the 
church, it is always wise economy to retain a good 
architect. An architect who understands church 
work is always able to save the congregation more 
than the amount of his fee, to say nothing of a 
more satisfactory church that will result. 

It is hardly necessary to say that every church, 
however small, must be designed to suit the par- 
ticular needs of the parish. A design that is ad- 
mirable for the First Methodist congregation would 
prove a total failure for St. John’s Episcopal or 
St. Paul’s Lutheran, or vice versa. A church 
designed for a small city lot would prove to be a 
laughing-stock, if set down in the open country, 
or on a broad village lawn. A low, rambling sort 
of design that might be admirable in a small town 
would be lost if placed in the midst of a modern 
city. A church that fits the surroundings of Jones- 
ville might not fit at all in Murphysborough. A 
design intended for brick or stone construction 
would certainly be laughable if done in wood. 

An architect should be given from six months 
to a year to prepare the drawings. This fact must 


be taken into consideration from the start. It is 
best to have a written contract with the architect. 
If the architect is of the right sort, he will submit 
preliminary drawings. These will include a 
floor-plan done in pencil and blue-printed, and 
two or more elevations. 


there will be a basement plan also. 
tion should not demand a perspective drawing 


If there is a basement | 
(which thing is rapidly becoming obsolete), then | 
A congrega- 


} 
j 


unless the church is a large and important one. | 


Such drawings are usually made by professional 
renderers, 


gregation demand that their architect ‘submit 


free sketches” in advance, nor should the architect, 


on the other hand, indulge in the stock-design © 


habit. Competitions are among the worst evils 
of the profession, and should be avoided, unless 
carefully regulated, and unless the judges be a 
committee of highly trained, disinterested archi- 
tects. Otherwise the result will always be that 
the man who can hire somebody to make the 
eatchiest sketch will get the work—and the 
finished product usually will fall far below ex- 
pectations. 

Working drawings are furnished after every- 
thing is fully decided upon, and these include from 
eight to thirty or more sheets of blue-prints, 
paintstakingly prepared. All drawings are, of 
course, the property of the architect, although 
the congregation is generally allowed to retain 
one set of drawings when the work is completed. 
Of course no honest congregation would stoop 
to the dishonesty of passing on such drawings to 
other congregations, for duplication of the build- 
ing. Neither will any self-respecting architect 
build a duplicate of a design already paid for by 
another congregation. 

It should be stated carefully in writing that the 
congregation has the right to reject. any or all 
bids. In some classes of construction, lowest 
bids may be well or good, but in the case of a 
church, it is dangerous to proceed on “‘the lowest 
bid gets the job” basis. We are building to the 
glory of God, and providing a place where the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour is to be preached 
and his divinely instituted sacraments adminis- 
tered, and such a church should not be built with 
cheapness as the first consideration. 


NO APOLOGY NEEDED 

Jesus does not propose to submit to a refer- 
endum every so often how the Scriptures shall 
be interpreted by those selected to represent him. 
Neither does he propose to submit to a vote of 
Greater New York whether the Decalogue shall 
be abrogated, modified or repealed. It is not for 
us to stand before the world apologizing for Jesus 
Christ. It is for us {to stand before the world 
telling people what Jesus Christ told us to tell. 


Large Returns 
Think! ¥ If there were just 100 real Christians 
this year to begin with and each Christian brought 
just one friend each year to know the Lord, the 
whole world would be at His feet in twenty-five 
years.—Bulletin Presbyterian Church, Temple, Tex. 
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and cost the architect considerable 
money. Under no circumstances should a con- | 


EASTER PRAYER 
We bless thee, O God, for the wonder which fills 
our souls when we remember the glorious hap- 
penings of Easter Morn. We bless thee that when 
our Saviour rose from the tomb the power of sin 


and death was broken. We rejoice that in his 
resurrection we have our hope of eternal life. 
We humbly pray that our Easter-tide may be 
celebrated by a closer walk with the risen Lord. 
May those who have been far off be drawn near 
by the blood of Christ. Save us from alienation. 
May we not be contented to remain in the far 


country and feed our souls upon the husks of the’ 


world. Especially we pray that we may not be 
deceived by the unrealities of insincere worship, 
and by songs in which there is no praise. May we 
be able to rise, on the wings of thy Spirit, above 
all that is external and finite into heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus. May we celebrate Easter in 
richer consecrations, in more determined vows, 
and in more sacrificial service. May we be ready 
to enter into the fellowship of our Lord’s sufferings 
in order that we may be counted worthy to know 
the power of his resurrection. We pray for a 
willingness to suffer and endure for the sake of 
thy Kingdom. May we sing in the presence of 
difficulty, if by conquering the difficulty we may 
be used to extend thy Kingdom. May we bear 
thy name in our foreheads. May we declare 
our kinship with thee by the strength and fragrance 
of our speech and service. May we be witnesses 
of the power of thy grace. May we never be 
ashamed of the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Give us the spirit of fruitful courage. May we 
burn with the desire to do thy will, to help our 
fellows, and to glorify thy name. We humbly 
pray that this Easter day may be a season of 
spiritual resurrection in all our souls, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.—Amen. 


O LOVE ETERNAL 

Eternal Father, thou alone art holy, thou alone 
art righteous and wise: we worship thee as the 
Lord of our hearts. Purify us with thy purity, 
we humbly pray; let the day-star from on high 
shine into our minds, that we may serve as sons 
of the morning, rejoicing in the light. Drive back 
the gray shadows that hover over us, hiding thy 
truths; lift up the light of thy face and give us 
oy. 
0 Spirit of the Living God, it is thee whom we 
need, if our life is to have worth and meaning and 
power. Lift up or cast down, give us life or death, 
only save us from that death in life of those who 
live, but not live in thee; those who exist, but burn 
not, struggle not, conquer not. If thou grant us 


life, let it be life indeed, life bright with thy 
presence, holy with thy goodness, and rich in 
the fruits of the Spirit. Save us, O Lord, from 
adding one grain to the sin and sorrow of the 
world that are rising as a mountain before thee. 

O Love Eternal, we would worship thee in the 
fellowship of thy seekers and finders everywhere, 
and know of a truth that the need of thee that 
rises in our hearts is the prompting of thy Spirit. 
Unite us to thee and in thee to our brethren, and 
in~our brethren more perfectly to thee; that in 
lowliness of heart we may walk together in thy 
way. Spirit of the mighty wind and the cleansing 
fire, conquer thou and hold us to the service of 
thy holy will. Admit us into the largeness, the 
freedom, the gentleness of the mind of Christ, 
in whose name we pray. Amen.—Rev. Joseph Fort 
Newton, D.D. 


EASTER PRAYER 

O Lord God, who hast within thy power and 
keeping life and death, the strength of today and 
the secret of the day beyond, we thank thee that 
He who is the Resurrection and the Life, holding 
the keys of death and the grave, gives to us also, 
the victory over the transient things which drag 
us down to earth. On this the day in which he 
rose, our souls rise with him in praise and gladness 
for thy gift of a new and radiant hope that drives 
our fears away, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
We thank thee for all he means for man: for his 
teaching of life’s value and significance which still 
dominates the ages, giving courage to the weak 
and calling the despondent to fresh endeavor, 
making sin and selfishness ashamed before his 
purity and love; awakeing the slothful to diligence 
of-service; rebuking the hard of heart, and driving 
the fear of death out of the way of the faithful 
who believe. We thank thee for his pity for the 
poor, the new measure of humanity which he 
gave, showing the holiness of opportunity and the 
might of duty done or honestly attempted, the 
wonder of honor, the invincible sacredness of truth. 
We thank thee for his gentle touch on the suffering 
of the sick, for his consolation of the dying, and for 
the might of his conquest of death itself. Today 
especially we bless thee for the broken grave, 
so that we have no dread as we go forward in the 
dark unto the day. We thank thee that he who 
was crucified could not be held in bondage of 
death, but liveth now forever. Give us the faith 
to live this faith. Bring, we beseech thee, the 
present duty of the passing hour into living con- 
tact with the life beyond the grave and remind 
us more and more of the narrow boundary between 
this day and the day that is eternal. Let not the 
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claims of this world overwhelm us, and, though 
the world hereafter is veiled meanwhile, suffer 
us not to forget that it is ever within our reach 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Help us to remem- 
ber that in his resurrection we too rise; in his vic- 
tory we too triumph; and in his life with thee 
we too live in thy love for ever. Keep us from 
lending our hearts to the service of what is feeble 
and fickle; help us to face life’s difficulties with- 
out shrinking and to meet its duties with the 
power of his uprising. Give us the light that 
shines in the darkness of our failure. Free us from 
all weakness of will, from the shadows that wait 
us in the way as we go; help us to walk in a world in 
which we are no longer slaves of Time and Death, 


but children of perfect liberty, since Christ has_ 


risen and conquered all things for us. Hear these 
our prayers, for the sake of him who taught us to 
pray, “Our Father,” ete. 


COMMUNION PRAYER 

(Usually the largest number of new members are 
received at the Easter time. The Easter celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion is most largely at- 
tended and is especially impressive. It is not easy 
to give variety to the Communion Prayers. 
The following prayers might be suggestive.) 

Father Eternal, thou art not God of the dead 
but of the living, and we acknowledge and adore 
thee as the Author of everlasting life. Our spirits 
leave their griefs and burdens, their fears and 
cares, and rise triumphant from their graves of 
earth. This is the day that thou hast made: we 
will rejoice and be glad in it. If we have entered 
into the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, grant us 
to know the power of his resurrection. May the 


_ immortal hope abide with us after the Easter 


bells have ceased their ringing and the lilies have 
faded into dust. Though we must do our work 
in the valley or on the low-lying plain, give us 
grace to lift up our eyes unto the hills whence 
cometh our help. Transfigure every lowly duty 
with the radiance of the mountain-top, and since 
we are risen with Christ, help us and all thy 
children to set our affection on things that are 
above, and so be united through the brotherhood 
of the resurrection in the fellowship and service 
of thy everlasting kingdom. Through Christ our 
Lord we ask. Amen.—O.H.M. 


COMMUNION PRAYER 

Eternal Father, who art the God of. the living 
and not of the dead, encompassed about by a 
great cloud of witnesses we lift up our hearts and 
make our glad confession unto thee in this Com- 
munion Hour. We bow our knees unto the 
Father from whom the whole family in heaven 
and on earth is named: we believe in Christ who 
brought life and immortality to light. We believe 
in the holy catholic church, the communion of 
saints. We remember with grateful hearts and 
kindling affection the innumerable company of 
the wise and good who have confessed thee 
before men in their generation and who now sing 
the songs of the Eternal Life. They are not exiles 
on some far-distant coast, but are near to us and to 
thee in the fellowship of the Spirit. Sustain us 


in this trust and keep us steadfast in our en- 
deavors until we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ. We ask in his name. 
Amen.—0.E.M. 


SPECIAL PETITIONS 

Our Father in heaven, we welcome all thy 
dealings with us. We rejoice in thy chastisements 
as a part of thy loving care. Give us work to do— 
and if need be goad us into doing it. Make us 
willing to blunder and fall rather than sit with 
sealed lips and folded hands. Rather, let our 
souls be torn with conflict, or even stung with 
shame, than remain sodden with apathy. Rather 
than leave us to sleep the sleep of death, set our 
hearts aflame. ‘Through any door of passion, 
Lord, enter and take possession. Thou canst 
transform us. Our cry is for thee, and to thee, to 
awaken us to life. Then, Lord, school and dis- 
cipline us until we grow mellow, gentle, and kind. 
So diffuse thy Spirit within us that the lumpy 


-harshness and brutal fiercenss of our excited 


souls shall melt to Christly tenderness. God have 
pity on our distempered nature! Let thy touch 
reduce its irregularities, subdue our wilfulness, 
refine our coarseness, and distil thy beauty of 
holiness through our frame. 


VARIED PETITIONS 

Lord, arouse us to a sense of high opportunity. 
Keep us from idle drifting and dull content. Take 
us out of other people’s arms and put us on our 
own feet. Forbid that we should leave the 
glorious work of thy kingdom to others. Beget 
within us a sense of responsibility. Give us eyes 
to see things to be done, and a will to resolve and 
do—to the utmost that lieth in us. Let not these 
powers which thou hast given us be left to rust and 
decay. Stimulate us into life, Lord—if need be, 
sting and prod us—until we amount to something 
as thy children and representatives. Constrain 
us to seize slender opportunity rather than none; 
to pursue difficult and forbidding tasks rather 
than lie fallow. Fill us with divine enthusiasm. 
Inspire us to dream great things—and then to de 
them, under thy hand. And keep us from carping 
at those who are trying, while we ourselves sit 
with folded hands. Lord, let us not be blocks in 
others’ way, drawbacks, mere brakes on the wheel: 
of the chariot of life. 


COMMUNION PRAYER 

As we share this sacrament, O merciful God, we 
thank thee for all the sacramental moments o! 
our lives. Hallowed be thy name: Hallowed be 
every motive, thought or deed that breathes o! 
thee. Sacred be every gate of life that opens at 
thy touch. And blessed be thy going out and thy 
coming in forever. Amen. 


TOPICS GATHERED HERE AND THERE 
Jesus and Everyday Life. 

Taking Stock. 

What Jesus Taught About Judging Others. 
Classes of Christians. 

Worth of Small Things. 
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BIBLE STORY FOR EVERY DAY—APRIL 


Stories of Jeremiah 
Jer. 1: 1, 6-10. The Prophet’s Commission. 
Jer. 1:11-19. What He ee 
Jer. 2: 4-8. Nobody Asked for the Lord. 
Jer. 9:12, 138. Why the Ruin Came. 
Jer. 9:23, 24. Glory in This. 
Jer. 16:10-13. Doom Fulfilled. 
Jer. 17: 5-8. Two Men. 
Jer. 17:21-27. The Sabbath. 
. Jer. 18: 1-10. The Potter and the Clay. 
. Jer. 20: 1-6. Captivity Threatened. 
. Jer. 21: 1-7. Defeat Foretold. 
. Jer. 22: 1-9. Why This Happened. 
. Jer. 22:13-19. Build with Justice. 
. Jer. 23: 5-8. The Good King. 
. Jer. 24: 1-9. Figs, Good and Bad. 4 
. Jer. 26: 1-11. The Prophet’s Message. 
. Jer. 26:12-19. Defended by the Princes. 
. Jer. 27: 1-7. Given to Babylon. 
. Jer. 27:12-17. Jeremiah’s Advice. 
. Jer. 28: 1-11. A False Prophet. 
. Jer. 28:12-17. Jeremiah’s Answer. 
. Jer. 29: 1, 4-14. Jeremiah’s Letter. 
. Jer. 30:18-22. Better Days. 
. Jer. 31:33, 34. All Will Know God. 
. Jer. 32: 8-15. Buying a Field. 
. Jer. 35: 3-11, 18, 19. We Drink No Wine. 
. Jer. 36:13-25. Burning the Roll. 
. Jer. 37:13-17, 20, 21. The Prophet in Prison. 
. Jer. 38: 6-13. The Prophet Rescued. 
. Jer. 52: 6-16. Jerusalem Destroyed. 
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AN ORIENTAL BOOK 


Precisely as in the days of our Lord, the chief 
task of going about among the common fold and 
bringing them Good Tidings remains unabated. 
One marvels at the similarity of surroundings. 
Passing herds of sheep and goats together, as yet 
unseparated, and the shepherds with their staffs, 
we come to open wells where weary, dusty travelers 
pause to rest and refresh themselves, and women 
carry water in earthen vessels. Almost any morning 
can be heard the dull, steady drone of the stones 
where two women are grinding at the mill, and 
you are startled at the thought of one of those 
heavy wheels being hung about the neck of any 
who should place a stumbling-block in the path 
of these “little ones.” The villages have their 
huge doorways where the jury of five sits for judg- 
ment. They weigh out pieces of silver in the 
balances. On all sides are threshing floors where 
the oxen unmuzzled tread out the grain, and the 
chaff is blown away like the wicked. At weddings 
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they wait long hours for the bridegroom, and the 
bride is decked with garlands. At funerals they 
wrap the body in a pure white cloth for burial. 
One dips the morsel when eating, water is carried 
in skins, things are kept wrapt in a napkin. Potters 
nake their pots of clay, and the clay is indeed 
pliable in their hands as the wheel whirls before 
them. The sower still goes forth to sow, and he 
encounters the four kinds of soil. There are many 
other things that might be enumerated which 
illuminate the gospel narrative, and make vivid 
the customs and life of early Christian times.— 
From the report of Punjab Presbyterian Mission, 
showing the Bible as an Oriental book. 


HOW WE TEACH 

Not long ago I met one of our great school- 
masters—a veteran in that high service. ‘‘Where 
in your time-table do you teach religion?” I asked 
him. “We teach it all day long,’’ he answered. 
“We teach it in arithmetic, by accuracy. We teach 
it in language, by learning to say what we mean— 
‘yea, yea and nay, nay.’ We teach it in history, 
by humanity. We teach it in geography, by 
breadth of mind. We teach it in handicraft, by 
thoroughness. We teach it in astronomy, by 
reverence. We teach it in the playground, by fair 
play. We teach it by kindness to animals, by 
courtesy to servants, by good manners to one 
another, and by truthfulness in all things. We 
teach it by showing the children, that we, their 
elders, are their friends and not their enemies. 
We teach them to build the Church of Christ out 
of the actual relations in which they stand to their 
teachers and their school fellows, because we 
believe that unless they learn to build it where 
they are, they will not learn to build it afterwards 
anywhere else!’’—Dr. L. P. Jacks. 


LITTLE HOME SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
A Suggestion for Sunday School Teachers 
or for Mothers 

We are often puzzled to obtain expression from 
our little people, the repetition of the lesson story 
that will fix it forever in their minds. It is impos- 
sible to ask each child to so much as repeat the 
truth and main facts, save in concert; yet we know 
the mind must travel again the same path if story 
and truths are to be stored in the memory and 
incorporated in daily living. 

Why not utilize the children’s love for ‘‘play 
school’? ‘The suggestion will be met by them 
with genuine enthusiasm. 

‘How many of you little girls have several 
dolls?”? Hands will fly up gleefully. 
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“Well, suppose you take them all this afternoon 
to some quiet spot about the house, or out under 
a tree perhaps, and have a Sunday School for 
them? Put them in a nice row (or circle) as we 
have here, and see how well they will behave while 
you tell them the lesson story we had today. Be 
sure you tell it just right, then drill them on the 
text, too. 

“Perhaps you have some paper dolls cut out 
that can be a class by themselves. If you have 
not this week you can get a lot of them ready so 
there can be a big school the next Sunday. I think 
the boys would like to have a boys’ Sunday 
School, wouldn’t you? You can find ever so many 
paper doll boys in advertisements and catalogues. 
Cut some and see if you cannot have as good a 
class as the girls have.’ 

This idea worked out gives the pupils a quiet 
Sabbath afternoon play that the parents will 
approve, and by their own unsupervised efforts 
to teach the dolls they will be fixing the lessons 
and truths in mind. They will do it surprisingly 
well, could we but listen in. 

If the idea seems to work well, it may be carried 
further by suggesting that the dolls be made to 
play such stories as the Good Samaritan, David 
and Goliath and their camps, the Israelites taking 
Jericho, ete. But if this is done, give them special 
instructions that in none of the plays must they 
portray Jesus Christ; that we write His name upon 
our blackboards in gold letters; and that none of 
us, much less a doll, is worthy to act his part. 


This lesson will stay with them as they carry 
out their little repetition ‘‘schools.”—Sunday 
School World. 


“PLAYING THE GAME” 


Rev. R. E. Corum, Sevierville, Tenn. 
“For when the One Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name, 
He writes, not that you lost or won, 
But how you played the game.” 


The above stanza was an advertising motto 
hanging in a hardware store in our town. When 
the merchant saw me copying it he gave it to me 
and I hung it over my desk in my study. 

I recalled that the Apostle Paul had really said 
the same thing when he wrote to Timothy, ‘‘And 
if also a man contend in the games, he is not 
crowned, except he have contended lawfully.” 


The great truth given in this quotation is a 
consolation to many sincere souls. Our God is 
not looking for a glowing success; he is looking 
for a loving service from a glowing heart. 

A short time ago I visited some friends with 
whom I lived a year or so when a young man. 
I asked concerning the old grandmother who had 
been so kind to me while I was in the home. 

“Did you not know that she is dead? She 
died about a year ago. And I must tell you,” the 
daughter-in-law added, ‘“‘she was the same old 
soul, loving and kind, living for us all right up to 
her death.’ 

Then the hostess brought from an adjoining 
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toom a piece of old-fashioned knitting with the | 
needles carefully placed in the ball of yarn. ia | 
“This is her last work,’ she said. ‘In her | 
later days Mother’s mind became a little flighty. | 
She imagined that my husband would need some — 
yarn socks for the coming winter and wanted to — 
knit them for him, just as she did when he was a — 
boy. So, to quiet her, we secured these knitting — 
needles and yarn, as nearly as possible the kind — 
she used to use. This is the result.” | 
My hostess passed the work to me with such © 
loving admiration that I was compelled to examine ~ 
it. It had many dropped stitches and was almost 
shapeless. I noticed a little bend in the work. 
“That is what she called the heel,” said the fond — 
daughter-in-law. ‘You see she was toeing it off 
when she left us.” 
Tne entire length of the knitting was less than © 
a hand-breadth, and one had to draw on his 
imagination to even call it a sock. But the lady 
added with tears in her eyes: “I wouldn’t have 
that sock raveled out for all the gold in the world.” 
Then she quietly folded the knitting and put it 
away. Afterward when I had an opportunity for 
meditation I saw the lives of many men. I saw 
them, I think, as God sees them—lives which 
are full of dropped stitches and incomplete in many 
ways, yet lives which are sincere and filled with 
loving service—lives, which when finished, God 
would not have raveled out for all the gold in the 
world. 


“He writes: ‘Not that you lost or won, 
But how you played the game.” 


A CHURCH RESURRECTION THROUGH 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Rev. M. H. Bidwell 


The Sunday School at Central City, Ia., had 
gone down; many young people in the community 
not attending. The writer suggested that the 
school could be doubled in six weeks, and promised 
the young people if they would accomplish 
the feat that the most unique, entertaining and 
profitable program they had ever enjoyed would 
be arranged for. 

The young people went to work in earnest, and 
the attendance was more than doubled. The 
night for the social gathering was arranged for. 
Each class in the Sunday School was then asked to 
provide a number for the program, instructed not 
to let any other class know what they were pre- 
paring. 

On Thursday night the building was packed. 
Only three minutes until time for the program to 
begin and a class of young men varying in age from 
sixteen to nineteen had not arrived. 

The teacher of the class was consulted. Yes, 
the boys will be here. Listen! the sound of music 
on the street. A band is playing. The door to the 
main entrance opens and in walks the tallest 
young man that we have ever seen.. But upon ex- 
amination, we discover that it is a member of the 
class with a slender lad astride his shoulders. 
This lad is wearing a long rain coat,.a high hat 
and carrying the class banner. The other members 


of the class were playing their instruments. They 
lined up. across the front of the church and played 
two selections. Everybody was surprised; but 
then and there a special place of work for the 
musical talent of these boys was arranged for in the 
church and Sunday School. One of these, a fine 
Christian young man, is now the manager of 
a Concert Company, employed by a Northern 
Lecture Bureau. 

The program was complete; and one of the best 
numbers was the dramatizing of one of the Sunday 
School lessons: “The Plea of Queen Esther for 
Her People.” 

Crowds began to fill the church at every service 
Young men were appointed as ushers for one 
service and young ladies for the other, sometimes 
combining the two. 

A Teachers’ Training Class was organized with 
fifty-four members. Old-fashioned spelling schools 
were held, using only difficult Bible names. Bible 
geography was studied by drawing a map of Bible 
lands on a blackboard eight feet square, on which 
circles represented the cities, squares the im- 
portant places, and lines for the rivers. Tests 
were made by asking the members to pin the 
printed names of the cities and places of importance 
in their proper locations. 

Thirteen of the fifty-four completed the entire 
course and received their diplomas. The_final 
result was better teachers in the Sunday School, 
new teachers and better leaders in the Young 
People’s Societies, and in the Union Evangelistic 
Meetings that followed, in which four churches 
were engaged. Out of one hundred and twelve 
conversions, eighty-four were received into this 
church, four-fifths of whom had been given some- 
thing to do in some department of the church 
work. Twenty-one of this number were young 
men between the ages of twenty and twenty-four. 


THE STORY SERMON; CONSIDERING 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Rev. Harry Pressfield, Oakland, California 


What I have in mind by the use of the title is 
the selection of some story for occasional Sunday 
evening treatment from the pulpit. To be sure, 
it will be more story than sermon, but if the 
story is one with a religious appeal it will be a 
good sermon. The justification of this method 
of religious teaching will be found in the preaching 
of Jesus. The use of the story was so evident 
in his ministry that it is recorded, ‘“Without a 
parable spake he not unto them.” 

The suggestion I desire to present is that one 
confine himself exclusively to the telling of the 
story and not attempt any homiletical interjection 
as he proceeds. The story should carry its own 
moral, clearly and unmistakably. It need not be 
verbally memorized, but it must be perfectly 
known. To read a story or to have often re- 
course to a manuscript is to handle the entire af- 
fair in the least effective way. The charm of a 
story lies in being well told. When it is clearly 
in mind and one is free to look into the eyes of his 
hearers as he proceeds, the chances are that the 
story will be well told: Once a preacher has 


memorized a story and told it to his congregation 
after the manner indicated he will realize that 
any other method is quite out of the question. 

One of the stories I have used is Charles M. 
Sheldon’s “Modern Pagans.” Here is a story 
true to present-day life, describing a family won 
from their thorough selfishness to an interest in 
the Kingdom. I remember that on the Sunday 
evening I told it the question came to mind when 
I was through whether any sermon of mine could 
have conveyed the essential message so convinc- 
ingly. 

Henry van Dyke’s: ‘‘The Mansion”’ lends itself 
admirably for a Christmas story. In some of our 
churches it is the case that after the important 
service of Christmas Sunday morning the even- 
ing service suffers from a small attendance. By 
building up a program around this story it will 
result in an unusual and interesting evening. 
If the story is handled well the congregation will 
be led along in great interest to the intense and 
heart-warming climax at the close. Surely no 
one will leave the service but with a new sense of 
responsibility for the better investment of life 
influence. Speaking of Henry van Dyke’s stories, 
one readily thinks of: “The Other Wise Man,” 
another story that can well be used at the Christ- 
mas holiday time. One should also consider 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.”’ The fact that this 
is familiar is no reason why it should not be used. 
It is quite surprising how many are not familiar 
with this great Christmas classic, and those who 
are will be glad to hear it, 

On the Sunday evening before Thanksgiving 
I like to have a Thanksgiving program including 
a Thanksgiving story. In the “Craftsman” I 
found a story: “With Prayer and Fasting,’ by 
Emery Pottle. It is short and can be told withn 
a half-hour. It is very satisfactory and has all 
the requirements for telling in a church service. 

(Concluded on page 923) 


SPIRAL STAIRS: CHILDREN’S OBJECT 
SERMON 
Rev. S. C. Dickinson, Castalia, Ohio 

(Object: A model of spiral stairs, made from 
wedge-shaped bits of board, or pasteboard. Make 
holes in small ends of boards and run a wire 
through, then arrange the wedges as steps in a 
spiral stairway. Cardboard may be bent three- 
fourths of the way around to represent the ‘‘well.’’) 

If you visit the tomb of President Garfield, in 
Cleveland, or many other tall monuments, you will 
find you must go up steps that wind round and 
round in a dark tower to reach the top. One can 
see little and does not seem to be getting any- 
where. But, after a number of turns, you come 
out on a balcony where the wide view well repays 
for the long climb. 

Everyone’s life has many such spiral stairways. 
How tired you do sometimes become of the cease- 
less round of school day after day! You wonder 
if it is really getting you anywher Do you 
remember how long it took you to learn to read? 
Several years before you could read with easé. 
But recall the last Scout book, or Camp Fire tale 
you read, or the last book of adventure or travel, 
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orlthe story of some heroic man or woman and 
what visions of life came to you! You have gotten 
up to one of the landings where you can get the 
far view and appreciate some of the good of toil- 
ing up the spiral stairs. 


You are taking music lessons and sometimes 
grow weary of scales and finger exercises. But 
what joy it is when one can play a piece or easily 
read some new selection! All the wonderful world 
of music is open to your view as a reward for the 
days of practice. 


One must not think that it is only boys and 
girls who have to mount by spiral ways. Your 
teachers find their work just about as monotonous 
as you do yours. I read the other day of a teacher 
who had not missed a day from his school in thirty 
years, and his work was about the same year after 
year. 


Mother has the same round of duties day after 
day, and father sometimes feels that he is not 
getting anywhere. But both father and mother 
are rewarded when they get up where they see 
their children going out into the world to live 
happy and useful lives. 


It will be helpful to remember that everyone 
has to climb such stairs. It will also help if we 
remember that faithfully doing our duty day after 
day is all life asks of us. ‘Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” A 
verse like this, or a poem, sometimes helps us as 
we plod on. The words of the black boy, Paul 
Dunbar, have helped many to keep mounting: 


I’ve a humble little motto, 
That is homely, though it’s true— 
“Keep a pluggin’ away.” 
It’s a thing, when I’ve an object, 
That I always try to do— 
“Keep a pluggin’ away.” 


* * * 


If the hills are high before you, 
And the paths are hard to climb, 
“Keep a pluggin’ away.” 
And remember that successes 
Come to him who bides his time— 
“Keep a pluggin’ away.”’ 
From the greatest to the least, 
None are from the rule released, 
Be thou toiler, poet, priest, 
“Keep a pluggin’ away.” 


A Story to Tell 
ip 


A Cure for Fear 


Laura lived on a farm in the pioneer districts of 
Canada. As she had no brothers it was her task 
to bring home the cows each night from the pas- 
ture, nearly a mile distant. Late one afternoon, 
running along a bush-bordered lane not far from 
the pasture, she saw coming out of the bushes at 
the side of the lane a strange animal with head 


bent down and great terrible branching horns. 
She stopped and watched it at a safe distance, 
but while it did not approach any nearer it kept 
the same threatening attitude. She could not 


reach the pasture except through that lane, yet | 
she felt that a little girl could not be expected to | 


go any nearer to such a strange, alarming beast. 
She remembered that her father was at work in a 
field not so very far away, and she turned and ran 
to him in a panic. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


He assured her that there were no wild, danger- | 


ous animals about and she must have seen an old 
cow looking out of the bushes. She was sure it 
was some frightful monster in her way, but then, 
she reflected, it might have gone away, so she 


started back. But when she reached the same ) 


place in the lane there was the frightful creature 
in the bushes, looking, in the approaching dusk, 
more formidable than before. Back she ran to 
her father in tears. 


| 


j 
| 


| 
| 


’ 
| 
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This time, seeing how frightened the child was, | 
the father left his work and taking Laura by the | 


hand, walked down the lane with her that they 
might see together what it was that had frightened 
her. All the way he talked calmly and reassuringly 
to her, quieting the child’s excited nerves. When 
they came to the place where she saw the frightful 
thing the child shrank back. But her father, 
holding her hand, walked steadily on, and as she 
came nearer she saw for herself that it was only 
an uprooted dead tree that had terrified her. The 


angle from which she caught sight of it, or some-_ 
thing in the misty atmosphere of the gathering > 


dusk, had transformed the dead tree with its 
withered leaves, into a strange monster. 


Laura learned for a lifetime that perils and 
perplexities in one’s way generally lose their 
terrors and are safely passed .after some calm 
investigation. Only keep cool and investigate. 


II 
Giving Time and Self 

When grown to womanhood Laura cherished 
this occurrence as one of her most precious 
memories of her father. He was a reserved, busy 
man, and she, as a woman then, realized what it 
meant for such a person to leave his work and 
walk a mile to steady and encourage a frightened 
child. He could have gone after the cows himself 
alone in much less time. But that walk and talk 
left its impress on a little girl for a lifetime. 
Giving time and consideration to a child is often 
the most valuable service that can possibly be 
given. Some parents would have scolded the 
little girl; others would have ridiculed her. Both 
methods would have left a sear instead of a precious 
memory. Nor would either have given a standard 
of judgment and action in times of fear, which 
availed for-a lifetime. 


(This is: retold from a story in the St. Louis 
Christian Advocate. Part I could be used alone to 
tell to children. Part II adds suggestions which 
might start discussion in a “‘Parents’ Meeting’’ or 
an “‘ Adult Bible Class.” 
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Illustration Department 
A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Preacher’s Scrap-Book 


Godliness Profitable 


1 Tim. 4:8. In his earlier years, Jean Francois 
Millet, the great French painter, devoted himself 
almost entirely to the painting of nude figures, 
according to the prevailing practice of the day; 
but one day, chancing to hear the lustful conver- 
sation of some men examining a picture of his in a 
window, he resolved to turn his talent in some 
other direction. He and his wife were poor. It 
seemed to mean starvation to them both; but she 
consented, and he gave up nude art and began to 
paint peasant scenes. But what seemed to promise 
him starvation really brought him such fame as 
will doubtless prove immortal. 

He is known as “The Painter of Peasants,” 
some of his most famous pictures being “‘The 
Sower,” “The Gleaners,’ “The Shepherds,” 
“Death and the Wood Cutter,” and “The Ange- 
lus.” This latter picture was recently sold for 
$55,000 and is one of the art treasures of the world. 
The change in his fortunes and reputation is a 
good example of the fact that it pays to do right. 
“Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is and of that which 
is to come.’ God pays his servants better than 
Satan does, while there is a great delight in serving 
our heavenly Father, not out of a desire for pay, 
but because we love him and wish to do his will. 


Civilization and the Farmer 


Matt. 13:3. We are often unconscious of the figure 
of that husbandman who in the springtime ‘‘went 
forth to sow” that the rest of us might live. It is 
one of the shortcomings of our modern day that 
in the maze of our economic activities he may be 
forgotten. It was not always so. Triptolemus is 
a delightful figure among the conceptions of Greek 
Mythology. He was the favorite of Ceres, the 
goddess of agriculture, and in his chariot drawn by 
his winged dragons went up and down the earth 
carrying with him grains of wheat, teaching men 
how to till the soil and to use the plow, which was 
his invention. He is represented as introducing a 
civilization which the Greeks conceived to rest 
upon agriculture. This is a truth which we might 
well remember; for the most certain way in which 
to build a permanent civilization is to make noble 
the occupation of the farmer. 

“Tn ancient times the sacred plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind; 
And some with whom compared your insect 

tribes 
Are but the beings of the summer’s day, 
Have held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 


Of mighty war; then with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 
The plough and greatly independent lived.” 


Commercializing the Spirit of Play 


2 Pet. 2:3. The modern theater is an illustration 
.of the paralyzing influence that is laid upon ath- 
letics and games when they become commer- 
cialized and operated for greed. Originally the 
theater had no stage, for it was not a spectacle. 
The ritual, dances and chorus were things to be 
done and not merely looked at; something to be 
engaged in rather than enjoyed as a play; some- 
thing to promote exercise rather than ease and 
idleness. Jane Ellen Harrison shows us the 
process by which gradually the audience encroach- 
ed upon the stage and orchestra: “The seats for 
the spectators grew and grew in importanee till at 
last they absorbed, as it were, the whole spirit and 
give their name, theater, to the whole structure; 
action is swallowed in contemplation.” Finally, 
in Roman times the “spectacle’’ becomes entirely 
dominant. And thus the worship (for it was 
originally that)and participation of the people in 
a great art, in its action, processionals and choruses, 
passed into the hands and control of those em- 
ployed and paid for their services, and the char- 
acter of the drama changed to what we have in our 
modern day when the theater is in the hands of 
greed and has ‘become a social force in which 
the results upon society from it are vastly 
more evil than good. Has it not always been so? 
When we all played baseball and football they 
were pure and wnolesome sports. But when we 
pay a few experts immense salaries to play for us 
while we sit on cushioned seats to watch their 
play, two evils ensue: The sport becomes a busi- 
ness, the corruption of which becomes an embar- 
rassment to pure athletics, to schools and society 
in general; and the people lose the exercise and 
profit there may be in play. When a football team 
absorbs the whole fund available in a university 
for athletics and eleven men do the playing for a 
school; when a baseball team does the ball-playing 
for a community whose exercixe is largely that of 
sitting in a grand stand to watch them; when 
participation in the dancing, choruses, pageants 
and processionals of the old-time theater pass into 
the hands of paid actors and chorus girls; when 
play of any sort becomes commercialized, then a 
blessing has been perverted into a curse, demoral- 
izing to those who furnish the amusement and to 
those who merely watch it. 
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Courage 

Acts 4:29. Call the roll of the world’s brave men 
and do not leave out the eleven Apostles who 
laughed at “threatenings’” and “could not but 
speak the things that they had seen and heard.” 

A recent book tells of a character of the aristo- 
cratic type who was a leader under Washington. 
People of today do not realize that many of the 
leaders in the Revolution were not commoners. 
Many of them boasted of their blood and planta- 
tions and were apt to hold the rabble in contempt. 
The rise of Jeffersonian Democracy was a sore 
grief to them, as the ‘“‘Reds’” seem a menace to 
us. But this man would make no compromise. 
Everywhere he expressed himself openly though 
he knew that it meant danger from mobs or duel 
or death. At forty years of age he married a 
much-sought young lady who made him an ideal 
wife. But the day arrived when he must meet 
his political foe in a pistol duel. In a talk with 
his wife, which might be their very last con- 
versation, he asked her, ““How did you ever come 
to marry a crotchety old fellow like me?” She 
replied, “It was your courage that I loved in you. 
You seemed absolutely unafraid.” 

Today, as in that day, we admire men and 
women who dare to be true to their convictions, 
who have back-bone enough to stand true when 
the tide. seems running out as a flood. The 
enemies of the Cross saw the “‘boldness of Peter and 
John.” 


A Little Bit of Love 
I John 2:10. Dr. Bernard Clauson in one of his 
addresses quotes from Carl Ewald’s Book, ‘My 
Little Son.”’ The little son had come home boast- 
ing of his part in hounding a Jewish boy who had 
ventured into the circle of their fun. The father 
began to explain the treasure and tradition of 
Jewish life; told the little lad of Abraham and of 
Moses and of David and of Jesus. Then they 
started out together to search the dark streets 
of the Jewish quarter for that persecuted lad, 
hoping that they might find him and tell him 
how sorry they were. They returned baffled, but 
the lesson of that night burned itself on the soul 
of the small boy. 
Later that evening as the father and mother 
stood over the sleeping lad, the mother said, ‘“‘He 
is wakeful and restless; I fear our boy is ill.’”’? But 
the father replied, “Do not worry, mother. I 
know what is ailing him. I have just inoculated 
him against the meanest disease in the universe.” 
“Do you know the world is dying for a little bit of 
love? 

Everywhere you hear them sighing for a little 
bit of love. 

For the love that rights a wrong, 

Takes a blow and dares a song, 

They have waited, Oh! so long, 

For a little bit of love.” 


Broadcasting in Africa 
Acts 2:21. Politicians and singers and men of 
scores of types have been using the radio. The 
Church of Jesus Christ feared at first that it 
might prove an enemy. But now we have learned 


to use it to the glory of God. At Aba, in North- 
Western Congo, a broadcasting station is being 
established that one missionary who has learned 


the language may speak at one time to multitudes _ 


of colored people. Trained natives will carry 
receiving sets to each village and by the use of 
“loud speakers’ it will be possible to preach 


the gospel to thousands of black men at one | 


time. There is no reason why such a message may 
not be accompanied by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Those black men may catch this message 
with joy, “Whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved.” 


The Inner Light 
Rom. 8:15. A ship in the middle of the Atlantic 


Ocean is loaded with many miles of telegraph | 


cable to be laid on the bottom of the sea. One end 
of the cable is fastened at the station on the 
shore; the steadily-moving ship forces the miles 
of insulated wire to run off yard by yard and mile 
by mile out of the hold where it had been carefully 
coiled. 

It is very important in laying the cable to know 
that no break occurs and that no accident severs 
communication with the shore station. How is 
the cable engineer to know at every moment of 
his progress across the wide ocean that he is con- 
nected with the cable station? In a small room in 
the heart of the ship is a delicate instrument call- 
ed the mirror galvanometer, responsive to an 
electric current which comes from the shore 
station, through the miles of cable under the sea, 
and then through the great coils of cable in the 
hold of the ship, into the galvonometer in the 
testing room. While the cable remains unbroken 
a pencil of light is thrown from the mirror and 
falls steadily on a graduated scale on the opposite 
wall. This light witnesses to the presence of the 
continuous current, and while the light glows the 
watchers know that the communication is intact. 
Every half hour the spot of light suddenly leaps 
sidewise and runs around the room, a pre-arranged 
signal from the shore for confirmation. 

In the deep recesses of the soul of a Christian 
gleams an inner light, fed by the ceaseless current 
of Divine grace. This is a trustworthy witness 
of our abiding communion with the living God. 
wherever we may be borne on the ocean of life 
we bear within our believing hearts the sure 
evidence of our union with Christ in an assurance 
vouchsafed to us by our heavenly Father. 

One of the priceless treasures of a child of God 
is the promised assurance of our sonship; and no 
professed Christian should be content to live 
without this constant gleam of light from God 
witnessing to the fact of his salvation through 
Christ. ‘God sent forth his Son .... that we 
might receive the adoption of sons into our hearts, 
crying Abba, Father.’’ The inner light of assur- 
ance is pledged to every trusting sinner. It is 
his heritage as a child of the Father. ‘The Spirit 
himself beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are children of God.” 

Re-inforcing this constant glow of the inner 
light which witnesses to our sonship, there comes 
at intervals the flash which confirms our faith 
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and enriches our assurance. The light floods our 
believing souls with fresh revelations of God’s 
love and grace and power and indwelling presence. 
Thus assured, thus encouraged, we push across 
the wide unknown seas, knowing that we cannot 
drift beyond his love and care. In his light we see 
ight, and are satisfied —Rev. George Burlingame. 


Persistent Prayer Honored 


Luke 18:1. Among the factors of success in life 
is a certain confidence or boldness, born of virtue 
and a conscious integrity, with which heaven 
seems pleased and which it honors. It is told that 
when Heracles on one of his journeys came to a 
vast oceam on the shore of which he must tarry 
awhile, the sun’s rays became oppressively hot 
and the hero in indignant protest drew his mighty 
bow on the sun-god. Apollo marvelled at his 
courage and in admiration sent him means to 
traverse the ocean. 

There is such a thing as “storming heaven” 
with a righteous purpose. Moses prevailed for 
his people when he said to his God, ‘If thou wilt 
not forgive their sin, blot me, I pray thee, out of 
thy book!’ 

In his parable upon importunity in prayer Jesus 
taught the same thing. Every force gives way, 
even heaven itself, to the man who knows what he 
wants and who thunders at all closed doors his 
righteous will. 


“The Holy Shadow” 


Acts 5:15. Long, long ago, there lived a saint 
so good that the angels came down from heaven 
to see how a mortal could be so godly. 

Two words summed up his days: He gave, he 
forgave. Yet these words never fell from his lips; 
they were expressed in his ready smile, in his kind- 
ness, forbearance, and charity. The angels said to 
God: “O Lord, grant him the gift of miracles.” 
God replied: ‘‘I consent; ask him what he wishes.” 
So they said to the saint: “Should you like the 
touch of your hands to heal the sick?” “No,” 
answered the saint, “I would rather God should 
do that.’”’ ‘Should you like to convert guilty 
souls, and bring back wandering hearts to the 
right path?” ‘No, that is the mission of angels.” 
“Should you like to become a model of patiences 
attracting men by the luster of your virtues, and 
thus glorify God?” ‘‘No,” replied the saint, ‘if 
men should be attracted to me, they would become 
estranged from God. The Lord has other means 
of glorifying himself.” ‘What do you desire, 
then?” cried the angels. ‘‘What can I wish for?’, 
asked the saint, smiling. ‘‘That God give me his 
grace; with that should I not have everything?” 

But the angels insisted, ‘“You must ask for a 
miracle, or one will be forced upon you.” “Very 
well,”’ said the saint, ‘‘I ask that I may do a great 
deal of good without ever knowing it.” 

The angels were greatly perplexed. They 
took counsel together and resolved upon the fol- 
lowing plan: Every time the saint’s shadow fell 
behind him, or at either side so that he could not 
see it, it should have the power to cure disease, 
soothe pain, and comfort sorrow. 


And so it came to pass. When the saint walked 
along, his shadow thrown on the ground on either 
side or behind him, made arid paths green, caused 
withered plants to bloom, gave clear water to 
dried up brooks, fresh color to pale little children, 
and joy to unhappy mothers. But the saint simply 
went about his daily life, diffusing virtue as the 
star diffuses light, and the flower perfume, with- 
out ever being aware of it. And the people, 
respecting his humility, followed him silently, 
never speaking to him about his miracles. Little 
by little they cane even to forget his name, and 
called him only “The Holy Shadow.”—From the 
French. 


A Monument to Waste 
John 6:12. At Bogalusa, Louisiana, a great 
waste wood consumer that used to burn all the 
slabs cut from the saw-logs worked up in the mills 
there, carries this inscription: 


~ “Bogalusa plant of Great Southern Lumber 


Company. Refuse burner. Born October 1, 1908, 
died July 4, 1924. Every day during my life of 
sixteen years I consumed daily 560 cords of waste 


wood, or a total of 2,688,000 cords. I cost $75,000, : 


but my fire has destroyed $1,344,000 worth of 
what was formerly considered waste. The com- 
plete utilization of the saw-mill refuse in the manu- 
facture of paper has my fire forever extinguished.” 
When will the day come when the waste will 
cease at many of our great’ city church plants? 


Social Deafness 


Mark 4:23. Dean Charles R. Brown, of Yale, 
voices this important warning: 

“You are constantly meeting people who are 
thus cut off. Well-to-do people who cannot under- 
stand the language or the longings of the poor! 
Women of leisure and culture who can scarcely 
exchange a half dozen sentences with women who 
work for their living with their hands! College 
men who sometimes become so narrow and pe- 
dantic in their little round and round upon the 
campus that they do not know what the man in 
the street is saying, and they cannot talk to him! 
Healthy, happy people, who never hear, the hoarse 
call of the defectives and the delinquents who 
need a strong arm, a wise head, and a warm heart 
to set them in a worthier mode of life! Alas, for 
that social deafness which springs from a lack of 
sympathy for others—it is pitiful, it is tragic! 
He that hath ears, let him hear.”’ 

Every one of us should guard ourselves against 
narrowing our sympathies until we do not grasp 
our neighbor’s viewpoint. 


A Challenge 
On the Sunday morning program of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Houston, Pa., is printed 
this question, “‘Will you be one of 50 to attend 
prayer meeting Wednesday night?” 
Many will accept this challenge and thereby 
help to attain the goal set for good attendance. 
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Church Windows 


(Continued from page 829) 


the development of truer art appreciation which 
began after the war, it rapidly began to lose 
favor, especially among architects. 

There is a fundamental difference in the artistic 
approach to stained glass windows between the 
Opalescent window makers and the others. The 
former attempt in their creations to make “‘pic- 
tures in glass.”’ Practically all of their windows 
are copies, as nearly facsimiles as they can make 
them, of famous religious paintings. 

The ‘Antique’ school on the other hand 
recognizes the limitations of glass as a medium, 
and these artists do not attempt to copy the 
effects of a totally different medium. They con- 
sider a window as an opening which can be made 
beautiful, and decorative, and which may be 
made to tell a story; but they will not try to force 
a realistic imitation of nature in church windows. 

A man who studied art in all its phases in this 
country and abroad wrote not long ago, ‘Just the 
other day I was startled and chagrined to see in a 
new church a smug and pasty reproduction of 
Plockhorst’s ““Good Shepherd,”’ done in opalescent 
glass behind the pulpit, lighted by electric bulbs 
at night. I had congratulated myself that such 
things were impossible around here, but a recent 
visit to the Middle West has taught me that such 
things seem to be accepted gladly almost any- 
where!” 

Henry. Holiday, R.A., was asked in an interview 
about stained glass, ““Do not some stained glass 
works try to imitate oil paintings?” 

“Not many now. There was a school of stained 
glass workers in Munich some time ago (I believe 
they are extinct now) who absurdly attempted to 
make stained glass pictures. They sacrificed all 
the wonderful and unique beauties of stained glass 
and succeeded in producing the most laughable 
attempts at pictures. Pieces of colored glass 
joined together by grooved leads are obviously 
utterly incapable of presenting the tender and 
subtle gradations of a beautiful sky, or the equally 
beautiful pearly tints of human flesh that we find 
in the works of Titian or Correggio. Color in 
stained glass, where representation is concerned, 
must be regarded as symbolic, not naturalistic.” 

Hugh Arnold said, ‘This medium is the hand- 
maid of architecture, and can only justify itself 
by loyal service to its mistress. The ideal of the 
stained-glass artist must not be a picture made 
transparent, but a window made beautiful.” 

Foremost architects such as Ralph Adams 
Cram, are particularly outspoken in their con- 
demnation of the prevalent practice of violating 
church architecture by filling the window open- 
ings with ‘“‘pictures in glass,’’ instead of with 
traditionally harmonious treatment developed with 
the inception of the craft. 

As Charles J, Connick, a recognized authority 
in this country on stained glass art, conveys in 
his message to the ministers at the beginning of 
this article, they must take the lead as intelligent 
allies of the architect and craftsmen, to elevate 
art in the churches, 


Moody Temple 
(Continued from page 830) 


elects all officials and the latter constitute an 
Executive Committee (now about 40 men) over 
which the pastor presides. 

Founded on God’s Word, Moody Church is the 
same today in doctrine and practice as in the 
beginning. The whole emphasis is now, as in 
Moody’s day, on a Bible preaching, evangelizing 
and teaching ministry. Moody Church believes 
the best way to build up a church is by faithfully 
giving forth the Word in revival power. 

The Moody Memorial Building is unique 
among the churches of America, the architect, 
Mr. John R. Fugard, of Chicago, having taken his 
inspiration in part from the early Christian 
church of St. Sophia, of Constantinople, and also 
from certain Romanesque churches of Lombardy, 
Italy, built 800 to 900 years ago. In St. Sophia a 
great multitude was housed in an unimpeded 
auditorium. The vault of the Moody Memorial 
Church, its supporting piers and half dome of the 
Clark Street side, were suggested by St. Sophia. 
But, as in the case of the Lombardy churches, 
built when Italy was impoverished by the Vene- 
tian wars, simplicity and economy of construction 
were required for the new Moody structure, not 
only on financial grounds, but because of the 
principles on which the church rests. The most 
economical material to enclose the vast auditorium 
of the Moody Memorial Church was brick. As in 
the Lombardy churches, there is a sparing use 
of ornament and terra cotta, with simplicity in the 
treatment of wall surfaces, depending on the 
permanency and massiveness of design for effect. 

As might be expected from the Moody Church, 
the opening services of the new structure will 
be followed by an evangelistic campaign to con- 
tinue several weeks under the leadership of Rev 
R. A. Torrey, D.D. Homer Hammontree, recently 
elected assistant pastor of the church, will be the 
music conductor. Furthermore, beginning in 
January, the Rev. Louis Entaminger will lead the 
church in a great forward movement for recruit- 
ing the unsaved of the community around about 
and bringing, it is expected, many hundreds into 
the church and Sunday-School. 

Throughout nearly its whole history the Moody 
Church has maintained a high standard for its 
platform ministry. In periods when it has been 
without a regular pastor the pulpit has been 
supplied as a rule by distinguished preachers from 
this country and abroad. Among its regular 
pastors of note have been the late Dr. W. J. 
Erdman, Rey. Charles A. Blanchard, president 
of Wheaton College, Dr. R. A. Torrey,. the late 
Dr. A. C. Dixon, Dr. James M. Gray, who sup- 
plied the pulpit for a long period following Dr. 
Torrey’s pastorate, Evangelist George C. Need- 
ham, and others. 


Friendship is the greatest thing in the world. 
There is no door it will not unlock, no problem it 
will not solve. It is, after all, the only real thing 
in this world —Dawid Grayson. 
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The Homiletic Year—April 


Easter 


Many voices had been speaking of eternal life, 
before the days of the Son of Man. Especially 
pronounced had been the teachings of the Egyp- 
tians that there is another world. In their Ac- 
cadian hymns the Chaldeans had dimly foretold 
a future life. The belief of the Parsees, as ex- 
pressed in their Zend-Avesta, had included a 
place of darkness for the evil soul and a reward 
for the good in the realm of light. The Hindus 
had declared, in their Rig-Veda, their beautiful 
conception of the immortality of the soul and had 
written of a future “imperishable world, where 
there is eternal light and glory.’’ The Grecian 
and Roman mythologies had voiced their hope of 
blessedness for the shades of the departed. Every- 
where serious men had been asking as to the ex- 
periences beyond the grave. In the midst of these 
varying and uncertain voices, Christ spoke his 
authoritative message. What the Oriental philos- 
ophers were guessing, he revealed; what the 
Hebrew prophets had foreshadowed in their 
writings, he unfolded in full light. In addition, 
Christ was himself the vital evidence of the 
resurrection which he taught. Against the as- 
saults of doubt his unique teachings are buttressed 
forevermore by his own return from the land of 
silence. Not the dead Buddha, nor the departed 
Zoroaster, not the vanished Pythagoras ever came 
back through the open door of the sepulcher, 
wearing the grave clothes of those who sleep. 
The resurrection of the Lord is the crowning nar- 
rative with which the Gospels close. The superla- 
tive Easter argument is the risen Christ himself. 
We cannot make too much of Easter. It is one 
of the superlative events connected with Chris- 
tianity. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES 

The Invitation of a Risen Host: ‘Jesus saith 
unto them, Come and dine. And none of the 
disciples durst ask him, Who art thou? knowing 
that it was the Lord.”” John 21:12. 

The Resurrection a Necessity: ‘And said unto 
them, Thus it is written, and thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead the 
third day.”’ Luke 24:46. 

The Earnest and the Harvest: ‘For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
But every man in his own order. Christ the first 
fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his 
coming.” I Cor. 15:22, 28. 

The Resurrection an Attestation of the Divinity 
of Christ: ‘And declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by 
the resurrection of the dead.””’ Rom. 1:4. 


The Light in the Tomb: “Now is Christ risen 
from the dead.” 1 Cor. 15:20. 

Resurrection Power: “His power is to usward 

. . . mighty power which he wrought in 
Christ when he raised him from the dead.”’ Eph. 
TOF 20: 

He Will Give Them Back: ‘‘Refrain thy voice 
from weeping, and thine eyes from tears. Thy 
children shall come again to their own border.”’ 
Jer. 31:15-17. 

Christ in Us: “Reckon ye also yourselves to 
be dead to sin, but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’”’ Rom. 6:11. 

The First Easter Sermon: ‘‘Mary Magdalene 
came and told the disciples that she had seen the 
Lord.” John 20:18. 

Making Appointments in the Hereafter: 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
23:43. 

Death Not a Divine Mistake: “Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died.” John 
ITT; 

The Garden and the Sepulcher: 
was a sepulcher.” John 19:41. 

The Joy of Easter: ‘And they departed quickly 
from the tomb with fear and great joy.’ Matt. 
28:8. 

Is Death Merely Good-by? ‘‘O death, where is 
thy, sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 
1 Cor. 15:35. 

Witnesses that Convince: ‘This Jesus did God 
raise up, whereof we are all witnesses.” Acts 2:32. 

Easter Banishes Fear: ‘TI declare unto you the 
gospel, wherein you stand.” 1 Cor. 15:1. 

Christ the First Fruits: ‘But now is Christ 
risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of 
them that slept.’”’ 1 Cor. 15:20. The harvest is 
full of sheaves like to the first. 


ST O= 
Luke 


“In the garden 


RESURRECTION 


1 Cor. 15:20, 21, 50-58 

Everywhere the Apostle Paul went he preached 
the Resurrection of Christ. The heathen knew no 
such doctrine, the Jews disputed about it, the 
Sadducees denying it altogether; hence the con- 
verts to Christianity, either heathen or Jew, found 
it difficult to receive. So also did the disciples of 
Jesus when first they heard their Master speak 
of it, Mark 9:10. 

In Corinth some believed it, also some distinctly 
rejected this truth. It was to the churches at 
Thessalonica and Corinth Paul wrote with the 
greatest fulness and power concerning the resur- 
rection, showing it to be the keystone of the 
Christian faith. He announces the resurrection 
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as a fact beyond dispute; proved it from prophecy, 
testimony of eye-witnesses, and his own personal 
inspiration. 

J. “The first—fruit,’’ Lev. 28:10. The first 
sheaf of grain as the pledge and proof of the com- 
ing harvest. So the risen Christ as the “‘first’’ 
sheaf, proof that the dead can be raised, pledge 
that they shall be raised and in like form. 

Il. The means. Satan worked through Adam 
to bring death on the human race, God worked 
through Christ to bring life, and repair the damage. 

III. The manner. The natural, physical body 
cannot have place in the spiritual kingdom. It 
holds the seeds of decay, change, dissolution; is 
perishable, not prepared for eternal existence. 

IV. The mystery. Not to be fully understood 
or explained, but is partially symbolized in the 
spring flowers, the butterfly, or the ear of corn. 
All will be changed, not necessarily through death 
and the grave. Instantaneous, complete. Same 
personality, but condition of body changed. 
Tabernacle and house contrasted with heavenly, 
spiritual, glorious. 

V. The victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He fulfilled the law, removed the curse, con- 
quered death and the power of the grave. “De- 
clared to be the Son of God with power.” 

VI. Our thanks for the victory assured. Works 
that will endure, stand the fire. ‘Be recom- 
pensed in the resurrection.” ‘‘Only what is done 
for Jesus will last.”’ 


DEATH AND UNMOORING 


A ship is tied at the dock. The workmen have 
put its cargo on board, and it is ready to sail. 
The steam is up, black smoke rolling from a black 
funnel. The captain gives the order, the ropes 
are loosened, the ship is free; she moves, the dock 
recedes, and in a hour the vessel is at sea. She 
was not made to lie forever at the dock. That is 
her place only while she is taking her cargo on 
board. A ship is made to sail the ocean to other 
lands. So for a time the soul is tied up in the 
body at the dock in this world. She is taking her 
cargo of knowledge and experience and wisdom 
and character on board. Death loosens the ropes, 
that is al’, but it does not destroy the ship. 


ACCEPTED FOR HIGHER SERVICE 


The family of Bishop J. M. Thoburn were 
members of the congregation of Bishop F. W. 
Warne when the latter was pastor in Calcutta. 
A sweet little girl, called Grace, “the baby of the 
mission”’ and a general favorite, was a member of 
the Thoburn household. Early one morning the 
word was received that Grace Thoburn had passed 
away during the night after an illness of just a few 
minutes. “The news saddened all the circle of 
friends,” said Bishop Warne, ‘‘but when Mrs. 
Thoburn sent out the funeral announcement, 
right across the card, in artistic type, ran the 
words: ‘‘Accepted for higher service.” This is 
the teaching of Easter, the comfort of the Easter 
thought. Death is promotion. It is acceptance 
with God for higher service, 
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REASON AND THE RESURRECTION 
Listen to Reason as it speaks of the resurrec:) 
tion. It says, “I have watched the crawling 
grub and I have seen it rise from repulsiveness 
to attractive splendor. Under the change whichl 
nature has worked in it I have seen it throw off 
its lower life, with the ways thereof, and put on} 
the higher life with its ways. I have seen i 
receive new and undreamed-of gifts and powers] 
and become so changed that no one looking at 
it, flashing and sparkling in the sunshine and 
sweeping across the heavens, would ever imagine} 
how low down it once was in the scale of life.’? 
Reason also says: “I have seen nature also work) 
upon dead matter and beautify it. I have seen i 
take the black, soiled and soiling charcoal and} 
change it into priceless diamond, every facet off 
which flashed splendors and many-hued fires.’*} 
The powers of nature which have produced} 
man and which are everywhere at work, can} 
make man gloriously immortal, if that be the 
degree of the Ruling Will. | 
j 


THE TRAIL LEADS HOME | 

I was making a horseback journey in the far} 
Northwest and was often a hundred miles away 
from any settlement. I was frequently entirel 
separated from my companions. But, the country} 
was wide and wild, there was no need that I loseq 
my way, for before me the trail stretched on, andj 
I was certain that, keeping my horse’s feet ini 
that, it would bring me to camp and rest. I used} 
to say to myself, as I rode along: “‘See that trail?4 
Somebody has been here before me.’ It was aj 
great comfort. Somebody had been there before. 
The tomb and all it means is as yet an unknown 
country to us. But we need not fear, nor think wes 
shall miss our way. The Lord Jesus himself ha : 
been in a tomb. 


LOGIC OF OUR CAPACITIES 
What God has commenced in us demands as 
resurrection and eternity for completion. Shal 
God be God? Shall love for parents, wives,|| 
children die out? Shall knowledge, gathered up} 
to the grave, die in it? No, no! Our capacity iss 
not earth-limited. Think of the ties, prospects, 
hopes, desires, and loves. Would God place all) 
these to our lips, and then at death dash them for-. 
ever away? No! 


PROMOTION, NOT SURPRISE 

In the cemetery yonder there is a bronze repre- 
senting a sculptor who, just as his hand is raised to) 
strike another blow, is surprised by the Angel of, 
Death who arrests the uplifted arm and bids 
the workman cease. God’s angel may surprise us in| 
the midst of our labor, but he may come as a glad 
messenger of peace, a herald of glad tidings, the| 
bearer of a summons to come home, that where 
bea Master is we may be also.—Rev. A. S. Gum- 
art. 


MY RESURRECTION 

On the gate of a cemetery in Ireland this sign is 

said to have been seen: ‘‘Only the dead who live in 

this parish are interred here.” Some people who 

x alive need a resurrection, Ask these ques- 
ions: 


Is there anything dead in me that needs a 
_ resurrection? Is faith in God dead? Is belief in 
prayer dormant? Have I talents wrapped in the 
grave-clothes of disuse? Has my interest in 
humanity grown emotionless? Have I lost the 
joy of living so that I wake with no gladness in 
front of a new day? Is my heart cold to the 
claims of friendship, so that I chill those who 
would fain give me love? Is there no response 
when duty beckons me to follow? Then truly I 
have need of resurrection. 


AFTER DEATH 

A veteran retired English officer, who had seen 
much active service in India, was one day telling 
some friends of his thrilling experiences. As he 
related his hair-breadth escapes their interest grew 
intense. Finally he paused for a moment, then he 
said: ‘But I expect to see something more exciting 
than any of these.’”’ They failed to catch the old 
man’s meaning; and he added, in an undertone, ‘‘I 
mean in the first five minutes after death.” 

—Donald Sage Mackay, D.D 


A FORTUNE OVER THERE 
Upon the tomb of Atolus of Rheims it was 
written: “He exported his fortune before him into 
heaven by his charities. He has gone thither to 
enjoy it.”” Happy he who has a right to suck an 
epitaph. 


CAPACITY FOR THE FUTURE 

When the Rev. G. Campbe!] Morgan was return- 
ing from America to England with a friend, they 
watched a glorious sunset together, and his friend 
broke a long silence by saying: ‘‘What a blessed 
thing it is that before we go hence God will enlarge 
our eapacity. If there is anything much more 
beautiful in heaven than that I do not think I 
could bear it. Think of God’s painting a picture 
like that just to gladden us, and then presently 
blotting it out as though it didn’t matter.’’ Does 
not this explain why we are told so little about 
heaven? Our capacity and our language must 
be enlarged before we can understand it. The 
words which Christ spoke about our future home, 
though few are full of comforting assurance. 


THE GATE OF HEAVEN 

He who lives to live forever never fears dying. 
Nor can the means be terrible to him who heartily 
believes the end. For though death be a dark 
valley, it leads to immortality; and that is recom- 
pense enough for suffering it. And this is the com- 
fort for the good, that the grave cannot hold 
them, and that they live as soon as they die. 

—Wm. Penn. 


THE LOGIC OF IMMORTALITY 

Owen, the naturalist, finds a fossil 500 feet under 
ground. He says the animal lived on the surface 
of the earth. How does he know? Why, there 
are sockets for the eye. Nature makes nothing in 
vain. It must have lived where the light was. 
The world says that is logic. Now in man we 
find a yearning, a desire, a hope for immortality. 
Can you believe that God who made the water for 


webfoot, and light and beauty for the eye, has 
forgotten the soul? 


IMMORTALITY WITHIN 

In the apse of the Mosque of St. Sophia, Con- 
stantinople, the guide points to a place where is 
hidden the face of Christ portrayed by some 
early Christian artist. When the Mohammedan 
conqueror possessed himself of that noble Christian 
temple, he ordered all Christian symbols to be 
effaced. This head of Christ however, escaped; 
for it was covered over with canvas. By gazing 
steadily at the canvas, one sees that there is a 
painting behind it. Perhaps the colors have 
stained the threads of the canvas faintly, or it may 
be that the single threads have so separated as to 
give pin-point views of the picture, through the 
interstices. But there it is. When the Christian 
conqueror again enters the gates of Constanti- 
nople, the canvas which covers it will be torn off, 
and this bit of early Christian art will be brought 
to light and fully restored. Even so the image of 
God is within us covered up. We can uncover it: 
we can give it new life and visibility: and we can 
set it to work to accomplish its mission. ‘There 
is immortality within. Easter tells us it may come 
to life and beauty. 


CHRISTIANS DIE WELL 

Historians, and even ecclesiastical historians, 
are too apt to regard men simply in classes, or 
communities, or corporations, and to forget 
that the keenest of our sufferings, as well as the 
deepest of our joys, take place in those periods 
when we are most isolated from the movements 
of society. Whatever may be thought of the 
truth of the doctrine of Christianity no candid 
man will question its power in the house of mourn- 
ing and in the hour of death. ‘‘The world,’”’ wrote 
Wesley, ‘“‘may not like our Methodists and 
evangelical people, but the world cannot deny that 
they die well.”—W. H. H. Lecky. 


RESURRECTION IS FULFILLMENT 


When a bell is cast, two molds of sand are 
made, an inner and an outer, so arranged as to 
form between them precisely the shape desired for 
the bell. The metal is poured in and then the 
molds are broken. But that form is not destroyed, 
it is only fulfilled, and the bells ring out the glad 
song of fulfillment.—Peloubet. 


RESURRECTION SYMBOLS 


The world in which we live is full of resurrections, 
illustrating and proving the doctrine of the resur- 
rection as taught in the Bible. 

The day-dawn scatters darkness. Darkness 
or night represents death—the day arises, bursting 
through the gloom. This is a glorious symbol of 
the resurrection. 

We are ourselves a symbol of the resurrection. 
We dies, as it were, every night. A power over- 
shadows us, closes our eyelids; our limbs become 
motionless; we are helpless and perfectly oblivious 
to everything around us, as much so as if we were 
dead. But power returns and we arise from help- 
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lessness to activity. Is this not a symbol of the 
resurrection? 

Spring following winter is another symbol. 
In winter death falls upon the world; vegetation 
perishes; the sap descends into the grave; the 
leaves fall; the earth is covered with its white 
funeral shroud. But the sun draws nearer and 
nearer, and up come the primroses, violets, and 
bluebells, as the resurrection wind blows from the 
southland. 


FACE TO FACE 
Some day the silver cord will break 
And I no more as now shall sing; 
But, oh! the joy, when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King, 
And I shall see him face to face, 
And tell the story—‘‘Saved by grace.” 
—Fanny Crosby. 


DYING IS LIVING 

I am standing upon the seashore and see a ship 
spread her white sails and start for the blue 
ocean. I watch her until she is a speck of white 
cloud where the sea and sky meet. I say: ‘‘There! 
She’s gone!’ Gone where? Gone from my sight, 
. that is all. She is just as large in mast and hull 
and spar as when she left my side, and as able to 
bear her cargo to her destined harbor. Her dimin- 
ished size is in me, and not in her. After I say, 
“There! She’s gone!’’ other eyes are watching for 
her coming and other voices shout, “There she 
comes.”” And that is—dying. 


MOVING ON 

Thomas Carlyle once said to Tennyson, “I do 
not much believe in immortality. Your traveler 
comes to an inn. He takes his bed but only for 
one night. Another man takes the bed the next 
night and sleeps in the same place.’”’? But Tennyson 
replied, ‘‘The traveler leaves the inn in the morn- 
ing and goes on his way rejoicing, with a sure hope 
that he is going where he will sleep the next night.” 


BELIEVE IT STRONGLY 

Margaret Slattery tells of a family that lost 
three children in less than a week by diphtheria. 
Only the little three-year-old escaped. When 
Easter came, the parents and child were at church. 
The mother taught her class of girls that day in 
the Sabbath School, and the father went to the 
superintendent’s desk, led his school in worship 
and read the Easter story with only a slight break 
now and then in his voice. Amid the faces lined 
by suffering, rebellion, and despair, amid the 
badges of sorrow and mourning and the silent 
voices of the Easter congregation, they had 
seemed a miracle. ‘“‘How can they?” men and 
women said to each other as they left the church. 
A fifteen-year-old boy walking home with his 
father from the Sabbath School said hesitatingly, 
“Dad, I guess Mr. and Mrs. L really believe 
it, don’t they?” “Believe what?” said the father, 
for he thought slowly. ‘The whole big thing, all 
of it, Easter, you know.” “Of course,’ answered 
the father, ‘‘all Christians believe it.’ “Not 
that way,” said the boy. Let us believe it strong- 


ly; believe it triumphantly—“the whole big thing, 
all of it, Easter.’’ It will make a great difference 
in our lives if we truly believe it. . 


LOOKING ACROSS 

Looking across from the Caithness Heights in 
Scotland, one can ‘catch sight of the hills in the 
Island of Hoy. In the clear air, though miles off, 
they seem comparatively near. A stranger is 
told that these hills are in Orkney; but perhaps 
for the moment he forgets that between where he 
stands and those precipitous sunlit hills there 
is the stormy Pentland Firth with its rapid and 
uncertain tides and its shores where the wreck of 
many a vessel lies. Today it may be a picture of 
peace, tomorrow a scene of wild grandeur and 
warring elements. How like the view that the 
believer gets of the next world and its glories! 
He beholds the land very far off, yet it seems 
near. The view makes him forget the swift and 
stormy passage of death. The believer thinks 
not of what lies between. To him there is no 
danger, because he sails accompanied by the 
best Pilot.—A.L.S. 


SOCRATES’ VIEW OF DEATH | 
If death be a transition to another place, and 
if it be true, as has been said, that all who have 
died are there—what, O judges, could be a greater 
good than this? For if a man, being set free from 
those who call themselves judges here, is to find, on 
arriving in Hades, these true judges who are said 
to administer judgment in the unseen world .. . . 
will his translation thither be for the worse? 
What would not any one of you give to converse 
with Orpheus and Musacus and Hesiod and 
Homer? I would gladly die many times, if this 
be true . . . . To dwell and converse with them 
and to question them would indeed be happ8ness 
unspeakable!—From Socrates’ Apologia as reported 
by Plato. 


ROUNDING INTO THE HAVEN | 
Dr. Guthrie, the famous Seotch preacher, com- 
pared the infirmities of old age to the land-birds, 
alighting upon the rigging of the bark, telling the 
weary mariner that he is nearing the desired haven. 
Life is a voyage, and its ending is the entering 
into the port of the homeland. The keel of the ves- 
sel may be covered with barnacles and her motion 
not so rapid as when she steamed from the pier 
and began her journeyings, but there is some- 
thing noble and majestic in her rounding into the 
haven, as our imagination pictures the storms 
she has weathered and the dangers through 
which she has ridden.—Christian Observer. 


THE COVERED BRIDGE 
The grave itself is but a covered bridge 
Leading from light to light thro’ a brief darkness. 
—Longfellow. 


PEARLS FROM JORDAN 


“Be much at death-beds,”’ said Spurgeon to his 
students. “‘What splendid gems are washed up 
by the waves of Jordan!’ 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT AND LIBERTY 
“And where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 


liberty.’’ .2 Cor. 3.17. 

There is a story of a soldier who shouted to his 
comrades through the darkness that he had caught 
prisoner. His officer shouted back to him, “Bring 
him in.’”’ And the soldier replied, ‘““But he won’t 
come.’” “Then come yourself.’”’ And the answer 
was, ‘““He won’t let me.’”’ There are many men 
who call themselves victors who are prisoners to 
various forms of evil. 

Nxt to life itself liberty is prized by mankind. 
Instinctively men dread every species of tyranny 
and oppression, will part with everything rather 
than resign either civil or religious freedom. 

The past history of the world has been to a large 
extent a struggle of right against might. 

The freedom of greatest value and importance 
is spiritual. As sinners against God men were 
spiritually enslaved, but in great mercy he sent 
his ‘“‘only begotten Son” to effect redemption. It 
is the province of the Holy Spirit to apply the 
blessings of redemption to the hearts of believers. 
Those who are renewed and sanctified by his power 
enter into the “‘liberty of the sons of God.” 

I. Those who have received the Spirit enjoy 
freedom from spiritual ignorance. 
ing that more completely enslaves man than igno- 
rance. It destroys all true mental independence, 
lays him open to every species of deception, 
hinders both his enjoyment and usefulness in life. 
Spiritual ignorance is the most enslaving. From 
this ignorance true Christians are delivered. Their 
minds are illuminated by the Spirit of God so 
that they have proper views of the character of 
God, of their own spiritual state, and of the way 
of salvation. 

Il. The Spirit gives freedom from the bondage 
of corruption. The depravity of human nature 
is most fully and clearly taught, and is evident 
from conduct of men. They display an aversion 
to good and a proneness to evil. This natural cor- 
ruption keeps men in a state of the most degrad- 
ing bondage, and there are seasons when even the 
most careless become in some measure sensible 
of their lack of true freedom. The gospel is 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of man, 
* inasmuch as it makes provision, not only for the 
removal of his guilt, but also for the entire renewal 
of his moral nature. The Holy Spirit sanctifies the 
heart, subdues its evil tendencies, and makes the 
sinner the free servant of God. 

III. The Spirit gives freedom from the tyranny 
of Satan. Man in his unconverted state is under 
the influence of the spirit of evil. From this 
power the gospel proposes to set man free. It 


There is noth- | 


teaches that Christ came ‘‘to destroy the works of 
the devil,’”’ and that all who believe on him are 
delivered from Satan’s dominion. 

IV. The Spirit gives freedom from religious 
fears. The human mind is susceptible of fear. 
No fears are so distressing as those of a religious 
character, and we have therefore reason to rejoice 
that Christianity is designed to effect our de- 
liverance from them. 

V. The Spirit causes Christians to experience 
‘the most perfect freedom in the service of God. 
In unconverted state, however, they find his 
service to be not a pleasure, but a burden. Prayer, 
the study of the Bible, the services of the Sabbath 
and the sanctuary are weariness. It is altogether 
different with those who have been renewed in 
righteousness by the “Spirit of truth.”” To them 
all the services of religion.are a pleasure. They 
love to run in the way of God’s commandments, 
and they find the “‘yoke of Christ easy, and his 
burden light.”’—S.P. 


THE DOOR OF LIFE 

“T am the door; by me if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved, and shall go in and go out, and 
shall find pasture.’”’—John 10:9. 

Christ likens himself to the Door of life. The 
door signifies the entrance. Sometimes it may de- 
signate the exit. Christ is the medium between 
God and the world—the entrance into the kingdom 
of God. Through Him we may enter into a closer 
relationship with the Father, receive the strength- 
ening of our faith, the assurance that our sins are 
forgiven, and enjoy the abundant life. As the 
door he reveals the mansions of God—large, spa- 
cious, enduring. ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. I go to prepare a place for you.” 
Christ is the Door; he opens that all may enter 
and find rest from their labors, security and pro- 
tection, enjoyment of family life, conviviality 
with friends, shelter from storms, success from 
defeat, release from condemnation and freedom 
from slavery. He is able to keep out the enemy— 
the evil spirit, the chilling frost of anxiety, the 
grim attack of fear and doubt, and the sullen 
presence of gloom. The thief cannot enter, for 
the divine Door is sufficiently strong to resist 
the approach of the most vicious robber. 

Christ brings into the home the stranger— 
weary, hungry, sick and forgotten, the orphan 
child, the young and the aged, the rich and the 
poor, the cultured and the untutored, the Jew and 
the Gentile, the Protestant and the Catholic, the 
traitor, the tyrant, the infidel. There is no racial 
distinction with him. All men may enter through 
the Christ-Door, and partake of the sumptuous 
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feasts. He wants all to enter now. The Door of 
Christ is attractive. It is easy to open. It leads 
into the precincts of eternal glory.Rev. Charles H. 
Este, Montreal, Canada. 


THE ASCENSION 

‘‘And when he had spoken these things, while 
they beheld, he was taken up; and a cloud 
received him out of their sight.”—Acts 1:9. 

The life of Jesus is a road-way of seven arches, 

z.: Incarnation, Baptism, Temptation, Trans- 
figuration, Calvary, Resurrection and Ascension. 
The ascension was scientifically possible, morally 
necessary and spiritually significant. 

If we admit the virgin birth and resurrection of 
Christ, we should not stumble at the ascension. 

The resurrection body of Jesus was not a 
normal human body, but a glorified body, and 
therefore was not subject to the physical law of 
gravitation. He appeared through closed doors 
and disappeared. His glorified body was subject 
to higher laws about which we know nothing. 

It would take a master artist of the imagination 
to invent the incidents of our Lord’s forty days 
following his resurrection. 

I. The ascension contradicts the heresy that 
Divinity came upon Jesus at his baptism and 
left him at the Cross. 

II. The ascension teaches us that Heaven is 
the Christian’s real home. Paul said our citizen- 
ship is in Heaven. 

The Christian is only a tourist on earth and is 
headed towards his real home. Death is the 
kindly conductor on life’s train who tells the 
Christian tourist to get off at the right station. 

The grave is not the end of life, for it did not 
end the life of Jesus. 

III. The ascension teaches the eternity of 
character. Michael Angelo said that he gave 
minute care to his work because the gods see 
everywhere and that he was painting for eternity. 

Let us put the same care into the building of 
character for it lives forever.—Rev. Herbert Booth 
Smith, D.D., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE DEMETRIUS FAMILY 

“For a certain man named Demetrius, a silver- 
smith,” ete. Acts 19:24. 

Paul ran against a man in Ephesus. He was 
running so hard that the man was knocked 
clean off the track by the collision. Paul went 
on uninjured, but, so far as we know, Demetrius 
never did recover. Some of his relatives still 
live. It was this way: 

Demetrius was a smith working in silver. 
Ephesus was the city of the goddess Diana. It 
had a wonderful temple, dedicated to Diana. 
The folks thought the Zeus, their supreme god, 
had made the image in heaven, and that it had 
fallen down to earth, divinely manufactured. 
He hadn’t; it didn’t. When people think so and 
so about a thing, generally they act in harmony 
—not always. They did in this instance. The 
temple was the richest thing of its kind in all the 
world—a great marble edifice that represented 
enormous work and expenditure. It was one of 
the seven wonders of the world, and might hold 


that rank today if still standing. But the whol 
of great Ephesus is reduced to a place for owls an 
bats; and the magnificence of the temple of Dian) 
is spent, its ruins a reproach to any of her foal 
that might be wandering around still. 

I. Demetrius figured by his business sagacity, 
He capitalized the religious convictions of thi 
people. They wanted shrines in their homes f 
family worship, and Demetrius made and sol¢ 
the silver shrines for them to honor Diana. Hf 
cared little for the religious element, but aie 
the commercial returns. 

When Paul came, he persuaded the people tha: 
the object of worship is not hand-made. S¢ 
many people believed him that the silversmith’ 
trade fell off, and he thought he was facing bank 
ruptcy. He gathered a lot of his fellow-craftsmet 
about him and told them that stern measure: 
would need to be taken if they expected to remair 
in business. 

1. Demetrius did not want Jesus to interfer 


_ with his business. 


2. Demetrius was determined that business 
should be first; religion second. 

8. Demetrius was ready to knock out anything 
or anybody that interfered with his profits. 

Later, Paul said, ‘“‘Alexander, the coppersmith; 
did me ‘much evil.’”” But, Demetrius, the silver: 
smith, did him more. 

He may have thought Paul’s new doctrine é 
fraud, and the worship of Diana the true kind 
But his low ideals are disclosed by his opposing 
Paul on the ground of commerce, not religion. | 

III. The Demetrius family survives. The 
blood still courses and curses. He who gives 
religion second place to income ought to be 
present at the roll-call when this family has é 
reunion. | 

Two young men under thirty, were talking or 
the street about the interference of morals witl 
business. ‘‘Why,” said one, “you wouldn’t le 
that interfere with your business, would you?”’ The 
one hesitated; the other had no scruples at all 
It was but the reappearance of the old Ephesus 
question, and the old Ephesian smith was no worse 
than the young American merchant. 

When the saloon was making its last stand, with 
its back against the brewery, the whole fraternity 
may have descended from Ephesus. Just now 
there is a revival of the old Demetrius doctrine 
It was born in the hearts of those who want traffic 
in liquor for their own profit. 


There is one man we love—the man who plans 
to help the Lord’s cause just as much as he can 
But we are amazed sometimes at the absolute anc 
unadulterated stinginess of some who profess tc 
be followers of the Lord. 


The old Demetrius opposed Paul because the 
Jesus religion stopped his income. The moderr 
Demetrius opposes the Lord’s servants becauss 
the Jesus religion interferes with his income 
Which is the worse? 


III. But many people in Asia Minor were out 0} 
sympathy with this old miser. They wanted tc 
do right regardless of commercial consequences 
They were men, real men. Paul set them a fin 
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example, and they were inspired by it.—Con- 
densed from R. T. 


THE SEVEN CRIES OF CHRIST FROM THE 
CROSS 

1. The first of these cries from the cross is, 
“Father forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,’ Luke 23:34. The Roman soldiers in 
their indifference toward this pour Jew were ig- 
norant of what they were really doing. So Jesus 
Says, “Father, forgive—they know not.” His 
human suffering is overshadowed by divine love. 
They were crucifying their best friend and were 
blind to that fact. That is the trouble with us; 
we do things against him in shameless crucifixion 
because we are blind to the real situation. 

They are crucifying him, but he still prays for 
them. Any one who forgets Jesus in his selfish 
purpose of satisfying his individual desires is as 
guilty as were the Romans for whom Jesus prayed. 
And yet some modern folks continue to disregard 
Christ’s prayer for them. ‘ 

2. Then comes the “‘word”’ indicating his sav- 
ing love for men: ‘‘This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise,” Luke 23:48. This is practical 
love. Jesus had asked for others’ forgiveness. 
Now he forgives this man who cries to him. This 
man asked to be ‘fremembered.” Jesus’ distinct 

reply was, “This day with me.” - 


3. “Mother, behold thy son;’ and, “Son, 
behold thy mother;’ John 19:26, 27. Again 
Jesus’ sympathy for others is evident. In his 


agony he remembers his mother’s grief and pro- 
vides loving care and sympathy for her. 

4. Now we pass from his tender thought of 
others to the realization of his own poignant 
suffering. It is voiced in Matt. 27:46 and Mark 
15:34. Jesus cried, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?”’ 

“From the sixth hour there was darkness over 
all the land unto the ninth hour.”’ All was still. 
But out of that stillness came the cry: ““My God, 
why?” Sin had separated man from God. Sin 

put Christ on the Cross. Jesus seems to say, 
“These around me have left me alone to suffer; 
some cannot help; others will not: Father, will 
you leave me to suffer alone?” 

We have a part in this sacrifice because of the 
price he paid. 

5. At the opening of his ministry Jesus had asked 
a woman for a drink after a long and weary jour- 
ney, and offered her in return living water. 

Just before being nailed to the cross, he had 
been offered a stupefying potion but he had refused 
it. This offer of an opiate and later the recogni- 
tion by one malefactor of Jesus’ innocence, and 
the hopeless fidelity of a few women and one of 
the Twelve who were “standing by the cross” 
were the only gleams of compassion across this 
cruel day. Then allowing his human feeling to 
have sway at the last, he cries, “I thirst.” 

6 and 7. After receiving the drink, he says, “It 
is finished.” John 19:30. This is his last message 
to earth. Now he turns heavenward, saying, 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
Luke 23:46. And then he yielded up his spirit 
to God, 
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Let us be prepared to live for God. Then, 
when the end comes, we can trustfully say, “Into 
thy hands I commend my Spirit.”—Rev. Ernest L. 
Albright. 
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WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN 
“Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new 


creature: old things are passed away; behold, all | 


things are become new.”’ 2 Cor. 5:17. 

I. The apostle’s description of a Christian. 

The nature of the union between Christ and 
his people; the scriptural illustrations of it. 

II. His account of the change which every 
Christian undergoes. Its author; its magnitude; 
its effect. 

III. His statement of the new order of things 
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wise? 

There is the force of example; the power of 
sympathy; the influence of conversation; the 
promise of God, 
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Sermons 
Joy Cometh in the Morning: Easter Sermon 


REV. J. A. DELL 


Text: “In the end of the Sabbath, as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week, came 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see the 
sepulchre.” Matt. 28:1, ff. 

That had been a dreary Sabbath for the disciples. 
The women who watched as Joseph: and Nico- 
demus laid the Lord’s body in the tomb came back 
and reported the burial. It was as though all 
their hopes were dead and buried. They had 
“trusted that it had been he which should have 
redeemed Israel,’’ and now it seemed that their 
trust had been vain. No doubt it all appeared 
as an evil dream to the disciples, and left them in 
a dazed, unrealizing condition. They were like 
orphaned children who knew not which way to 
turn. 

According to Jewish law they made no move 
on the Sabbath but rested quietly. They felt 
perhaps that it was dangerous for them to remain 
in the stronghold of their enemies, but they were 
as yet ina stupor of sadness. The day wore on to 
a close, and the women began to think of_com- 
pleting the anointing of the Lord’s body. At sun- 
set on Saturday evening the Sabbath was ended, 
but it was then too dark to attempt the task. 
They must wait until the next morning. 

That blessed next morning! All the world knows 
what it brought forth. The whole Christian 
Church rejoices at the morning. “Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
Joy cometh in the morning! That is the thought of 
Easter Sunday. 

The women went out to the grave in sadness, 
but they returned with great joy. They went out 
thinking of the great stone at the door of the tomb. 
They found it rolled away, and an angel of light 
with a joyful message. 

I. “Fear not ye.” So said the angel. That 
implies that there are those who do need to fear. 
We may not look far to find some that belong 
to this class. All night long a guard of Roman 
soldiers had kept watch around the tomb. The 
Jewish priests had besought Pilate to set this 
watch, saying that the disciples of Jesus might 
come and steal his body away and then say that 
he had risen from the dead. We can only thank 
them for this precaution, since it helps to confirm 
our faith in the resurrection. Perhaps those 
soldiers were still there or were just leaving when 
the women arrived. The evangelist writes as if 
they were, and the angel speaks as if they were. 
“Fear not ye,” he says. That is, these miserable 
men whom you see scattered and slinking away 
in cowardly fear, they have cause to fear; but 
not ye. “For,” says Matthew, ‘behold, there 
was a great earthquake: for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and came and 
rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon 
it. His countenance was like lightning, and his 
raiment white as snew: and for fear of him the 
keepers did shake and became as dead men.” 


The soldiers had only obeyed orders. Behind 
them stood others who had cause to fear. Pilate’s 
superstitious soul must have quaked when he 
learned that day that he whom he had crucified 
was among the living. And the Jews who had 
forced Pilate to do their bidding—what questions, 
what doubts, what anxiety there must have been 
in their hearts! Nor are these the only ones who 
have reason to fear because that grave is empty. 
There are others who deny the Lord’s claim that 
he is the Son of God and the Saviour of the world. 
They still deceive themselves by saying that he 
is not risen, that the tomb still holds his body, 
or perhaps that it was removed to some other 

~grave. These need to fear. 

But to the women the angel says, “‘Fear not ye, 
for I know that ye seek Jesus which was crucified.” 
Crucifixion was just as disgraceful as hanging is 
today. But those women disregarded the dis- 
grace. They had loved Jesus living, and they still 
loved him dead. That he had been put to open 
shame by his enemies had no effect wpon their 
love. The eleven may remain hidden in the city, 
but the women go out openly to do what they can 
in honor of their Lord. And the angel tells them 
that they who love and seek the Crucified One need 
not fear. 

It is still true. In our Lenten services we have 
been seeking Jesus of Nazareth, a victim offered 
for our sins. Seeking him we come with the women 
at the dawning of day to the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and there we behold that shining angel 
and he is but the messenger of the One we love. 
We need not fear the enemies of our Lord, for they 
are put to shame and confusion. Best of all, we 
need not fear those things which are most fearful— 
our own sins and their consequence. Our sins 
have been atoned for and death is swallowed up 
in victory. God has set the seal of his approval 
on the work of his Son by raising him from the 
dead. Henceforth death has no terrors for us. 
“OQ death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory? The sting of death is sin, and the 
strength of sin is the law; but thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

But the heavenly messenger has more to say. 

II. “Go quickly and tell.” “He is not here; 
for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay. And go quickly and tell his 
disciples that he is risen from the dead..... 
And they departed quickly from the sepulchre with 
fear and great joy; and did run to bring his disciples 
word.” 

When Christ was born the angel who appeared 
to the shepherds said, ‘‘Fear not, for behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy.”” Now, when 
Christ has fulfilled his purpose in coming to earth, 
again an angel appears with the words, ‘Fear not;”’ 
and the women who hear the message find in their 
hearts the “great joy’ of which the first angel 
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spoke. ‘They departed quickly from the sepul- 
chre . . with great joy.” 

Great joy must be shared. So the women did 
run to bring the disciples word. I can imagine 
them running back into the city as in a dream. 
Their feet will not carry them as fast as they 
want to go. They have seen the empty tomb! 
But the disciples cannot believe it. So two of them 
start out themselves to view the sepulchre, and 
they, too, run, until they come to the place 
where they laid him, and see with their own 
eyes that he is not there—and the Easter joy 
takes full possession of their hearts. 

That joy is our today. Words fail to describe it. 
All human speech is too meager and poor to ex- 
press it. The dark night of death and disaster that 
descended on the race at the entrance of sin has 
given way to the dawn of life and peace in Christ 
Jesus, and joy cometh with the morning. But 
let us remember that “great joy” and “‘go quickly” 
belong together. When the resurrection joy 
entered the hearts of the two Marys they did run 
to tell the glad tidings. When it entered the 
hearts of the disciples they were ready to go to 
the ends of the earth to carry the message of a 
crucified yet risen Saviour; ready to endure 
persecution and suffering, even death, if only they 
might beeaccounted worthy to be called messen- 
gers of arisen Lord. That same joy in our hearts 
should move us to go quickly and tell the whole 
world what took place on Easter morning. 

“Fear net ye; go quickly and tell.” 
angelic message now reaches its climax: 

Iil. “Ye shall see him.” The promise was 
quickly fulfilled. They did not need to wait 
until they had gone back to Galilee. It was the 
Lord’s purpose to gather his Church together in 
Galilee, where he might instruct them yet a 
while unhindered by the enemies in Jerusalem. 
And this he did also. But his great love will not 
leave them in suspense so long. That same day 
he appears to the eleven. That same hour he 
appears to the women. It was but a few moments 
after the angel had given them the promise that 
it was fulfilled; for as they went, Jesus met them. 


We have that same promise: Ye shall see him. 
“Let not your heart be troubled,” says the Lord 
Jesus to his disciples. “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions..... I go to prepare a 
place for you. ” The apostle Paul promises a 


But the 


glorious resurrection to those who are in Christ, 
when he writes, ‘Now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
slept. one. For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” The apostle John 
tells us that in the resurrection we shall see the 
Lord; for he writes of the eternal city, “The 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; 
and his servants shall serve him; and they shall 
see his face.” 


“‘Some day the silver cord will break, 
And I no more as now shall sing; 
But O, the joy when I awake 
Within the palace of my King. 
And I shall see him face to face, 
And tell the story, Saved by grace.” 


This promise is the sweetest part of the joy that 
cometh with the Easter morning. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ has proved that there is life beyond 
the grave; therefore, that life beyond the grave is 
ours through Christ Jesus. Dark may be the 
night of sin and death through which we struggle 
in this world, but joy cometh in the morning. 

Thus is the Easter joy outlined by the shining 
angel who sits at the open door of Jesus’ tomb: 
Fear not ye; go quickly and tell; ye shall see him. 
Each year when the spring-time brings returning 
life to the world of nature, this message comes 
to the followers of Jesus Christ, the crucified and | 
risen Lord. The older we grow the sweeter it 
becomes. For those who have suffered the loss | 
of dear ones the sight of the empty tomb of Jesus | 
is a blessed reassurance. To those who are them- | 


selves approaching the setting of the sun in weak- |] 


ness and weariness, it is a wonderful comfort to | 
know that they soon will close their eyes in this | 
world’s last, long sleep—and joy cometh in the 
morning. For all of us that empty cave in Joseph’s 
garden holds more of joy and peace than tongue 
can tell. Sing it, Christian people, shout it, print 
it, go quickly and tell it to the ends of the earth: 


“Up from the grave he arose, 
With a shout of triumph o’er his foes; 
He arose, the Victor o’er the dark domain, 
And He lives, forever with his saints to reign. 
He arose! He arose! 
Hallelujah! Christ arose.” 


The Lord of Death: Easter Sermon 


REV. JUSTIN WROE NIXON, D.D. 


Text: “Therefore, my beloved brethren, be 
ye stedfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.’ 1 Cor. 
To%58; 

The belief in God and the belief in a blessed 
immortality are the supreme ventures of faith in 
the history of mankind. It is a tremendous and 


amazing fact—this fact of faith. 
using the name of God in prayer. 


Here we are || 
Though we | 


see and hear him not, we believe that he is with || 


us. We believe, in like manner, that some way | 
or other, those who have gone from us through || 
the portals of death are alive. | 
it. Why then do we believe it? {| 

We believe in God and in immortality because | 
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life on any other basis is intolerable. If there be 
no God and if there be nothing to our existence 
but the physical and chemical reactions of ma- 
terial forces, then man is simply an accident and 
all his higher culture, the philosophy of Plato, 
the art of Raphael and the character of Jesus are 
but the froth on the crest of a wave of life which 
will dip over again presently into the cosmic deep. 

No civilization in the history of mankind has 
yet been erected upon the basis of such atheism. 
Proof or no proof, the fact is that those who 
believe in God and in a spiritual power which 
works within us have been able to out-fight, out- 
endure and out-live those who do not. This faith 
seems to be essential to the persistence of human 
effort and to the survival of the race. 


It is true that there are people in every genera- 
tion who seem to get along without confidence in 
the continued existence of personality beyond the 
grave. Some appear to be satisfied to live on in 
their children. Others speak of an immortality of 
memory. Still others seek consolation in gifts and 
deeds which contribute to the on-going of hu- 
manity. 

But there are many who leave behind them no 
posterity and often they are among the best and 
bravest of their time. Nor is there anything so 
evanescent as memory. Did you ever go through 
an old, abandoned cemetery? How pathetic it is! 
Names and epitaphs faded out! What names 
can you recall of persons who lived one hundred 
years ago? How many of our names will be 
known a hundred years hence? What a thin, at- 
tenuated immortality that of memory really is! 


There remains the immortality of good deeds. 
One sows prodigally in the soil of his own genera- 
tion that it may bear fruit in the ages to come. 
But how few people are so completely selfless! And 
even the ages to come have an end. Man knows 
there is an end to all his works upon the earth 
and this knowledge is a factor in his thinking 
which he cannot escape as he asks, “‘Is life really 
worth while?” 

No, I cannot believe that for the vast majority 
such substitutes for immortality will suffice. 
Neither posterity, memory or good deeds con- 
tributed to a world doomed to inevitable decay 
will take the place of that ancient, triumphant 
challenge, ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory?—thanks be to God 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Thus, in a rather inexorable fashion we come 
back ultimately to the faith of our fathers that 
death was made for man and not man for death; 
that in the end the universe is going to satisfy the 
deepest longings and the highest aspirations of 
the human soul. 

But how does this conviction grow, this con- 
viction of the persistence of our lives and the lives 
of those whom we love? We admit we cannot 
demonstrate such a conviction in a mathematical 
way, but certainly we do not hold it without 
reasons. What are these reasons? What is the 
basis of this inextinguishable belief? 


I. One of the fundamental reasons for our 
belief in immortality is our knowledge that some 
people deserve it. You and I might not feel that 
way about ourselves but we have all known those 
of whom we cannot think in terms of extinction. 
I remember when the news first came to me in 
France of the death of Professor Walter Rauschen- 
busch. His was the greatest soul that I had ever 
known. His sufferings had been incredible. The 
tragedy of the great war had been a cross on which 
he had endured a living crucifixion. Now, mis- 
understood and lonely, he had to leave this world 
he had literally given his life to save. When the 
news came that he had gone, I put my head down 
upon my desk in the city of Toul, and said to 
myself, ‘‘He lives on somewhere.” It was impossi- 
ble for me to believe anything else. 


If the law of the conservation of energy which 
dominates the physical world holds in the spiritual 
_world, then such personalities must persist. 


II. Another great experience which gives rise 
to the conviction of personal immortality is that of 
human love. If love were not a reality of life there 
could hardly be any real interest in an immortal 
existence. It is the fact that our lives become 
closely knit with the lives of loved ones and that 
death does not fray or shatter those ties, which 
arouses the conviction that in love there is some- 
thing imperishable. The ravages of time and the 
annihilation of space need not affect it. Its fire 
bereavement cannot quench. 


If love has come to you, then you know that your 
life is inextricably bound up with the life of others. 
It was this experience of love which shook most 
strongly the skepticism of George Eliot. Frederic 
W. H. Myers once pointed out to her how with 
the advance of civilization men and women 
become ever more refined and sensitive to the 
delicate shades of feelings reflected in the ex- 
perience of human love. This increased sensitivity 
of human nature makes ever more poignant the 
inevitable bereavements of our common fate. 
As life becomes nobler, sorrow must thus become 
more unassuageable—unless there is immortality. 
George Eliot admitted sadly the cogency of his 
argument. If we are to give ourselves to love with 
abandon and full surrender, if love is to grow upon 
us as an ever deeper reality, it must be deathless 
or its pain will be greater than its joy. 


III. The experience in which we discover the 
final ground of our belief in immortality is the 
experience of God—the sense of a Great Com- 
panion, an Invisible Ally, a Fellow Pilgrim, the 
Father of our Spirits, the Eternal Friend. If ever 
once in a crisis of your life, you have found steal- 
ing to the door of your heart an unknown Guest 
who entered and sat at the table of sorrow which 
you spread for him, if you have had that ex- 
perience once you need no other. God has become 
a reality. You know that you are in his hands 
and that no one can ever snatch you out of the 
Father’s hands. The experience of God when 
added to the experience of love and to the sense 
of the dignity of human life makes it not merely 
possible but inevitable that we reach out in 
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hungry hope and faith to the unknown and say, 
“T believe. Help Thou mine unbelief.” 

IV. And now perhaps we are beginning to see 
why when we think of immortality we think in- 
evitably of Jesus Christ. If it is difficult for us 
to think of death as being the end of great lives 
which we have known, how much more difficult 
it is in the case of Jesus. If the last words of 
Jesus were those cries of anguish upon the cross, 
if he is today simply a dead body turned to dust; 
then how unjust, how bitter and terrible in its 
ironical wickedness is the government of this 
world. Then truly, as Richard Watson Gilder 
says, “was that tortured death on Calvary a 
thing to make the pulse of memory quail and 
stop.” Jesus lives first of all because he deserved 
to live. Not all the miracles in the world could 
have given rise to the belief in the risen saviourhood 
of Pilate, Caiaphas or Judas. They did not deserve 
to live. Jesus did. And by his victory over death 
he made possible for the world a faith in the im- 
mortality of every worthy soul. 

How Jesus has deepened the experience of love 
and the sense of the living God. Through all 
the generations there have been men and women 
who could say with the Apostle Paul, “I live, yet 
no longer I but Christ liveth in me.” Over and 
over again in human history, those who in cruelty 
have trampled upon their kind and grovelled in 
bestial lust, have met Jesus Christ and have dis- 
covered through him the glory of a love as vital 
as it is pure. He has been to millions none other 
than God himself in his revelation of companion- 
ship with the Eternal. As we have knelt by the 
side of our dead it is his words which have come 
to us, “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.”” When we have returned from the open 
grave we have said, “Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us.”’ Explain it as you will, he gives us, in a 
way that is all his own, the sense of our own 
worth, the belief in the deathlessness of love and 
the assurance of the presence of the living God. 

Now what are the practical applications of these 
convictions which are the basis of our faith in 
this blessed immortality? 

1. The first is that immortality, while from one 
aspect a gift, is something earned. We need not 
be surprised at that. It applies to all the other 
great experiences of life. Truth is eternal. The 
truth about radium, electricity and molecular 
attraction has always been available in nature, 
but men have paid a prodigious price to discover 
and appropriate that truth for mankind. Beauty 


is always here in field, forest, stream and sunset, 
but the soul of the artist pays the price of priva- 
tion and loneliness to imprison that beauty upon 
canvass. Love comes to us as a gift of which 
we feel unworthy but it never really enters the 
soul without a response on the part of the one 
whom it visits. Immortality is simply life, and 
life is a reciprocal relationship. Why should it 
be possessed by those who have never prepared 
themselves to appreciate it? If men and women 
live in scorn of their fellows with contempt for 
the humble and the weak; if their own love is 
shallow and fleeting like that of the animals of 
the field; if no sense of God ever enters their 
lives, no thought of his goodness, and no respect for 
his justice, then why should they be interested in 
immortality? Their hearts are dead, their souls 
are dead before the death of the body. There is 
nothing in immortality for them. 


2. The other practical application is that if we 
are really worthy of immortality, then our im- 
mortal life has already begun. If immortality 
grows out of our respect for the dignity of human 
life, if it is rooted in a pure and holy love and in 
communion with God, the eternal life is here and 
now. This also is scriptural. ‘‘We know that 
we have passed out of death into life because we 
love the brethren.”’ In so far as we live a life of 
dignity, of beauty, of service to our kind, in the 
quietness of God, and with the sense of his presence, 
our life now is eternal life, death is only an inci- 
dent and the flowers at the funeral are the flowers 
of graduation day as we pass out of the preparatory 
school into the university of God. 


What a faith this is! It is against the back- 
ground of such a faith that I leave you the words 
of my text: “Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be 
ye stedfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord; for as much as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.’ We live 
and work in God now and now is a moment in 
eternal time. May that be our joy and confidence 
today. May this Easter season not pass from us 
without inspiring a new resolve on our part to 
live the immortal life. May something of the 
eternal so penetrate us that we may go forth from 
this room with the consciousness of being not 
mortal, but immortal, not merely human, but 
divine. When the inevitable end of this stage of 
our’existence comes, may we greet it in the spirit 
with which Charles Frohman hailed it on the 
desk of the sinking ‘‘Lusitania,’’ “Death is the 
most beautiful adventure of life.’’ 


What Does Easter Mean? 


REV. ALFRED BARRATT 


The greatest festival of the Christian Church is 
the glorious Kastertide. It does not come just 
to remind us that Jesus Christ died and rose again 
many years ago, but it comes to tell us that Jesus 
still lives. And now we are glad that there are 
millions of people all over the world who believe 
and know that he lives. This is the trumpet call 


of Easter, Jesus lives, hallelujah, Jesus lives. || 
But what does Easter mean to us in these modern || 
times? 

I. Haster means gladness. There is no reason 
for our sadness. We are not as men “having no 
hope, and without God in the world.” “Our || 
hope is in God, and hope maketh not ashamed.’”’ || 
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Everything is hopeful and glad at EHastertime. 
And we should be glad also. On a bench under 
one of the leafless trees in the park sat an old 
man, gray-haired, and poorly clad. His eyes 
were fixed upon the ground, and he was thinking of 
many sorrowful things. Suddenly he heard a 
little, clear voice saying, ‘“‘Didn’t they give you 
any flowers?” He looked up and saw a sweet 
little girl standing before him, with her hands 
full of flowers. She had a round rosy face, and 
large blue eyes, and a little rose-bud mouth; and 
she was looking at him very seriously. ‘‘Didn’t 
they give you any flowers?” she repeated. “No, 
dear,’’ said the old man gently; “‘nobody gave me 
any flowers. Where did you get your pretty 
posies?”’ ‘In church of course,’”’ said the child. 
“The minister gave us all flowers. You shall 
have some of mine,” and she took some sprays of 
lilies of the valley and a red rose and laid them 
in the old man’s withered hand. ‘‘Doesn’t that 
make you glad?” she asked anxiously. ‘The 
minister said everybody must be glad today.” 
“Why must everybody be glad today, my little 
angel?” asked the old man sadly. “Because 
Christ the Lord is risen,”’ said the child. ‘‘Didn’t 
you know? Don’t you know that this is Easter 
Day?’ The old man smiled and raised the flowers 
to his lips and kissed them. “I have been ill, my 
little angel,” he said, “but you have made me 
almost well again, and I will be glad. Christ the 
Lord is risen indeed.’”’ “Hallelujah,” cried the 
child. ‘‘Hallelujah,” echoed the old man rever- 
ently. ‘‘Hallelujah,” sang the blue bird in the 
leafless tree. ‘“‘Hallelujah,’’ said the whole wide 
world. Easter means gladness. Let us then 
serve the Lord with gladness, and come before 
his presence with singing. But it means much 
more than joy and gladness. 


II. Haster means newness of life, It is the mes- 
sage of new life. When it comes it celebrates the 
bringing of life and immortality to light; the 
gloom and the darkness are shattered, and the 
Sun of Righteousness shines forth in all its noon- 
day brilliancy, and it brings to our hearts a won- 
derful certainty of life, which neither death, nor the 
grave, nor anything else can ever dim again. No 
wonder that Easter is a time of joy and gladness, 
of newness of life. We welcome Easter because it 
comes bringing new life. It resembles the Spring- 
time. The fields rejoice, the trees of the wood 
clap their hands, the flowers in the garden take 
up the strain, and all nature sings for joy. Easter 
brings life. When we are discouraged, down- 
cast and discontented with our dreary winter life, 
the beautiful message of Easter comes along 
ringing in our ears, ‘Awake, awake, put on thy 
strength, O Zion, put on thy beautiful garments, 
O Jerusalem.’”’ We need this new life, it will 
enable us to live new lives, of faith and hope and 
love in the service of the .Haster King. Jesus 
said, “I am the resurrection and the life.” “I 
am come that ye might have life.” Putting on this 
garment of newness of life, is another way of 
putting on individuality. The beauty and new- 
ness of life that Easter always brings to us are 
divine suggestions to rise from our dead selves 


to higher levels of better things. For Easter is the 
beautiful Springtime of the new heart. When the 
new life comes into our hearts we shall begin to 
live new lives, for “if any man be in Christ Jesus 
he is a new creature.” Let this Easter message 
be to us the gateway to a higher and nobler 
and better life. Let us believe more sincerely, 
live more cheerfully, serve more faithfully, and 
share more willingly. May that day hasten when 
Easter shall mean all this—not only to us as in- 
dividuals, but to the whole wide world. And 
yet, we must not mis-interpret this message of 
newness of life; it is not that we are to live new 
lives after death, that is not the great thing— 
the grandest truth is—that we are to live new 
lives here and now, by the power of the resurrec- 
tion. Neither is this gift of new life a matter of 
quantity, but rather of quality. We cannot 
expect to live forever after death, if the new life 
is not within us before death. But when we have 
passed from death unto life, then God gives to us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son. “He that 
hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the 
Son of God hath not life.”” And ‘“‘your life is hid 
with Christ in God.”’ He is our life. And “when 
Christ, who is our life shall appear, then shall we 
also appear with him in glory,’’ and because he 
lives we shall live also.” 


Forever with the Lord 

Amen so let it be, 

Life from the dead is in that Word— 
’Tis immortality.” 

But there is another word we must not forget, 
that is— 

III. Easter means Victory. Jesus is the Victor. 
He was not the victim. He was a self-elected 
sufferer who gave his life a ransom for sinners. 
He had power to lay down his life, and power 
to take it up again. He gave his life, he conquered 
sin, and now he is the Victor over sin, and death, 
and the grave. The central fact of the resurrection 
of Christ proves that the cross was not a calamity 
which he could not avoid, it was a sacrifice which 
he was willing to make, a cup which he cheer- 
fully drained. It is not the symbol of death, but 
the manifestation of life. It is the emblem of 
hope—the sign and seal of immortality. It 
marks the shining way from Calvary to Glory. 
It does not speak of defeat, it echoes the notes of 
victory. Christianity is not a lost cause. Easter 
is not a fairy tale. It is an undying truth. It 
cannot be silenced or destroyed. Christianity is 
the only religion in all the world with a Gospel, 
because its Author was not a victim, but a Victor 
—and he still lives. “‘Now is Christ risen from the 
dead.” Our Christianity centers around a Person, 
who suffered and bled and died and rose again. 
He is the heart of the Gospel. Jesus Christ is 
Christianity. 


“Jesus shall reign where e’er the sun 
Does its successvie journeys run.” 


It is said that the news of Wellington’s victory 
at Waterloo was brought to England by sailing 
ship to the South coast, and by semaphore was 
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wigwagged overland toward London. In due 
course the semaphore on the roof of Winchester 
Cathedral began to spell the message off >W-E-L- 
L-I-N-G-T-O-N d-e-f-e-a-t-e-d, and then the fog 
closed in, the semaphore no longer could be seen, 
and the sad news of the incomplete message went 
on towards London, plunging the country into 
gloom—‘‘Wellington defeated.’’ But, when the 
fog broke at last, the semaphore upon the top of 
Winchester Cathedral was still at work—W-E-L- 
L-I-N-G-T-O-N d-e-f-e-a-t-e-d t-h-e H-n-e-m-y, 
and all the more glorious for the preceding gloom, 
the wonderful news of victory sped across the 
land and lifted up the spirits of the people into 
grateful joy. “Wellington defeated the enemy.” 
So it was when the dreadful gloom of Calvary 


cast its deadly spell over the world, their hearts 
were filled with sorrow and despair. But when the 
darkness passed away, and the beautiful dawn of 
Easter came, it dispelled the gloom by the glorious 
message of victory. The death of Jesus Christ 
was not defeat—but victory. Jesus defeated the 
Enemy of Our Souls, and the last enemy to be 
destroyed is death. Thanks be unto God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Let us thank God for the gladness of the new life 
—and the victory of Easter. Let us declare how 
great things God has done for us, and let us 
publish the tidings everywhere, “The Lord is 
risen indeed. ‘Jesus kves—and because he lives, 
we shall live also.” 


The Cross 


REV. R. LINCOLN LONG 


“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.” John 12:32 

A coal miner of an English town recently wrote 
to the leading religious weekly of Great Britain: 
“I am a working man, so I have not much time to 
study books; also I have the greatest difficulty in 
giving expression to the thoughts within me. 
What does the Cross really stand for?” At the 
first reading of this letter one might exclaim, 
“May his tribe increase.”” And yet this man may 
only be typical of a worldwide desire to know 
the meaning of the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

The cross itself stands for a scientific, psycho- 
logical, as well as religious fact of human ex- 
perience. The cross is, of course, a religious 
symbol standing for a fundamental Christian 
doctrine. But further than that, its symbolism 
is common to every phase of life and has like 
authority with other accepted symbols. The 
school boy knows that in the world of mathematics 
there are certain signs and symbols without which 
he cannot solve his problems and he accepts them. 
The chemist does his work by symbols that stand 
for certain elements wherever they are found or 
used. He does not stop to question their origin 
or doubt the reasonableness of using them while 
he is practicing the shop work of chemistry. The 
business man carries on his work by many trade 
symbols without which the business world could 
not cut short the time that is necessary to arrive 
at the close of the day with the desk cleared. 
‘Why then, at the outset, ridicule the Church for 
using signs and symbols that stand for fundamental 
truths boiled down in the business “‘shorthand”’ of 
the Church plant? These signs compose a uni- 
versal language, a language which the foreigner 
within our gates can use, reading his own sermons 
in his own tongue. The Sunday School child, 
the father or mother in Israel, can alike take in a 
world of truth by the figures of sacred architec- 
ture. Look around the auditorium of the most 
unritualistie Church and you may single out the 
events of life and the gospel story, step by step, by 
the Church symbols. 


Here is the cup, the cup of the Master, the Holy 
Grail, and the cup of the pilgrim of life. There 
is the anchor, not only the operative seaman but 
the spiritual-life seaman knows how that satisfies 
his crying hunger for facts, friends, and life that 
cannot be swept away. And there are the initials 
in monogram, standing for Jesus, Saviour, Son of 
God, for above the heads of the worshippers he 
transcends all human frailties and in him is indeed 
God himself. Again, the open Bible may be 
represented; the open book of divine knowledge, 
never elosed to the plebeian, the unlettered, or the 
layman. The sun’s rays aslant through art glass 
window throw out the figure of the golden sheaf of 
grain and the worshipper asks himself, while for- 
getting the preacher, “‘What shall the harvest 
be?” There is the crown of a faithful life, here the 
dish of shew-bread of God’s Providence; there 
angel wings visualize in sacred vision the departed 
souls. And everywhere in every church of every 
division of the Christ-fold, is to be found the pic- 
ture of Christ and the little children. This is the 
one symbol which singles Christianity out from 
every religion man has ever conceived, or had 
revealed to him. And every heresy fails at this 
point. It betrays itself when it offers the world 
an abnormal, unnatural and inhuman conception 
of childhood. 

Theology may be said to be dead as men think 
of theology, but the truths represented by these 
figures remain. They will be used in Christian 
architecture as long as Christian Churches stand. 
And the facts they represent will endure as long 
as the axiom of two times two equals four endures. 
These symbols preach as preachers cannot preach, 
for they are parables the worshipper picks out for 
his own needs and he preaches his own sermon 
while the strains of the organ refresh his soul. He 
takes his own sermon in his own way and for his 
own understanding. i 

One of the greatest teaching institutions the 
world has ever known was probably King Solo- 
mon’s temple. Every stone, practically, in the 
building stood for a religious and philosophical 
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idea; the pillars at the door, the pornegranates 
and lily work, the furniture and dishes used in 
the worship, the horns on the altar, the curtains 
before the Holy of Holies and the ark of the cove- 
nant with its mercy seat. The staves of the 
ark protruded from between the curtains that they 
might be in reach of all the children of Israel for 
their mercy and remembrance in desperation. 
Every son of the law brought up to Jerusalem was 
told the story of the building of the temple and 
he stood in awe of it, picking out, feature by 
feature, the lessons it taught, and thus, through 
his five senses, for the incense rising to heaven 
carried the spirit of prayer, he knew better than 
he could be taught by mouth or print. 

And chief among the signs by which the Chris- 
tian conquers and by which he is guided, the cross 
has stood out most conspicuously. It has stood 
for the Church as the Temple stood for the heart 
of the body politic in Israel, and for the presence 
of the Lord among his chosen people. The cross as 
a sign of self-sacrifice, atonement and unselfishness 
has been singled out as the central fact of Chris- 
tianity in this verse by Christ himself. In spite 
of the fact that it has sometimes become a human 
contrivance, a mystic sign of superstition, a magic 
symbol to ward off petty misfortune, or a panthe- 
istic cabal, it has been undimmed as a banner 
of Christian faith. 

The sign of the cross was made by earliest 
Christians as a sign of friends among enemies and 
persecution, and as an act of sincere adoration 
reminding the believer that Christ did die to 
redeem sinners. Though the Protestant aban- 
doned the conspicuous use of the cross because it 
was felt that it had become a human invention, 
Christ himself was never forgotten and his cross 
was treasured in the hearts of the faithful where 
the sincere Hebrew had kept his law. 


The strange drawing power of the cross has been 
apparent through a multitude of denials and con- 
troversies. In the light of modern popular psy- 
chology, the cross as a medium of appeal is un- 
reasonable. But Christ here in the hour of need 
of adherents and faithful ones, thrusts the cross 
into the forefront of the spectator’s consciousness. 


At this point in the gospel story Jesus does 
that which seems ill-advised in the light of the 
modern psychology and practice of making a 
public appeal. In the hour of his triumph Jesus 
thrusts the cross into the forefront of the 
spectator’s consciousness. Christ enlists his men 
methodically by making the most unpleasant 
facts most conspicuous. Christ’s appeals for 
converts contrasted with modern appeals have 
interested me tremendously these days. Here he 
throws out the dreadful warning as an appeal for 
attraction. As if he had said, “I, if I become a 
criminal before you, gibbeted and hung upon a 
tree outside the city, will draw all men unto me.” 
But this is of the wisdom of Christ; for those who 
take up the challenge of difficulty make the 
strength of an army that can not be vanquished. 
Napoleon understood this when he enlisted men 
who counted it a joy to die for the “Little Cor- 
poral;’”’ Garibaldi freed Italy upon these terms, 


calling his men to starve, march, freeze and die 
for their country; Washington gathered together 
a little army of men who plainly understood that 
there would be no red coat, tinsel and braid for ||) 
them, but rather starvation and a tentless winter; | | 
the Czecho-Slovaks enlisted men with a poster 
upon the troop trains that carried the men into 
service, a picture of a Czecho-Slovak soldier in a 
soiled uniform, falling as he is shot. And as of the 


world’s hereos, so of the heroes of the cross; ||} 


Christ said, “If any man would follow me, let 
him take up his cross; the foxes have their holes | 
and the birds their nests but the son of man has | 


not where to lay his head .... These things |} 


must needs be.... This temple must be | 
destroyed. .... I will be betrayed and my | 


body must be broken and my blood shed for the HY) 
And it was jj) 


this eternal Christian heroic spirit that made |} 


remission of the sins of the world.” 


the instrument of capital punishment, the cross | 


of pagan crucifixion, the punishment of slaves |) 


and common malefactors, this barbaric instrument | 
of torture, a symbol of triumph, not of suffering. |! 


And it is precisely here that the Protestant psy- ||) 


chology of a cross and not a crucifix is the Protest- 


ant’s sign of individual faith of the Christ who |) 
is no longer there but who, having descended into | 
hell, has arisen the third day and now sitteth || 


upon the right hand of God the Father Almighty; 
from thence to judge the quick and the dead, to |} 
judge without the intervention or earthly sub- |) 
stitute of any other human factor. The Protest- | 
ant’s sole judge is the victorious Christ. 


These are but a few of the myriad suggestive |} 
thoughts that point out the significance of the || 
cross as a fact of life and of Christ’s gospel, and 
as a fact of evangelical faith. True happiness, 
genuine, deep and abiding joy rests upon cross- 
experiences. But regardless of teaching, alle- |} 
gory, faith or Scripture, let us ask ourselves why |} 
the cross is necessary. Why insist upon the 
cross and its suffering as an essential of Chris- 
tianity? 

First, because Christ himself thrust it forward |} 
as the condition of discipleship. To eulogize |} 


Jesus and to exalt the character of Jesus is only || 


to lay upon yourself the absolute necessity of || 
the acceptance of his most definite and hard state- | 
ments, often apparently paradoxical, or else ad- 
mit at that point that he himself was laboring 
under a delusion. And Christ laid down as a 
rule of discipleship that the Cross of life must be 
borne. ‘‘And whosoever doth not bear his cross | 
(his own cross) and come after me, cannot be my || 
disciple.” Everywhere the moral imperative, 
the absolute obligation of bearing the cross was 
a rule of discipleship which Christ himself first 


assumed and expected every follower to assume || 
“These things must needs be” was |} 
his principal explanation and he did not give a |} 


after him. 


reason much more satisfactory than this. Peter 
felt as the world is apt to feel, that the cross was | 
an unreasonable requirement. If the thing had |} 
to happen in some cases, well and good, but to || 
Jesus he said, ‘Be it far from thee, Lord; this 
shall’ never be unto thee.” Jesus made a seem- 
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ingly unsatisfactory reply, ‘““Get thee behind me, 
Satan, thou art a stumbling block unto. me.” 
And hence the cross is a stumbling block unto the 
believer who tries to evade the cross in life. And 
the man who expects either by faith, or by prayer, 
or by works, or by virtue, to evade the cross is 
checkmated by Christ who did not ask that ex- 
ception for himself. And to that man he would 
say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.”” One thing 
prayer will not do, for to pray for it would be 
contradiction of terms; one thing prayer will 
not do: it will not relieve the Christian of physical, 
mental, or spiritual crosses which he must bear as 
a true disciple, one ‘“‘who suffereth as a Christian 
and let him not be ashamed.” 


And from the worldly standpoint the cross 
may be looked upon as a rule of the game of life. 
Objections to it are comparable to the objections 
to all rules, laws and standards. You will remem- 
ber the perfect organization of the tribes cf 
Israel, whereby the many descendants of twelve 
tribes took their respective places in the theocracy 
that marched onward. But a single factor, a 
little group, objected to the rules and the obliga- 
tions of atonement. The sons of Korah rebelled 
and they broke the strength of the entire body 
politic. That is being repeated upon every hand. 
The sons of Korah, later called the sons of con- 
tention, are always few and they always break 
the force of the majority and generally tyrannize 
more mercilessly than the laws and conventions 
to which they object. Upon the return of the 
prodigal the mercy of the father was objected to 
by a son who contended against a law of mercy. 
In the end when all hatreds and wounds disappear, 
the drawing power of love makes the cross “the 
new way.” That is why every word of the text has 
its value. ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” 


Intellectually the thing is unreasonable. It is 
always spoken of in Holy Writ as a mystery. 
Regarding the mystery it may be said that if 
Christ is to be trusted with the soul, how much 
more he ought to be trusted with the mind. 
And no matter how profound you may become in 
thinking, upon every hand you are hemmed 
about in the most vital fields of experience. The 
mathematician says that the sum of the angles of 
any triangle is equal to two right angles and you 
accept it. The chemist says that matter cannot 
be destroyed, that it may be shifted from one spot 
in the universe to another, or changed in form, but 
it cannot be destroyed. This you are forced to 
accept, for you will find matter a hard fact of 
everyday life. The Christian knowledge of life 
then is, that from the making of bread to the build- 
ing of a temple, the cross is a part and a rule of 
life. To face it like a man and a women whom 
God put into this world to play the part of a hero 
and not a coward, is the solution of the Christian 
life of cross-bearing. 

The distinguishing feature of the Church of 
Jesus Christ is the cross, with the crown; disciples 
come into the Church, not alone to reap the bene- 
fits of Christ offered, but to shoulder the crosses of 
the Church labor. You may not regard the Church 


as a department store with a complaint depart- 1} 


ment; for in the department store you are paying for 
service; in the Church you are serving, the cross is _ || 
yours; you are the servant, the employe, the \| 
minister. 

There occurs another reason for the cross to me 
and a very human one. I have learned by ob- 
servation that he who does not experience the cross || 
is lacking in heart qualities. A child in trouble | 


goes to its mother, because she has a mother ||} 
And her heart was made a mother’s heart |} 
The most heart- |}/ 
less religion I know anything about is that religion |}j 
which is indifferent to the pains and the sufferings |}) 


heart. 
by bearing a mother’s crosses. 


of the world. 


The effect of the cross upon the mind is also 
miraculous. It swings the center of human 
thinking from self to God. It does make a differ- 
ence what you think about the cross. Merely 
living a good thought-life, a virtuous life, a regular 
life, does not make the Christian life. The men 
who invented the most horrible engines of war in 
the service of their emperor were benevolent, 
easy-going, routine, home-life men. They did 
the work of Satan because their souls were sub- 
merged under the strata of “kulture.” 


The soul, mind and body must be welded by 
the solution of daily problems in the light of the 
cross. The cross is foolishness to a certain type 
of thinking. And for that reason, when I con- 
sider this big fact of everyday life, I see that it is 
necessary to regulate and govern human thinking 
by divine authority, the commands of Christ as 
Captain. “The soldier marched into the mouth 
of hell at the command of a lieutenant. We are 
loath to sacrifice convenience for the command 
of Christ.” 


The Christian interpretation of the war is after 
all the most sane and wholesome one. It points 
out the woxld-old fact of the crimson iniquity of 
the world arising out of the human nature which 
must be righted and atoned for by the death, 
sacrifice of the blood of Christ, symbol of the 
blood of the innocent shed within the days of 
our own horrors. Tiplady calls the cross the 
sacred symbol of suffering and sacrifice, and 
through the ages this unreasonable suffering has 
best been solved by the incarnate God suffering 
upon the cross, with, by and for humanity. 


In this definite statement, Christ not only 
pointed out the necessity of the cross as a funda- 
mental of Christian life, but he was lifted up as the 
symbol of sacrifice and supreme unselfishness. 
To me, one of the most vital questions in the re- 
construction problems was the fact that the boys 
would return and find us so selfish. 


“In the Church of the dawning day, its sacri- |} 
ficial cross will be lifted up in the lives of those |} 
who call it theirs, and he who died for us will 
draw all men unto himself.’”’ The Cross is the 
victorious symbol of life. He who takes up his 
cross will face the day as all the heroes of time 
have done. 


Tiplady reminds us that along the roads and the 
open fields crosses were seen everywhere; and why 
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so many crosses, instead of some sign of resurrected 
life, such as the old Egyptians used to portray? 
Because the world of sin must ever and again be 
reminded of the compassionate love of God. They 
must be assured of it and they must have the 
partnership of that cross in order to know that 
from the depths they may arise unto life eternal. 

Yea, the cross is the sign of victory, for he who 
does not suffer cannot sing, he who cannot sacrifice 
cannot paint, they who have not been hurt cannot 
love the oppressed and cannot speak with authori- 
ty. He who has not hungered is apt to say with 
a queen of France, ‘‘When the bread is all gone, 
then let them eat cake.’”’ Verily I say unto you 
that the sacrificial blood of millions has paid the 
price of the cross for which we must atone. We 
cannot accept this thing, we cannot just go on 
as we always have done, we cannot insist upon 
ease and comforts, we cannot do this thing, for 
our soldiers have bled and we have yet to sacrifice 
before the debt is paid. 


Church Windows 


(Continued from page 825) 

to my subject I must say that double glazing 
or triple glazing—that is, putting two or three 
thicknesses of glass together to get a certain 
color—is bad craftsmanship. Furthermore every 
window of any size ought to be divided by tee- 
irons. It is hard to lay down a rule as to how 
far apart to place these, but roughly speaking, 
every three or four feet. This costs more, but 
sub-divides the weight and enables single sections 
to be taken out to be repaired. Supporting bars 
must also be put in every foot or so to give the 
window support against wind pressure or the 
stretching of the lead. 


If I might be permitted to offer a little preach- 
ment I would like strongly to protest against the 
sin of competition in the stained glass game. 
A church, let us say, wants to have a number 
of windows put in. Perhaps a dozen or more 
stained glass firms will be asked to submit, at 
their own expense, designs for the windows. The 
competition is keen. The designer’s salary is the 
big item in the overhead of a stained glass busi- 
ness, therefore the eleven firms who did not get 
the windows, but who made designs, must make 
up for this loss by giving some other church or 
churches less work for the money, or go out 
of business. Sometimes a firm to get a job will 
cut the price away down. Does the church not 
know that he is also going to cut down the work, 
and the eyes of future generations will have to 
look at the poor windows which result? 


If possible, a good way to do is to have the 
minister or committee get in touch with stained 
glass firms, perhaps through the architect who 
built the church, and see their work, and perhaps 
ask several people to submit designs, paying all or 
part of the cost to those who do not get their 


work. 


The day is fast coming when our Christian 
people will demand a higher kind of art than cut 


up reproductions of famous oil paintings scattered | 


through several openings in a window. 


A window is first of ‘all a decoration in a church. | I 
It is the high} 
It should |||. 


It is the accent of architecture. 
light on a gem or precious ornament. } 
enhance or bring out the beauty of the whole build- | 


ing, like the jewel at a beautiful woman’s throat || 
which enriches but does not detract from the |} 


woman herself. 


From an architectural standpoint a window |} 
should grow into its place in a building as a flower iit 
grows on the end of a stem. The form of the }) 


flower is different from the stem and leaves; its ||) 


color contrasts vividly—but the relationship is 
perfect, the adjustment of values delights the 
eye. 


You find in the lines, forms and colors |} 


rhythm and unity. A window should not dis- | 


regard the lines and forms of the stone work; its ||) 
lines and masses should seem to grow out of the | 


stone work. 


The color of a window can be pitched in many || 
It can be rich or light, soft or }|) 
The colors, however, which seem best || 
to express spirituality are the purer colors—blues, | 
reds, yellows, greens, etc.—in other words the || 


different keys. 
strong. 


colors of the sub-divisions of a ray of light. The 


colors used in the Ark of the Tabernacle in the |} 


wilderness seem best to touch our deepest emo- 


tional nature—blue, purple and scarlet, gold, | 
fine twined linen—white. | 


yellow, silver-gray, 
The greatest windows in the world in the west 
end of the Cathedral of Chartres seem to be based 
on this primitive emotional scheme. 
mean that the colors should be raw or garish, be- 
cause they are pure, but soft shades of blue, soft 
lively tones of red, greens that have much red 
in them—in a word, every main color should 
have in it elements of the other main colors, even 
though, to a slight degree. A little red and a 
little yellow in a blue soften it. If the color in a 
window pleases you, it is good—if the colors 
strike you, it is bad. You should enjoy the whole 
window. Colors that stick out at you are certainly 
not pleasing. 


Great windows of the past, I believe, were 
produced by men who loved Jesus Christ and felt 
a mighty seriousness about their task. They 
made them to last and worthy of lasting—while 
they themselves are forgotten. They glorified the 
Christian story before the eyes of the countless 
thousands who have stood awe-struck before 
them in succeeding centuries. 


In our discussions of the religious needs of 
young people we are tempted to regard Chris- 
tianity as a religion of the old, which has by some 
means or other to be adapted to the minds of 
the young. I think we should be nearer the 
truth if we were to regard it as originally a re- 
ligion of the young which has lost some of its 
savor by being adapted to the minds of the old. 


—L. P. Jacks. 
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Why do they’ come? 


Is it a duty—or do 
they want to come? 


es FOLKS, without doubt, are the problem of 
today, yet, after all, isn’t it because the young folks 
of yesterday—in most cases—fulfilled a duty instead of a 
desire in attending religious service? Their “want” to 
go was missing. 
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gatherings and modern-day discussions. And they can 
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cialists. For every religious and educational purpose they 
have produced a Balopticon to fit that particular need. 

There are models adapted to slide projection, opaque 
object projection (such as postcards or photographs). 
A new film projection appliance which fits all regular 
Balopticons permits of showing film—a picture at a time. 
And too, for all Balopticons there is the new “Daylight 
Projection” attachment that enables you to throw 
pictures on the screen in an undarkened room. 

All of this together with other valuable information is 
contained in our new Balopticon booklets, which will be 
mailed free upon request. Write for them today. 
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REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


The Gospel That Jesus Preached, and the Gospel 
for Today, by A. T. Cadoux, D.D. 248 pp. Macmil- 
lan. $1.75. A very interesting and able discussion of 
what constitutes the Christian Gospel, by a liberal 
theologian who is evidently whole-heartedly devoted 
to Jesus. The orthodox definition of the Gospel, 
according to Dr. Cadoux, is the ‘forgiveness of sins 
through faith in the death of Jesus.’’ His opinion is 
that those who hold this view are becoming fewer and 
fewer. His own conception of the Gospel, formed from 
a close study of the New Testament, especially the 
Gospels, is that, because of all that Jesus was in 
character, teaching and deeds, “‘His thought of God 
may be ours.”’ Jesus’ thought of God according to the 
author, centered in his Kingship and his Fatherhood; 
“the kingship of God that Jesus sought was the volun- 
tary, glad, trustful obedience of man;’’ Jesus made the 
conception of God as Father, ‘‘central and regulative;” 
those who accept this Gospel ‘‘gladly enthrone God in 
their hearts and so enter the Kingdom of God;” “‘such 
a Gospel does not demand faith, it creates it:’’ this is 
the Gospel Jesus preached. Dr. Cadoux tests this de- 
finition of the Gospel by an examination of the Pauline 
Epistles and the rest of the N. T., and finds confirma- 
tion of his definition in them all. 

The Seilf-Interpretation of Jesus, by William 
Owen Carver, LL.D. 181 pp. Doran. $1.50. Another 
able study of the personality and ministry of Jesus: 


‘this time by an orthodox theologian, and from the 


viewpoint of Jesus’ own self-interpretation. Dr. 
Carver traces the development of Jesus’ consciousness 
of his Messiahship, and of his convictions as to his 
relationship to God, humanity, history and the uni- 


verse, through a study of the great critical epochs of 


his career, as narrated in the Gospels. The result is an 
arresting disclosure of Jesus’ estimate of himself and 
his mission. 

Tragedy and Triumph, or Tares in ‘the Kingdom, 
by Timothy Prescott Frost. 258 pp. Abingdon. 
$1.75. Dr. Frost here takes the parable of the Good 
Seed and the Tares as symbolic of what Jesus taught 
regarding the growth, development, and final out- 
come of good and evil. It is a serious, even somber, 
study of evil, as it affects the individual and the world; 
and a heartening unfolding of good in similar rela- 
tionships. Here is cheer for the Christian optimist, and 
grim forebodings of doom for those ‘‘who sin with a 
high hand.” 

Liberal Christianity, by William Pierson Merrill. 
170 pp. Macmillan. $1.75. Many earnest Christians 
profoundly distrust much that is called “liberal” in 
present-day Christian teaching, because it tends to 
naturalism, pure and simple. Here, however, we 
have a type of liberal Christianity which is evangelical, 
which believes that “God was in Christ” in a unique 
sense, which trusts for salvation ‘not in good works 
but in the good grace of God.” It represents a group 
which makes final appeal to the Word of God and not 
to the decisions of church courts, to the Christian con- 
science rather than to mere ecclesiastical authority; 
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which keeps an open mind towards truth, and makes its) 
test of Christianity not dogma but life. A good book) 
for both conservatives and liberals to read, because it 
interprets each to the other, and in a truly Christian } | 
spirit. 
P The Twelve Minor Prophets, by George L. Robin- 

son, Ph.D., Prof. of Biblical Literature, McCormick |) 
Theological Seminary. 203 pp. Doran. $2.00. This} 

work gives the results of mature scholarship and long f 
reflection on the messages of the so-called minor 
prophets. In Prof. Robinson’s finely interpretative 
treatment, they yield rich practical results for our own 
times. He sets each of these prophets in his own 
place in history, shows the striking character of their 
respective careers, tells of their brave witnessing 
against the individual and social sins of their day, and 
makes clear their visions of the Messiah and the 
Messianic Age. Here is suggestive and inspiring |}/ 
sermon-material. Adequate bibliographies add to the |} 
value of the work. 

Divine Vocation in Human Life, by James Alex. 
Robertson, D.D., Prof. in United Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. 256 pp. Doran. $2.00. Here is a concep- 
tion of human life which is not new—was it not Bush- 
nell who held that every man’s life was a plan of God?— 
but which is analyzed, amplified and applied in an al- 
together new and inspiring way. Prof. Robertson 
shows us that every calling, whether of prophet or 
priest, artist or artisan, is a Divine vocation, and “‘is, or 
is meant to be, a fragment of the infinite purpose | 
and plan of God,” for man is intended for co-operation 
with God in earrying out an infinite plan for human 
good. The author meets and answers criticisms and 
objections to his thesis. There is material here for a 
dozen inspiring sermons on this great subject. 

Evangelistic Sermons, by J. C. Massee, D.D. 
182-pp. Revell. $1.50. Ten evangelistic sermons by 
the distinguished and successful pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston, where the response to this type of 
preaching is marked by great congregations and a | 
steady stream of conversions. These sermons are 
Scriptural, direct, persuasive, urgent, fired by evange- | 
listie passion, and illustrated very largely by incidents | 
in the preacher’s own experience. 

The Singers of Judah’s Hills, by Charles Arthur 
Boyd, Minister of First Baptist Church, Marquette, 
Mich. 157 pp. Revell. $1.25. This book, as the 
author tells his readers, is not a commentary nor is it 
formal exposition, but simply stories of certain psalms. 
These are interpreted through the historical imagina- 
tion. Mr. Boyd pictures the setting of each song, the 
singer and the listeners, in a vividly beautiful way; 
and brings fresh meanings out of the ancient songs. 
Young people, especially, will like this volume. 

Providence—Divine and Human, by E. Griffith- 
Jones, D.D. 3816 pp. Doran. The author deals in 
this volume exclusively with Divine Providence; in a 
projected second volume, he plans to treat of the 
human side of the general problem of Providence. His 
standpoint is that of the evolutionist, whose belief in 
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the supreme place of man in creation is disturbed, and 
who finds the facts of evil, in its fourfold aspects of 
limitation, error, suffering, and moral wrong, more 
difficult to understand. The Divine purpose regarding 
man has been disturbed and its fulfillment delayed 
by sin; to meet this emergency, God has introduced a 
redemptive movement into human history through 
Jesus Christ: this is the argument of this book. In the 
introduction, Dr. Griffith-Jones discusses the present 
eclipse of faith in Providence, and argues that the grow- 
ing expansion of human control over Nature suggests a 
fresh synthesis of Divine and human aspects. of 
Providential Order. He then treats of the Christian 
theory of Providence, the problem of purpose, and the 
problem of evil; and closes with a powerful and illumin- 
ating chapter on the way of redemption. This fresh 
and challenging treatment of a basal Christian doctrine 
will in all probability command as wide spread atten- 
tion as the author’s other notable book on ‘‘The Ascent 
Through Christ.” 

The Mystics of the Church, by Evelyn Underhill. 
260 pp. Doran. $2.00. The author has done a 
genuine service to the Church in general by her descrip- 
tion of certain great creative souls ‘‘whose special ex- 
perience of God does something for their fellow Chris- 
tians, who deepen the corporate spiritual consciousness, 
and bring fresh news about eternal lifc.’”’ This type of 
Christian experience needs special emphasis at the 
present time, to balance and to energize church move- 
ments which are stressing mainly the organizational 
side of the church. The mystics here described in- 
clude great church leaders from Paul to Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. 

Echoes From ‘‘The Morning Watch,’? Chil- 
dren’s Addresses, by the late J. P. Struthers, M.A. 
192 pp. Doran. $2.00. Among the masters of the 
art of story telling to children, Struthers of Greenock 
must be numbered. We have previously commended 
his “Stories Twice Told.’”’ These forty odd new 
stories are just as attractive, and just as full of valuable 
lessons for every day life. If you preach to children, 
be sure to examine this volume. 

The Key to Faith, by Michael O. Gershenson. 156 
pp. Macmillan. $1.50. This book by a distinguished 
Russian publicist finds the Key of Faith in the ex- 
change of the will to differ for the will to conform to the 
will of God—the essence of religion. His method is 
to analyze the religion of the O. T., believing that God 
dealt in a special way with the Israelites, and then to 
find the fundamental and abiding truth and meaning 
of their religion for the world. 

Psychology and the Church, by Various Writers. 
203 pp. Macmillan. $1.50. This volume, by a group 
of English clergymen, who are special students of the 
subject, puts into the hands of ministers some results 
of recent psychological study which have a particular 
bearing upon their work, such as the psychology of 
prayer and religious experience, the psychology of 
moral development, and the psychology of spiritual 
healing. The book includes a chapter on the limitations 
of psychology, which is neither philosophy nor theology, 
as some shallow persons think. A good summary of the 
progress and present position of psychology. 

Symbolism and Truth, an Introduction to the 
Theory of Knowledge, by Ralph Monroe Eaton, 
Ph.D. 3380 pp. Harvard University Press. Theories 
of knoweldge, of its methods and aims, must necessarily 
be modified by new concepts in psychology, logic, and 
philosophy. Dr. Eaton has made use of this mass of 
new material in formulating, explaining, and defend- 
ing his theory that knowledge is expressed in symbols. 
This he discusses under the headings of meaning, 
logical form, universals and individuals, description and 
analysis, truth and falsity, negation and contradic- 
tion, formal deduction, and the metaphysics of knowl- 


edge. One who has had some training in philosophy) 
will find this discussion absorbingly interesting; those) 
without training in philosophy will do well to “‘pass}) 
it up’’—to use the vernacular. 

Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction, by | 
James Arthur Fuller, Ph.D. 429 pp. Macmillan.\|/ 
Probably Stephen Gardiner is little known even to}) 
students of English Church history, and yet he filled Hf 
a large place in the Church of his day. He was secre-;||" 
tary to Cardinal Wolsey and Henry the Eighth, Bishop | 
of Winchester from 1531-1555, chief minister of Henna 
the Eighth, after the fall of Thomas Cromwell, and}) 
Lord Chancellor of England under ‘‘Bloody’’ Queen }j| 
Mary. He was conspicuous as lawyer, statesman and || 
diplomat. Under Henry the Eighth he became Protest- } 
ant, in Edward the Sixth’s reign he led in opposing the }}/ 
reformers, and under Mary he again became Romanist iH) 
and persecutor of the Protestants. As biography, as |] 
a picture of Gardiner’s times, both politically and ec- |} 
clesiastically, this volume is full of interest. Episco- |) 
palians, especially those who are studying the Anglo- | 
Catholic movement, will find this book of particular || 
value. 

Principles of Religious Education, by Earl E. || 
Emme and Paul R. Stevick. 285 pp. Macmillan. | 
$1.75. The authors describe this book as an intro- |) 
duction to the field of religious education, in terms of | 
principles. Part one describes human nature as seen | 
by the psychologist and the sociologist and as viewed 
in historic Christian thinking; and deduces from these | 
a working theory of human nature. Part two states | 
what religious education hopes to do with human | 
nature. Part three deals with the religious educative | 
process, and shows the principles upon which a curri- 
culum should be planned. Part four treats of the very 
important question of leadership. The material in this 
volume has been subjected to practical tests for over |} 
three years in two church colleges. A sound, com- | 
prehensive, and practical discussion. 

Young People’s Projects, by Erwin L. Shaver. | 
A Christian’s Life Work; A Christian’s Recrea- | 
tion; A Christian’s Attitude Towards the Press; 
Christian World Builders; Young People and the 
Church; Christian Young People and World 
Friendship. Each 50 cents. University of Chicago 
Press. These projects are close to the life of young 
people, will awaken and hold their interest, and if 
properly carried out will enrich their life and broaden 
their service. 

Mothers and Daughters, by Jessica G. Cosgrave, | 
of the Finch School, New York. 117 pp. Doran. 
$1.50. Here is a sane, finely balanced, genuinely 
Christian, and eminently practical book of counsel 
and inspiration for all mothers. The author has been 
foster-mother to thousands who have passed under 
her care in the Finch school, and besides she is the 
actual mother of a daughter whom she has watched 
through school, college, a vocation, and marriage. She 
realizes the perils of this age of movies, jazz and auto- 
mobiles, and knows how to train girls in character and 
poise so as to protect themselves against unworthy 
living. She gives sound counsel on character building, 
religion, vocations, romantic love, and the relation || 
between fathers and daughters. 

Home: The Saviour of Civilization, by J. E. 
McCullough. 644 pp. League for Home Betterment, 
928 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 644 pp. 
$3.00. This book has a great mission, to re-establish 
the American home on its former religious basis. The 
first part of the volume describes a proposed Home 
Council and its workings; the second includes daily 
Bible readings, covering the life of Christ, in the | 
course of the year, and choice quotations both prose | 
and poetry from a wide field of literature; and the 
third, helps for the exaltation and enrichment of home 
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‘“-I_ can find nothing else... . 
which has the teachable qualities 
and the message that gets across 
sO easily—’’ 


writes John F. Smith, Superintendent of a 
college Sunday School of some 1600 mem- 
bers, at Berea, Ky. ‘‘I appreciate more and 
more books put up like the Fosdick series, 
the Elliott books, and others. 


These books in use at Berea are equally 
usable for thousands of other groups, as 
well as for individual reading. 
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life. The material in this book is of the finest for 
moral and spiritual culture. The whole plan of the 
League is practical and promising. 

The Science of Keeping Young, by Alfred W. 
McCann. 484 pp. Doran. The author is one of 
the foremost scientific dietitians in America. He 
here treats of a proper diet to maintain health and 
efficiency, one which will prolong youth and ward 
off many diseases. Improper, as well as proper, diet is 
discussed in a plain, thoroughly scientific way, and in 
attractive style. Master this book, adopt its teach- 
ing, and you will find new zest in living, and other 
things being equal, in all probability will not reach 
the ministerial dead-line until you are seventy at 
least—so far as bodily fitness is concerned. 

The Problem of Origins, by Leander S. Keyser‘ 
D.D. 265 pp. Macmillan. $2.00. All scientific 
scholarship is not on the side of evolution, as this 
keen and able discussion shows. It fortifies the posi- 
tion of the anti-evolutionists. It ought also to be care- 
fully considered by evolutionists. It is written with 
fairness and courtesy towards its opponents, and makes 
many points which they will find it difficult to con- 
trovert successfully. The chapter headings are: 
Whence came the universe? The world created good 
and happy, The origin of life and species, The real 
dawn man, The divine image in man, The dawn man of 
evolution, The reasoning of an evolutionist, Pertinent 
points on evolution, The changing views of the scien- 


tists, Homologies and other data, and A critique on a - 


recent work on evolution—‘‘The Evolution of Man,”’ 
published by the Yale Press. 

Religion in Country Life, proceedings of the 
Seventh National Country Life Conference, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1924. 216 pp. University of Chicago Press. 
As there are over one hundred thousand town and 
country churches in the U. S., with about two-thirds of 
them in the open country and the rest in towns of 
five thousand or less population, this volume makes a 
wide appeal, and will be found very helpful and sug- 
gestive to pastors of such churches. The topics con- 
sidered were: Analysis and survey of the religious 
situation in the country; Suggested changes in the 
religious program in the country; Ways and means of 
helping religious life in the country, including rural 
organization, education, home making, social work, 
communications and transportation, and of course the 
mending or ending of overchurching. 

Make Your Chureh Attractive, by the late 
Charles H. Richards, D.D. 189 pp.. Pilgrim Press. 
$1.00. A practical book by a man who was himself 
attractive, a master in arranging and ecarrrying out 
worthy programs of worship, and a man who constantly 
emphasized the value of good architecture and well- 
kept church grounds as an aid in making churches at- 
tractive. He here embodies his experience and observa- 
tions on these matters. The book is packed full of wise 
counsels and directions on how to make the church 
attractive. He treats of the minister himself, the music, 
the service of worship, both for city and rural churches; 
and adds a lectionary, which gives in the course of the 
years a general survey of the Bible. 

An American Peace Policy, by Kirby Page. 94 
pp. Doran, $1.00. While the author is an extremist 
in his advocacy of peace, nevertheless he makes a 
telling plea for international leadership to prevent war, 
presents a strong case for America’s participation in the 
League and the World Court, or similar organizations, 
and states clearly the chief barriers to more effective 
international organization. 

Pageants. A group of pamphlets. Pageants from 
the Meigs Publishing Co. Prices from 5 to 25 cents. 
Titles: In Old Jerusalem; The Triumph of Love (both 
Easter); The Dawn of Gladness; The Conversion of 
Cornelius; The Two Springs.—W, 


America and World Peace, by John H. Clarke. ie 
145 pp. Holt. The Colver Lectures, Brown Uni lle 
versity, 1925. The author was formerly Justice of theH|, 
Supreme Court of the United States. He has given Ir 
himself with the devotion of a Christian Crusader to the} 
cause of world peace, which he holds can best be at-}) 
tained through the League of Nations, which he urges} J 
our country to join. He states his case with compelling Hy 
moral force as well as with high practical considerations. | i 
His lectures deal with the interest of the U. S. in world |) 
peace, the interest of the U. S. in the League of Nations, |} 
and the Protocol for the pacific settlement of interna-}||_ 
tional disputes. 

Life’s Westward Windows, by George Preston 
Mains. 175 pp. Abingdon. $1.50. Three of the ||] 
five essays in this book were written, the author tells 5) 
us, after the eightieth anniversary of his birth, and the + 
other two recast, so that they also are practically new. | 
They reveal a personality whose spiritual vision is 
undimmed and whose mental strength is unabated. |} 
All five essays are thoughtful and thought-provoking, 
but the one on ‘‘Life’s Westward Windows,” in which |} 
the author reviews the chief events of his mental 
biography, and that on “A Study in Inspiration,” 
which is finely discriminating as to the nature and ||) 
values of inspiration, disclose a mind of great range and 
depth. 

Things Seen and Heard, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
226 pp. University of Chicago Press. $2.00. Delight- 
ful essays, marked by a light but sure touch, on the 
world both within and without college walls by a 
distinguished Greek scholar, whose translation of the 
N. T. has made multitudes his debtor. These essays 
show that a great scholar may be also a genuinely 
human being, ready to see and record the ordinary 
aspects of life which make up the world of those out- 
side class-rooms; and also to make note of them in an 
uncommon way, revealing with subtle charm, their 
humor, their wit, and their worth. 


The Gospel of John, en Exposition, by Arno | 
Clemens Gaebelein, editor of “Our Hope.” 414 pp. 
$2.50. “Our Hope,’ After a brief introduction, in 
which the author deals with the question of the Johan- 
nine authorship and the specific purpose of the Fourth 
Gospel, he enters upon the exposition of it by chapters 
His treatment is not critical but analytical and prac- 
tical. He gives the literal interpretation, the spiritual 
meaning and the dispensational significance of it 
from his usual conservative standpoint. This work 
is a valuable addition to the literature on the Gospel | 
of our Lord’s Deity and very timely in view of the 
current International Sabbath School Lessons which 
are taken from this Gospel.—B. 


Lincoln and Liquor, by Rev. Duncan C. Milner, 
D.D. 185 pp. Blessing. $1.00. This little book 
gives a view of the habits of society a century ago in 
regard to liquor-drinking, and the attitude of Abraham | 
Lincoln towards liquor during his whole life. Docu- 
ments are quoted and authorities given for its state- 
ments. It completely confutes some accounts broad- 
cast by the “wets” as to Iuineoln’s sayings and posi- 
tion.—W. 

Foundations of Faith; a..Manual of Christian 
Evidences, by George Albert Getty, D.D. 91 pp., | 
United Lutheran Publishing House, 60 cents. This | 
manual was prepared for, and used in, a Community 
ee Training School, hence it has passed the test 
of use 


The pastor says: When a minister faces his 
congregation he preaches as if they were all 
sinners, but when he buries them one by one he 
talks as if they had all been saints. | 
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Never The Twain 
Shall Meet 


BIBLE MESSAGES VOL. 8 


FIFTEEN GREAT REVIVAL ADDRESSES 
Just Off the Press 


NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET 


Fresh! Striking! Original! You may have heard, read and written 
many a gospel sermon on the Gibralter text of Matt. 7-18, 14; BUT 
YOU NEVER HEARD THIS ONE! For the way is broad, and 
easy too; that leads to the judgment seat. But the path is narrow 
to heaven’s gate; and never the twain shall meet. Besure to read this! 


THERE IS NO GOSPEL SUBSTITUTE 


The mission of this striking message is to help tell the story of salva- 
tion—the story of God’s love to man. And the reason more souls are 
saved, and more angels rejoice down in the little mission, than at 
some exclusive churches where the atmosphere just drips ethics, and 
the choir sings the classics, and the people dress in many jewels and 
few garments, is because of the real gospel. This message is alone 
worth the price of the book. 


OTHER STRIKING MESSAGES IN THIS BOOK 


And Satan Came Also God’s Appointment With You 
Never Man Spake Like This Man The Way of Life 
The Lost Opportunity There Was a Certain Man 
God or the Graven Image The Gate to Glory 
The Democracy of God’s Love How Men are Lost and Saved 
There Is No Gospel! Substitute From Prison to Paradise 
: . The Three Crosses 3 Pharisees and Publicans 
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BIBLE MESSAGES VOL. V 
Fifteen Great Revival Addresses 


THE SHEARS OF DELILAH 


Sharp! Unerring! Merciless! A striking and telling application of the story of an artful woman 
and her historic victim Samson. Samson who was safe, until he laid his head in the silk-cushioned 


lap of Delilah. A great revival message. 
ALSO THESE OUTSTANDING MESSAGES 


The Forgotten Waterpot The Christ of the Bible 

The Cripple of Lodebar ; Who He Is 

The Ninety and Nine and the Other One How He Came 

The Only Thing God Forgets What He Came For 

Thirty Pieces of Silver The Realm of Outer Darkness 

Repent or Perish The Man in the Ninth of John 

The Parting of the Ways Where Do We Go From Here? 
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THE MID-WEEK SERVICE 
ITS VALUE 

I know that in my youth nothing instructed 
and stimulated me more than the careful and 
interesting expositions of Scripture given by my 
father, who was my pastor, at the mid-week 
prayer-meeting; and in all my experience of the 
mid-week prayer-meeting since that time I have 
missed that old stimulation. The meeting was 
then a great instrument of religious education. 

—Hx-President Woodrow Wilson. 


* * * 


In my opinion, there is nothing better to promote 
the spirituality and activity of our churches than 
to awaken new interest in the mid-week prayer- 
meeting. I am glad, from personal experience, to 
bear testimony to its usefulness in shaping Chris- 
tian life and character.— Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State. 


I. EASTER MORN 

“And very early in the morning, the first day 
of the week they came to the sepulcher at the 
rising of the sun.”” Mark 16:2. 

The Jewish Sabbath had ended at sunset the 
evening before, but too late for anyone to visit 
the sepulcher. But starting at dawn and arriving 
at sunrise the women friends of Jesus approached 
his grave. The object of their errand was in 
loving ministry to anoint the body of the dead 
Christ. This was their only thought. They had 
loved him. They loved him still, and with 
woman’s fidelity came to embalm his body. It 
was their thought to apply their prepared spices 
and ointments to preserve his form from putrefica- 
tion—plainest proof that: they did not suppose 
that he would rise again. That they did not ex- 
pect he would rise gives added strength to the 
evidence for his resurrection. 

Easter morning has its messages, its lessons 
for us all. 

I. Stones in the path of duty rolled away. The 
women evidently knew nothing of the Roman 
soldiers before the grave. But as they went along 
it did occur to them that they would find an in- 
superable difficulty in the removing of the great 
stone that closed the sepulcher. ‘‘Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulcher?”’ 
The keeper of the garden could hardly be ex- 
pected to do it alone and laborers were as yet 
not about the way. 

The women evidently had been walking with 
downcast eyes. But as they approached, looking 
up, “they saw that the stone was rolled away.” 
How often are Christians of today cast down and 
oppressed by the anticipation of evils, and yet 
when the crisis comes they find the thing they 
feared removed, the “‘stone rolled away.” 


“Looking at some trouble lying 
In the dark and dread unknown, 
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Prayer Meeting Department 


We, too, often ask with sighing: 
‘Who shall roll away the stone?’ 


“But before the way was ended 
Oft we had with joy to own, 
Angels have from heaven descended 
And have rolled away the stone.” 


A large proportion of our anxieties arise from) 
fear of things which really never happen. I 
with these women the difficulties we anticipatd) 
are anticipated in heaven and removed before) 
we reach them. |. 

II. God surprises our faith. These women ay 
the tomb would have asked no more and woulda 
have been really thankful had some one only 
placed in their hands Christ’s cold and lifeless}, 
body. Weeping, they would have been entirely 
satisfied with so little comfort as that. Yet Jesus} 
himself was living, risen and coming to meet}, 
them. When they knew part they wept. Whe 
they knew the whole they were comforted. Ar | 
we quite sure we see all, when we are found weep | 
ing over God’s providential dealings with us?) 
In the end he may give us instead of a dead hope aj 
living realization! This is a blessed lesson wey 
should all learn at the sepulcher of Christ thiss 
Easter season. | 


III. We are commissioned. At the door of the} 
empty grave these women were told: “‘Go quickly# 
and tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead.”’ 
We are told that Mary ‘‘went and told them thati 
had been with him as they mourned and wept.’’/ 
How many mourning and weeping disciples there? 
are still! How some of Christ’s disciples of today 
need the message! To a certain bereaved mother}] 
who refused to be comforted, her little daughter, || 
looking into her mother’s tear-stained face, said:}} 
“Mamma, is God dead?” Yes, there are true} 
disciples of Christ who seem to think their Saviour ?} 
dead and in the tomb. They need the message, 
“He is risen from the dead.’’ And you, too, are | 
commissioned. Go you quickly and tell. Tell of a} 
living, not a dead Christ; tell of a victorious, not a 
conquered Christ. ‘‘Now is Christ risen from the 
dead and become the first fruits of them that 
slept.’’ ‘Because he lives we shall live also.’ 
Blessed hope for ourselves and our departed 
friends! It is the hope which cherished by God’s | 
people puts an angel before every tomb and lights | 
up the grave with the light of eternity. 


= 


II. PATIENT CONTINUANCE IN WELL- 
DOING 

Romans 2:6-8 | 

A good beginning plus a good continuance | 
makes a good ending. The test of endeavor is a 

safe arrival, and there are always some peradven- | 

tures to be met. Patient continuance is the one | 

test of established character, and it is the only 

evidence of our being really “rooted and grounded 
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in Christ.” ‘He that endureth unto the end,” 
said Jesus, ‘‘shall be saved.”’ ‘‘Wherefore, gird up 
the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope unto 
the end,” urges the Apostle Peter. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we read: “‘For we are made par- 
takers of Christ if we hold the beginning of our 
confidence steadfast unto the end.”’ And when 
John was commissioned to send letters to the mem- 
bers of the “‘seven churches in Asia,” this was the 
burden of the message: ‘“‘Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 

How important then that we cherish our hope 
and never give up endeavor. Be steadfast. Hold 
on; hold fast; hold out. Patience is genius. Per- 
sistence is victory. He who does not tire, tires 
adversity and all comes out right for him who 
perseveres. 

I. The great necessity there is for patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing. 

For one reason, on account of the many difficul- 
ties and discouragements we must meet. The 
depressing effect of the inconsistent example of 
others, the actual assaults of evil men and the 
Evil One, and the evil within our own souls— 
there is no need to enumerate, since each one, 
judging by his own case, can name more than 
enough. 

Another reason is because all success depends 
upon holding out. In any department of life 
success depends largely on persistence, endurance, 
patient continuance. He is a foolish shipmaster 
who dampens fires and cools off boilers half way 
across the Atlantic. It is wise to count on the 
whole voyage and keep up the heat. So if we are 
enlisted under Christ, let us bear in mind that he 
accepts only for a life campaign. We shall find, 
and must expect to find, much occasion for patient 
continuance. The soldier who stands fire to the 
last shot wins the victory, and only he that ‘“‘en- 
dureth unto the end”’ shall be “‘saved.”’ 

II. Some cheerful encouragements 
patient continuance in well-doing. 

First, there is the knowledge that our tempta- 
tions are not such as are singular to us as indi- 
viduals. “There hath no temptations taken you 
but such as is common to men.” After all, then, 
you and J are not singled out for some unusual 
trials. Others have been wrapped in clouds just 
as dark, have walked roads just as thorny. Moses 
murmured against; David hunted and hounded 
like a wild beast of the forest; Elijah fleeing from 
an angry woman; John the Baptist caught and 
caged in Herod’s castle, each uttering cries of 
dejection—yes, even Christ himself, our blessed 
Lord and Master, felt the same temptation toward 
letting go and giving up. In view of the awful 
agonies of the cross we hear him crying, ‘Father, 
let this cup pass from me.” Now, it is “enough 
for the servant that he be as his Master and 
the disciple as his Lord.” When such tempta- 
tions come do not feel as though some strange 
thing had happened unto you. Others have met 
these things, have come off victorious; why, then, 
may not you? And especially as you have the 
help of Him who, “touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, was tempted in all points like as we are, 
yet without sin?” 


to this 
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-of as little sins? 


Another encouragement is the thought that w 
live only by the day. As the old pendulum in thd” 
fable, despair comes to many a heart when duty} 
or sorrow or danger is looked at in the aggregate 
But this is not the way we should view life at all}, 
It does not come to us at all in one piece. We dq) 
not get it even in years or months, but only inj 
days—day by day, day after day, one day at 4) 
time. ‘‘As thy days, so shall thy strength be.’ 
That means daily grace for daily duty. | 
’ Again we may be encouraged to this patient), 
continuance in well-doing by the knowledge that}, 
each victory will make us stronger for the next} 
Opposing circumstances develop strength. Each) 
right decision makes right decision easier next} 
time. Each temptation overcome makes overcom 
ing easier for every future temptation. 

One other encouragement—we have reserved it 
for the last because it is the best of all—is the 
promise of God’s abiding presence. Wesley said, 
“The best of allis, God is with us.”’ Oftentimes th a 
odds may seem to be against us and the battle 
going hard, but suddenly we hear our Saviour’s}| 
voice: ‘‘Lo, I am with you always, even unto they 
end.”” How the words should put new courage: 
into our hearts, new energy into our endeavor, 
and send us on toward that triumph when each) 
victor is to be rewarded with that glorious ‘‘crowni 
of life’ prepared for all who are “faithful.” 


Ill. HONEY-TIPPED SINS 


“Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil 
the vineyards.” Song of Sol. 2:15. 


Henry M. Stanley tells us that when he was} 
passing through the forests of Africa the most j 
formidable foes he encountered, those that caused 
the greatest loss of life to his caravan and came4 
near defeating his expedition, were the Wambuttii 
dwarfs. These diminutive men had only little’ 
bows and arrows for weapons, so small that they 
looked like children’s playthings; but upon the} 
tip of each little arrow was a drop of poison which) 
would kill an elephant or a man as surely and}} 
quickly as a rifle. Their fighting was by means 
of poison and traps. They would steal through 
the dense forest, and, waiting in ambush, let 
fly their arrows before they could be discovered. 
They dug ditches and carefully covered them over} 
with sticks and leaves. They fixed spikes in the 
ground and tipped them with poison. Into these 
ditches and on these spikes man and beast would | 
fall or step to their death. One of the strangest | 
things about it was that their poison was made of 
honey! 

It is thus that the Evil One wages his destructive 
warfare against God’s people. Stealthily, under | 
cover of darkness, by treachery, with weapons | 
seemingly harmless, through the sweets of life, | 
he comes clothed as a ‘‘angel of light.”” Yet how 
deadly are the little honey-coated sins which he | 
administers! How sure the destruction of him who | 
is deceived into wandering from the straight and | 
narrow way! 

I. What are some of these sins usually thought | 
There are sins, which by com- 
parison with great sins, men call little. Ill-temper | 
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A Nail ina Man’s Skull 


The Most Startling Sermon of This New Book 


Superior Book Syeresi"'? Ready 


A Dead Seggar Modern Slimepits Digging Ditches 


The writer has given us, in this : This is a real chautauqua lecture 
sermon, a new and astonishing inter- Phip.sermon squid be: preached the sermon, by the great Peaite ace 
pretation of one of Christ’s great world over. It hits the present-day man, Spindler. He puts real life 
parables. evil conditions square in the face. into all his lectures. 


? 
God’s Greatest The Gospel | Earth’s Greatest 
Desire Train Tragedy 
The writer in this sermon gives us a You will be surprised at this sermon. , - 
true recipe for happiness. It will It is crowded full of great gospel Bm Sheay Serrpou. OF phe ee BIR EAS, 
make a great popular evening truths and presented in an attractive as well as the most significant, event § 
sermon. manner. in all history. It will stir you. 


Three Attitudes A Dying Man’s ‘Four Small 
Toward the Cross Answer Wheels 


Here is a great, gripping message The dying man answered, “There is Ezekial says, ‘‘A wheel in the middle 
with a telling punch. Its arguments but one book, bring me the Bible.’ of a wheel.’” We say, “‘Mystery of 
are convincing and the appeal irre- Who was the man? Why the mysteries.”” This pastor brings a 
sistible. answer? great message from the text. 


Life’s The Look of Three Great 

Purpose Longing Questions Answered 
Finding one’s place in life is one of Home sickness is the worst sickness The writer presents three great 
the greatest problems confronting in the world. The bible character questions of everyday life, and iets 
men. A stirring message for young of this sermon gives us the cure. It God’s word answer them. It is a 


people. will touch your heart. most practical sermon. 


Opportunity Makers, Takers Enlisting and Developing the 
and Breakers Man Power of the Church 


No evangelistic sermon of modern time has equalled A great paper, read before a ministerial association of fifty 
this one in convicting power. Good illustrations with members. It received praise from every minister § 
forcible applications hoid and convince the hearer. present. A wonderful sermon on a vital question. 


New Revival Book ““Enccsito '* Ready 


Nationally known Evangelists contributors, contains fifteen great soul-winning sermons § 


FACE TO FACE WITH GOD DANGER OF THE NOONTIDE _ THE SOUL’S ANCHOR 
NOT TRANSFERABLE A REVIVAL PRAYER ETERNITY IS NEAR 
SUNSET AND EVENING STAR LOVE IN TEARS SHADOWS ARE AWFUL THINGS f 
THE KING’S PALACE _ YIELDING TO GOD THE GREAT PRESERVER f 
THINGS IN THE WRONG PLACE FOR SALE THE GREAT DIVIDE 


ABSOLUTELY THE RICHEST SERIES OF SERMONS EVER PUBLISHED 
Ten Other Loose Leaf Supplements Ready 


Money refunded Pastors Ideal Book Co. 3618 Wabash Ave. 
Bue artished St. John Halstead, Manager Terre Haute, Ind. 
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in family life, at school and in commercial and 
church relations; a light and frivolous spirit; 
slandering and backbiting; vanity and folly in 
dress; indulgence in hurtful amusements; careless 
and impure conversation; pride, etc. There are 
a host of these “little foxes’ we might easily find. 

II. What is the harm they do? They injure 
our consciences by hardening them; they keep 
us from feeling the sweet companionship of Christ; 
they grieve the Holy Spirit; and especially, they 
make way for greater sins. 

There is an Indian story of a tiny dwarf, who 
asked the king to give him all the ground he could 
cover with three strides. The king, seeing him 
so small, said, “‘Certainly.’”” Whereupon the dwarf 
suddenly shot up into a tremendous giant, cover- 
ing all the land with the first stride, all the water 
with the second, and with the third, he knocked 
the king down and took his throne! 


A man strolling along in the country saw a mag- 
nificent golden eagle flying upward toward the 
sky. He watched it with admiration as it mounted 
upward; but presently he saw that something 
was wrong with it. It seemed unable to go any 
higher. Soon it began to fall, and presently it 
lay at his feet a lifeless mass. What could be the 
matter? No human hand had harmed it. No 
sportsman’s shot had reached it. He went and 
examined the bird, and what did he find? It 
had carried up with it a little weasel in its talons, 
and as it had drawn its talons near to its body, for 
flight, the little creature had wormed itself partly 
out of them and had drunk the life-blood from the 
eagle’s breast. 

How like this it is with sin! It may appear a very 
little thing one is at first tempted to do, but pre- 
sently it fastens upon the soul and works death and 
destruction. 


III. How must little sins be dealt with? Not 
tenderly, not connivingly, but they must be 
“taken.”” We must watch against and pray 
against and fight against even the smallest of 
them, or by and by we will be overcome of sin 
and fall into utter ruin. Look out! Make no 
place in your life for so-called minor evils. Some- 
times honey-tipped sins prove the most destruc- 
tive. 


IV. THE SECRET SPRINGS 
“Finter into thy closet,’ ete. Matt. 6:6. 


The traveler in Palestine sees one of the most 
interesting and impressive sights on the road 
between Bethlehem and Hebron, the so-called 
Solomon’s Pools. At a distance of about ten 
miles from Jerusalem a sharp turn in the road, 
brings one to the head of a narrow valley and 
opposite a great, square, castellated structure, 
with towers at each corner. Just below this, 
lying one above the other in the sloping valley, 
are the celebrated Pools of Solomon. The fortress- 
like building is called Kal at el-Burak, or, ‘“‘The 
Castle of the Pools.’’ In its present form it dates 
from the seventeenth century. It was probably 
built as a protection for the pools from the wild 
Bedouins, 


feet away, on the hillside, is a small door, likey) 
the opening of a cave. Within this door a stair-|| 
way leads down to a vaulted chamber in which) 
is the so-called ‘‘Sealed Spring.’”’ The water fro 
this spring is conducted to a fountain-tower justi), 
above the first pool. This spring is supposed toy 
be identical with the “spring shut up,” or, “Sealed 
Fountain,” referred to in Solomon’s Song, 4:12 | 


These pools of Solomon are three immense) 
reservoirs cut out of the rock or walled in by) 
masses of solid masonry, lying one above another: i 
in the small valley that slopes down toward the} 
Dead Sea. The valley is quite narrow and isd! 
called the Wady Urtas. They are among the} 
most remarkable remains of antiquity in all Pales-4 
tine. Their aggregate surface is about six and}} 
one-fourth acres. Their immense capacity may} 
be realized when we know that if thrown into one} 
they would make a body of water six and one-| 
fourth acres in extent, with an average depth of } 
thirty-eight feet. From them water was carried | 
away toward Jerusalem in two conduits. Many} 
of the best authorities agree that in all probability |) 
they were constructed by Solomon, and that they | 
were used as the source of not a little of the water | 
of the city of Jerusalem, and especially for the 
temple uses. There is a fountain today in the, 
Temple Area and the cisterns beneath it are be- 
lieved to have been supplied from this source. The 
pools have recently been restored, so far as they | 
needed restoration, and it is a most interesting | 
fact that once again they are being used to supply 
the city of the Great King with much-needed / 


water. 


The “Sealed Fountain” on the hillside near the |} 
Hebron road is the secret spring from which not 
a little of the water of Solomon’s Pools is derived. 
The pools themselves are the source from which | 
the city of Jerusalem gets much of its water, and }} 
through which life there is sustained. 


As life in a city depends on its water supply, 
so a Christian’s life depends on prayer. There 
is no river without some source, no effect without 
some cause, and no fruit hanging where men can || 
see it except there be roots underneath that men 
can not see. There can be no holiness except |} 
there be heavenliness within. The secret springs 
of the Christian life are found in secret prayer. 


I. Prayer is the secret spring of character. 
Public practice depends on private prayer. Chris- | 
tian character is not an excrescence; it is a mani- 
festation. One’s personality is very largely 
determined by his attitude toward prayer. The 
man who prays much, prays intelligently, prays || 
yearningly, will in the course of a few years be | 
quite a different personality from what he would 
have been had he not prayed. Some one has said, | 
“Where your prayers are, you will be.” If you 
would have a strong, positive personality, pray 
much, pray cravingly, pray with a willingness to 
obey God in all things. Thus you will grow 
higher and broader and stronger in the life of God. 
Prayer is the secret spring of character. 


(Concluded on page 906) 
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A Book Free 


Give information concerning your build- 
ing and remodeling plans for the next 
twelve months. We wish to compile as 
complete a record as possible concerning 
these things and we rely upon you and our 
other 20,000 subscribers to provide the 
information. 

A book will be sent you upon receipt of 
following questionnaire properly filled out: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Write Plain) Send to 


F. M. BARTON CO., Publishers 
710 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Have you started a Church or will you commence 
Dundine thie veartces 2. =e eer oS ee se 


What seating capacity?_________- Cost $22 5-22 202%2 
GiweGetalln es nn oo ts nn on ca ween nate neue 
Will you remodel or add new features?______________ 
Give datalilesa sooo. 6 eee Ss co he ee ee 


wwe ww ew ww ww ow ew ee ee oe = 


Wil! you purchase any of the following: 
Pipe Organ 
Furniture 
Organ 
Piano 
Stereopticon 
Bell 
Moving Picture Machine 
Heating Outfit 
Bulletin Board 
Carpet 
Rolling Partitions 
Church Windows 
Orgen Blowers 
Lighting Fixtures 
Cushions 
Metal Ceilings 
Hymn Books 


Have you recently purchased any of the above?___--- 


Please give any other information that would be of 
value to us in showing the extent of building and 
equipment purchases planned by churches. 
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The Soul of 
a Stradivarius 


NTO 
the soul of its maker—and it remained. 
With every touch of the bow it speaks con- 
vincing evidence of a master’s permanent 
mark of mastery. Each Kilgen organ em- 


the instrument went¥a¥part of 


bodies, likewise, a musical soul. It comes 
from the minds of master craftsmen, whose 
souls vibrate to the instruments which 
they create. When a Strad, or a Kilgen 
speaks, the human heart must listen and the 
soul respond. Age glorifies the golden tone 
of a Kilgen, its eroding hand does not soon 
destroy the worthy work of conscientious 
builders. A Kilgen is more than pipes 
and keys. 


Kilgen organ architects have 
designed impressive  instru- 
ments for churches of every de- 
nomination. They will be glad 
to give you the benefit of their 
experience. Write to Dept. H. 


Geo. Kilgen & Hon, Ine. 


Builders Pipe Organs 
ST. LOUIS 
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Religious Review of Reviews 


NEWS 

Dr. John Roach Straton, minister of Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York, has accepted the call 
of the West Palm Beach Church, Fla., and will 
serve that church during two months of the year. 
The plan means, says The Watchman-Examiner. 
that Dr. Straton will ‘“‘take his vacations in 
winter and minister during his vacation to the 
church in Florida.” He is spending February 
and March in the South this year, and in his 
absence Dr. Austen K. de Blois, one of the editors 
of The Watchman-Examiner, is preaching at 
Calvary Church. 

o* * * 

Rev. Lisle Burroughs Swenson has been granted 
permission of court to drop his last name. In his 
petition he said, according to press reports, that 
he and his parents were born in this country, 
that he desired to serve an Hnglish-speaking church 
of the Congregational denomination, and that con- 
tinued use of the name Swenson would bar him 
from that fellowship. Mr. Burroughs, as he is to 
be known in the future, was graduated from Boston 
University School of Theology in 1924, and for 
the past two years has been assistant to Rev. 
Howard J. Chidley, pastor of the First Congre- 
yational Church in Winchester.—Zion’s Herald. 

* * * 


“A son born to Dr. and Mrs. Hubert Wilson 
at Chitambo, in Northern Rhodesia, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1925, is a great-grandson of Dr. David 
Livingstone,” says the Christian World of London. 
“Dr. Wilson is at present working under the 
Livingstonia Mission, near the place where his 
grandfather died. A little more than fifty years 
after Dr. Livingstone’s death, within a few miles 
of the spot where he laid down his life, his great- 
grandson has been born.” 

* * * 


The Rev. Fred A. Keast is pastor of an unusual 
church in Santa Rosa, Cal. Its membership in- 
cludes the members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The latter was earliest organized in the 
middle of the last century, the other church be- 
gan soon afterward. The new federated church 
is the leading Protestant body in the county, and 
the largest Methodist church in northwest Cali- 
fornia.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * * 


A Gutenberg Bible 

The invention of the printing press is credited 
to John Gutenberg. The first complete book 
issued from this press was a Latin Bible, some 
times called the Mazarin Bible because a copy 
was discovered in 1760 in the library of Cardinal 
Mazarin, the first one known to scholars. 

A perfect copy of this Gutenberg Bible was 
recently sold at auction in New York to Dr. 
Abraham §. Wolf Rosenbach for $106,000. It is 
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one of the 45 known remaining copies of the firs ! 


complete book printed from movable type. 


GENERAL 

The great Cathedrals are really a chant com 
posed in stone, in rafter and in timber, composed 
about the Christian doctrine of salvation. The 
Cathedral at Cologne is really the proclamatio 
of the Christian ideal of salvation—cross risin 
after cross—man trying to rise. Every pillar i | 
that Cathedral teaches the beholder that he cannot 
rise by his own energy; it is the cross that lifts} 
him up. And so the Christian architecture ex-+ 
plains and impresses upon the beholder the 
Christian doctrine.—‘My Religion,’ Dr. Emil 
G. Hirsch, Jewish Rabbi, Chicago. 

* * * 


on 


Amos and Isaiah and Micah preached socikt 
righteousness twenty-five hundred years ago, andj 
their cherished dreams have not yet come true 
The prophet’s radicalism is like a melting snoy 
in the Rocky Mountains. Sometimes it does in 
deed sweep everything before it in flood, but the 
rush does not last long. In the end it is canalizedj 
into a social irrigation system that does good) 
after the radical is gone. Here again is a touch 
of irony: we all live on yesterday’s radicalism. 
Our prophets today will be widely acclaimed b 
the next generation. Perhaps it is just as well. 
If today’s prophets had it ail their own way now, 
they might, with floodlike violence, tear up things} 
by the roots. Tomorrow their radicalism will bel 
soaking into these same roots.— Bishop F. J. 
McConnell. goes 


The impression that the average churchgoer} 
gets is that the modern preacher does not know) 
the Bible, or else that he does not believe in it.| 
He seldom quotes it. No man can preach the! 
gospel as it ought to be preached unless he has: 
much of the Bible practically by heart. To such} 
it will be an unfailing inspiration—EUiott C.| 
McDougal. a 
Debtors 
We are debtors one to another: Jew to Greek, 
Greek to Jew; French to German, German to 
French; Britain to Japan, Japan to Britain;} 
America to China, and China to America. Each 
receives from every other and in turn gives to) 
every other. The plague in Manchuria means} 
peril in all Pacific ports. An earthquake 
in Japan may effect steel and timber and raw. 
silk and textile markets in America and Europe.| 
What have even we self-satisfied Americans that | 
we did not receive? Our literature, our language, | 
our science, our architecture, our music, our! 
social organization, our political ideals—are they 
something which we have solely invented and|} 
created, or are they the fruits of the travail and|| 
anguish of many centuries and many lands?— |} 
From “That One Face.”’ by Herbert Welch, Bishop | 
of the M. E. Church in Japan and Korea. \| 


$19.00 With Order and a Year to Pay the Balance at the Rate 
of $5.00 Per Month. Price $79.00. Completely Equipped and f iar, 
Lettered With Name of Church and Pastor. 10 Per Cent Dis- / a 


count for Cash With Order or 10 Days From Shipping Date. , ||} ff =~N iis 
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That’s our proposition to you on the Aristocrat, the most \, 
beautiful, as well as the most durable Church Bulletin made. ,. mei 
A real sensation from the very start. “Gell 
first year. 


It’s Extravagant to Pay More—Risky to Pay Less 


The only bulletin with the round colonial style gable and ~. 
special locked-on metal roof—features found only in “standard” - 
Church Bulletins. rs 


SPECIAL EASTER OFFER 


_ We have no cut-prices to offer, as the Aristocrat is priced ue 
right and worth the money—but we have a special Easter offer “” 
that means a saving of $14.00 to those who order within the 
next thirty days. 


Write today for special offer and illustrated circular showing ~*~ 
the Aristocrat and other models. : 
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STANDARD SPECIALTY CO. Decatur, Ill. Be 


| MINISTRY or SER VICE? 


The casual reader—unfamiliar with the Greek 
of the New Testament manuscripts—would logical- 


Exceptional Value 


A most appropriate Bible 


Sor the tabernacle, . . 
Repose ly gather from the Ist Timothy, 1:12, as rendered in for gifts to Scholars with 
(ae aoa . = ? helps, questions and answers. 

Warne older versions—that Paul’s reference was to the No. 68—Genuine Leather, 
| S| ps8 Beminee ordained Ministry, would he not? And yet, how Morocco grain, divinity cir- 
g be Fes ee ot : ; 4 cuit, round corners, red under 
#342533d | — comprehensive—how all inclusive—how universal— gold edges, title $6).60 
is the incomparably more accurate rendering of that stamped on. back oo 

: ein Pp My T Fa g in pure gold... 


With 32 full-page colored illus. 


important verse in the 


Nelson seexis23 Bible 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 
when Paul gave thanks for his appointment to Service. Let us be sure, therefore, that in our readin 
we do not miss the true significance of these important passages, by using the marvelously clear aad 
authoritative text of the American Standard Bible. 
IN BIBLES The American Standard Bible text has been adopted by all leading Colleges, Theological 
NELSO Seminaries, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Bible Schools throughout the United States, and is 


in all sizes, types and ; r 
styles of binding are‘ob- Lene oe 13,000,000 scholars from which to study the International, graded, or other 


een Bik ide Bi- A Nelson Bible is a guarantee of the best character of printing, binding, paper, as well as of 
Oe ’ the latest and best translation. Two hundred styles of binding and ten sizes of type. 
FREE BOOKLET THOMAS NELSON & SONS 383-385K Fourth Ave., New York City 


Authorized Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE copy of your book entitled ‘‘The Wonderful 
Story.” This does not obligate me in any way. 


A charming 36-page booklet entitled 
“The Wonderful Story,’ published at 
10c per copy, telling how the Bible came 
dewn through the ages, and containing 
many facts of vital interest, will be 
sent FREE on _ request to anyone 
mentioning the Expositor. 
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The Village Blacksmith 

There have been several lamentations of late 
over the village blacksmith’s decline. In the days 
of all-conquering petrol the muscles of his brawny 
arms get less and less to exercise them, and the 
roar of his bellows has sunk to a sigh. A little 
longer, the pessimists have told us, and he will be 
as extinct as the fletcher who used to earn a decent 
living by putting feathers on arrows. So it is a 
relief to learn from the annual report of the 
Rural Industries Bureau that with expert as- 
sistance the smith is coming to realize that there 
is still a need for him as a general mechanic to 
agriculture. Whether the smith of the future, 
deftly operating his new power plant or his acety- 
lene welder, will detain the children coming home 
from school in quite the old style may be doubted. 
But if his work is less spectacular it may be finer 
than in the past. He is being encouraged to 
revive his skill in wrought iron work, and already 
a certain number of architects employ village 
smiths for’the making of gates, chandeliers, han- 
dles, fireirons and the like. 


The first thing noted by a reader of this para- 
graph is that it is saturated with Longfellow’s 
Village Blacksmith. The interesting thing about 
it is that it was clipped from an English paper, 
the Manchester Guardian. 

: * * * 


The Fourth Gospel 


Many years ago, when I was teaching English 
composition, an undergraduate wrote on his 
theme that it was absurd to believe in the Chris- 
tion religion, for “‘scientific’”’ criticism had proved 
that all four gospels were written three or four 
hundred years after the supposed existence of 
Christ. Now I am not sceptical of any truth veri- 
fied by science, but no one is more sceptical than 
I of the general statements loosely called “‘scienti- 
fic’’ which are so eagerly swallowed by unscientific 
people. It is now pretty well established that the 
first three Gospels were written in the first cen- 
tury and that Jesus is no more a myth than 
Lincoln; yet the best of all the Gospels, the one 
according to St. John, has received from many 
“scientific’ persons scant intellectual respect. 
A common-sensible man, unaware of ‘“‘scientific’’ 
theories about this Gospel, would, on reading it, 
never imagine that it was a farrago of theological 
hocus-pocus hitched on to the teachings of Jesus 
by some fourth-century metaphysicians. He 
would think, as I actually do, that it is the most 
intimate of all the Gospels; that it was written 
by a disciple who stood closer to the actual Master 
than Matthew, Mark, or Luke. It bears all over 
it, except to those who cannot see the obvious, the 
stamp of intimacy. 

Well, to my surprise and pleasure, a redoubt- 
able champion of this Gospel now appears inthe 
famous biographer, Lord Charnwood, a trained 
biographer, whose business it is to separate what 
is true from what is legendary. 

I call this investigation the most important of 
literary problems, for if it is true that the Gospel 
of Saint John is a faithful historical record, it 


is more important that men and women should ||| 
get this news than that they should acquire any- ||) 
thing else in the whole world.—William Lyon ie 


Phelps in Scribner’s Magazine. 


EXPENDITURES 


$1,823,279,783 
$805,906,990 
: $541,841,120 
$107,304,100 
, 92, 
$92,232,280 $44,000,000 
a B a 
Tobacco Confectionery + Drugs and Perfumes Cum Missions 
Patent and 


Medicines Cosmetics 
Comparative outlay of the American people in one year How the people value 
the missionary cause in comparison with certain private gratifications 


That this chart is far from complete is easily ||) 
We have no mention here of the | 
money that is expended for illicit booze, gambling, } 


recognized. 


and all attendant vices. 
—Evangelical Messenger. 
A correspondent recently asked us for some 


figures as to the U. S. annual comparative ex- | 


penditures. Of course, no such table can be ab- 
solutely accurate nor complete. In the Evan- 
gelical Messenger for February 27, we find the 
above table. 
the figures are given. 

The “movies”? would have made another lofty 
column. 


PROHIBITION 


Business or Beer? 
In the Cleveland Plain Dealer of February 12, 
was an article with these head-lines: 


SEES PROHIBITION AS BIG TRADE AID 


Economic Investigator Says Business Has Pros- 
pered at Expense of Beer 


The article is by Roger W. Babson and is 
copyrighted by the Publishers’ Financial Bureau. 
We extract a few paragraphs: 

“Both friends and enemies of prohibition must 
agree that the increased purchasing power of the 
masses so general since the war, is largely due to 
prohibition. 

“Increased wages are not responsible for this 
increased purchasing power because higher wages 
mean higher prices and do not materially affect 
the volume of goods purchased. When, however, 
a man takes money formerly thrown away on 
harmful drink and uses it for buying a home, an 
automobile or any other merchandise, he is greatly 
aiding all legitimate industry. 

This means that at least a billion dollars 
formerly spent in saloons each year, and from 
which only the brewers benefitted have gone 
into new buildings, automobiles and the hundreds 
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We do not know the year for which | 


A Sure Way to Fill Your Pews 


REV. KYLE MODEL 


Price now within the reach of all 


wxe= $59.00 


Just Think of It! 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH The World’s Famous 
». Rev WALTER F.GREENMAN . Church Bulletin Board 


reduced from $76.00 to $59.00 


The REV. KYLE Model is a day and night 
Bulletin, name of Church, Pastor and An- 
HOU omen can be read by night as well as 

ay. 
The greatest interchangeable steel Bulletin 
ever conceived or constructed 

Dimensions over all 72x44 inches, depth 6 
inches. WIRED INSIDE READY FOR USE. 
Finished natural oak, treated with three 
coats outside spar varnish; sign section 
pressed steel, letter equipment 330—3 inch; 
450—2 inch. 

Price includes lettering name of Church and 
Pastor on glass panel above the door. 

You can arrange to buy this board on 
time payments, as follows: 

Model Rev. Kyle. $19.00 cash, $10.00 per 
month for four months, delivery charges extra. 

Note—No interest charge. 

_ Write us for full information about this 
and other Bulletin Boards. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


In simple justice to YOUR CHURCH 


will you not delay re-ordering the old style Offering 
Envelopes for 1927 until you have investigated the 


HOMIL-OPE 


TRADE-MARK 


In the DUPLEX and SINGLE 
AN IMPROVEMENT Gi rrRING ENVELOPE SYSTEMS? 


A most helpful and promising advance toward more generous 
church support, a finer co-operative spirit and increased 
and more interested church attendance. 


Full particulars, without obligation of any kind, 


“T have received your letter of the 12th inst. . 
with the Homil-opes. This is certainly a splendid free aa da eee ee ok ee name of your 
idea and should stimulate the act of ‘giving’ on church and minister when writing. 


the part of young-and old. At the same time they DUPLEX ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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bring one face to face with our conscience, our duty 
and our God.” Archer G. Jones 


FREDERICK WEIDLE, RICHMOND, VA. 


Wyckoff Heights Presb. Church, | 
Brooklyn, New York RICH p1oND, VA. ors of the 
Duplex Envelope System 
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of other lines which have expanded so rapidly 
since prohibition went into effect.” 

Mr. Babson says whisky and beer cannot be 
classed as allowable luxuries, contrasting “a 
luxury, like a radio set, that does no harm, and a 
luxury, like beer, which has ruined many.” 

He refers to what drinking cost the manufac- 
turer and industry in general, saying that “pro- 
hibition has not only increased purchasing power, 
but it has reduced manufacturing and distributing 
costs. The saloon has given way to the chain 
grocery store. Although drinking may have in- 
creased among students and the would-be smart 
set, it has ceased to be a harmful factor in the 
manufacturing and business world. 

“A large proportion of the money heretofore 
expended for drink is not now going into luxuries, 
but rather into homes, life insurance, savings, 
bank accounts and other forms of investment. 
Such money is productive and is doubling every 
twelve to fifteen years. There is probably no one 
factor which would more quickly bring about a 
business panic and a period of unemployment as a 
nullification by legislation of prohibition and a 
retun to the saloon with its accompanying pover- 
ty and disease.” 

Pretty good doctrine for the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, “the Great Emancipator.” There 
are more things from which these United States 
need to be freed, than slavery. 

* * * 
U. S. Prohibition Abroad 

A large meeting was recently held in London in 
response to an appeal from the U. S. Citizens’ 
Committee of One Thousand, asking British citi- 
zens to oppose the smuggling of intoxicating 
liquors into the United States from Great Britain. 

The Bishop of London presided at this meeting. 
The Manchester Guardian (Eng.) reports the 
meeting with these head-lines: 


RUM-RUNNING 


“Dishonourable, Mean, and Sordid 
Traffic’ 

We quote from the Manchester Guardian: 

The Bishop of London stated that. statistics 
from the Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States showing that from July 1, 1925, to 
January 1, 1926, 24 foreign liquor vessels had 
been seized, of which 20 were British. The traffic 
the Bishop said, was most dishonouring to Great 
Britain. In the autumn he was going on a six 
weeks’ lecturing tour to American universities. 
He would be ashamed to go if he had not at- 
tended this meeting and made his protest against 
what he considered were acts of treachery to a 
sister nation. 

Lord Parmoor said that the regulation of the 
liquor trade in the United States and of the im- 
portation of liquor were American affairs. He 
was opposed to one country intervening in the 
domestic policy of another country. This smug- 
gling traffic was dishonourable, mean, and sordid, 
and it had brought this country into discredit 
in the States. 

Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin said that it was the for- 
ward-looking section of the American people, the 


section with which we were most in accord and 
with which we could most usefully co-operate in 


movements for the general good, that most serious- ||| 


ly criticised this country over the liquor-smuggling. | 
Sir Donald MacLean said that anything that 
checked the growing friendship and community of 
power between this Empire and the American ||) 
Commonwealth must be deprecated. Nothing | 
should be left undone which could wipe this stain 
from our national escutcheon. This appeal 
came to us from our best friends in America, the 
people with whom it was important we should 
keep closely linked up. There was no doubt, 
mixed as the nation was, that the vast majority 
were in favour of this legislation they had passed. 


The reply that was drafted and accepted by 
the meeting stated: ‘“‘We are anxious so to increase 
the effectiveness of British public opinion that 
transactions by individuals of British nationality 
with the lawbreakers on your side of the ocean 
shall no longer be tolerated. The safeguarding 
of your national Constitution is your inalienable 
right, and that any British citizens for financial 
gain should have taken any part whatsoever in 
invading the sanctity of your laws has aroused in 
this country widespread indignation.” 


* * * 


Lincoln and Liquor 

There has been much misrepresentation by 
the opponents of prohibition concerning Lincoln’s 
attitude towards prohibition, but Dr. Duncan C. 
Milner shows that the ‘‘wets’? have not been 
satisfied with mere misrepresentation. 

In his book, Lincoln and Liquor, Dr. Milner 
says: 

In 1887, in Atlanta, Georgia, there was an 
exciting campaign to close the saloons. The 
Negroes were voting in Georgia, and it was shrewd- 
ly planned to use the name of Lincoln to capture 
their votes. Handbills were circulated, headed in 
large letters: 

For Liberty! Abraham Lincoln’s Proclamation. 

Underneath this was a picture of a Negro 
kissing the hand of Lincoln, who was striking 
off his shackles. Under the picture was printed 
this ostensible quotation: 

Prohibition will work great injury to the cause 
of temperance. It is a species of intemperance 
within itself, for it goes beyond the bounds of 
reason, in that it attempts to control a man’s 
appetite by legislation, and in making crimes out 
of things that are not crimes. A prohibitory law 
strikes a blow at the very principles on which 
our government was founded. I have always 
been found laboring to protect the weaker classes 
from the stronger, and I can never give my consent 
to such a law as you propose to enact. Until 
my tongue be silenced in death, I will continue to 
fight for the rights of man. 

Then followed this appeal: 

Colored voter, he appeals to you to protect the 
liberty he has bestowed upon you. Will you go 
back on his advice? Look to your rights! Read 
and act! Vote for the sale! 

Anti-prohibitionists have made every possible 
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The Most Energetic 
Worker In Your Church 


Telling Bible Stories with pictures makes 
young folks keen for Sunday School time. 
But that’s only one way the Spencer 
Delineascope stirs up interest in church 
doings. 

The Ladies’ Society, the Men’s Club, Boy 
Scout and Camp Fire meetings, entertain- 
ments—just a few places where it pays to 
say it with pictures. 

Spencer Delineascopes are easy to operate 
—anybody can do it—made for glass or 
film slides. Send for our free booklet about 
these energetic church workers. =2 


SPENCER LENS CO. 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, New York 


Church Offering Envelopes 
Printed by a 


Church Institution 


¥ 


Special Prices 
on orders received four months 
or more in advance of 
starting date. 


s 


We print for any Denomination, 
Any Size Order and Guarantee 


Sunday School Orchestra, Central 
M. E. Church, Evansville, Ind. 


When You Measure 


Sunday School Growth — 


It’s On-Time Attendance 
that Counts! 


A Sunday School with dull open- 
ing excercisesis only half effective. 
Children come reluctantly at the 
last minute, classes get under way 
slowly, the hour has passed before 
anything worth while is accom- 


plished. 


To make the laggard feel he is missing 
something, to arouse at the start a lively 
interest that will project itself into every 
activity of the day—that is the problem. 
And there’s a way to solve it. 


Music With the Miessner 
Brings Them on Time! 

_ It’s an unfailing appeal to the imagina- 
tions of children. They love this little 
piano, only 3 ft. 7 in. high, and its sweet 
singing tone. Ideal as a nucleus for your 
orchestra. Serves every church purpose 
—two men can move it anywhere. Mail 
the coupon for complete information. 


Miessner Piano Co. 
140 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUESSNIER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Satisfaction. Miessner Piano Co., 
140 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
er Please send me the Miessner catalog, details of 
10-day trial offer, and special price to churches. 
Samples and Price List sent ee eee ek ee 
on application to 
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use of this ‘‘fake’’ speech. It has been widely 
spread in America, used by the liquor advocates 
in England and New Zealand, and translated in- 
to several European languages. 

The genuineness of the speech was challenged 
at the time, a reward offered for the discovery of 
them in any recorded utterance of Lincoln. This 
reward was never claimed. 

Sam W. Small says that long afterward the 
director of the anti-prohibition forces in that cam- 
paign told him that he—Col. Goodwin—had 
composed the whole circular himself, alleged words 
of Lincoln and all. 


SHREWD COMMENT 

Usually the more a man is wrapped up in him- 
self the colder he is. 

Backbone has made other men than chiroprac- 
tors famous. 

It takes more religion to preach to one than a 
multitude. 

When a man is wrapped up in himself he makes 
a pretty small parcel. 

Don’t see how little religion you can do with: 
see how much you can get. 

If a man can get religion without knowing it, 
he can lose it and never miss it. 

The test of generosity is not what you give, 
but what you have left. 

Patience achieves more than force. 

Let no one falter who thinks he is right.— 
. Lincoln. 


When a man starts singing his own praises it) | 


pretty sure to be a solo.—Lake County (Ind. 
Times. 


Never let an abstract noun out without a | 


concrete noun in attendance to watch it. 


Better shut up and seem dull, than loosen up and | 


be foolish. 

If a steady job were our object, we’d specialize 
on bill-collecting. 

Nothing stays good unless we try to make it 
better. 


Time spent in pitying oneself is the worst kind | 


of idleness. 
Success is a different thing to each man. 
Tolerance 
opinion. 


The secret of the joy of living is the proper | 


appreciation of that which we actually possess. 


Prayer Meeting Department 
(Continued from page 896) 


II. Prayer is the secret source of power. 
the way to get strength for the soul. 
the electric car. Suddenly it stops. 
matter? It has lost its power. 
with the source of all its life and movement 
and capacity to do. Christians know what it 
means to be out of touch with God. Secret prayer 
is the secret of power. It is the food of the soul. 
No wonder hearts grow weary and hands grow 


Intelligent Cooperation 


is offered 


Architects and Building Committees 


in designing 
and executing 


Antique Stained Glass 


Opalescent Windows 
and 


Mural Paintings 


The George Hardy Payne Studios 


Incorporated 


Main Office 
Paterson, 
New Jersey 


Southern Office 
Travelers Bldgs. 
Richmond, Va. 
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is respecting the other fellow’s | 


It is | 
It brings | 
the soul in touch with God. You are riding in | 
What is the |] 
It.is out of touch | 


FOR CLERGYMEN ONLY 


The Clergymens Co-Operative Beneficial Association 
Lancaster, Penna. 
‘Largest Clergymens Protective Association of its Kind in the World’”’ 


THREE CLASSES OF PROTECTION 


ORIGINAL OR CLASS ‘“‘A”? CERTIFICATE 
Sickness, Accident and Old Age Protection 


Cost: $12.00 per Year 
Benefits: 
$10 per week for Confining Sickness, after first week 
$10 per week for Accident Disability 
$100 for Natural Death 
$2,000 for Accidental Death; or for Accidental Loss of 
Members 
Annuity: Income of Invested Funds per year for life, 
upon reaching age 65, to those who joined prior 
to 51st birthday, maximum $150. 


CLASS ‘‘D” CERTIFICATE 
Accident Protection 
Cost: $6.00 per Year 
Benefits: 
$20 per week for Total Accident Disability 
$10 per week for Partial Disability 
$1,000 for Accidental Death. 


CLASS ‘‘C” CERTIFICATE 
Sickness and Accident Protection 
Cost: $12.00 per Year 
Benefits: 


$15 per week for Sickness or Accident 

$15 per week for 3 weeks of Convalescence 

$15 per week for period of Quarantine 

$250 for Accidental Death 

There is an $8.00 annual dues form of Class C Certificate, 
also—paying $10 per week benefits, 


: FACTS 

The Clergymens Co-Operative Beneficial Association 
was organized in 1907; and operates under Fraternal 
Insurance Laws of the State. 

Present Memberst.p is over 9,000. 

Benefits of far over ON. LALALF MILLION DOLLARS 
have been paid to members 

A Surplus of over $200,000 has accumulated for the 
protection of and assurance to members. 

Endorsed by Ministers everywhere. 


Among the Unsolicited 


Lansford, Pa., May 14, 1925. 
Dear Brethren:—Please accept my thanks for the 
very generous response of your Association to my claim 
for sick benefits. I am glad to belong to such an Associa- 
tion and hope I may not have to make another claim until 

I have reached the pension age. 
Fraternally yours, 
Rev. Alexander Gilmore. 


Michigan City, Ind., May 18, 1925. 
Gentlemen:—Your letter containing check to settle 
my claim at hand, I am very grateful to you for making 
the allowance that you did. felt that you would be fair. 
I can assure you that I appreciate your courtesy and shall 
now be able and more ready to boost your organization 
whenever I have the chance. 
Yours grately, Rev. A. P. Meyer. 
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The First Oxford Bible Was Published Over 250 Years A go. 


ConsIDER QuaLiITy BEFORE PRICE 


A cheap Bible usually proves an expensive one in the long run. 
True economy will be found in selecting a Bible which is durably 
bound in real leather, and printed in clear type on paper of good 
quality. You can be sure of securing a Bible that will give you 
satisfactory service, by insisting on one with the Oxford imprint. 


You pay no more because a Bible is an Oxford. 


A Bible for every purse and purpose 
will be found in the catalogue you may 
have upon request. 


Oxrorp University Press American Branch 
Dept. 22D 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 


Enclosed find ten cents (10c.) for which 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


book entitled The Bible Treasure Chest. 
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Oxford Books 


Tue Gory oF Gop 
By I. Abrahams 


“T confess that my own deepest interest in the 
conception of the Glory of God lies in its prag- 
matic application to life. For this reason I 
have not restricted myself to the Jewish aspects 
of the case.”—From the Preface. Price, net, 


Tue Jewish BAcKGROUND OF THE 


CurisTIAN Lirurcy 
By W.O. E. Oesterley 


“The object of this volume is to show that the 
Jewish Liturgy has left many marks of its 
influence, both in thought and word, on early 
forms of Christian worship, and, therefore, 
ultimately on the Christian Liturgy itself.”— 
From the Preface. Price, net, $4.75 


Tue PEOPLE AND THE Book 
Edited by A. S. Peake 


An important collection of essays, contributed 
by noteworthy Biblical scholars, on Old Testa- 
ment problems. It will appeal to Biblical 
students and the intelligent layman. Probable 
price, $3.50. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
NEW YORK 


Splendid Easter Programs 


Easter Echoes. Just out. Exercises for all ages and 


classes. Per copy, 35 cents 
Easter Testimony. Pantomime-pageant. 
nesses tell the story. No memorizing. 
Per copy, 25 cents 
Easter Pageantry. A collection of short pantomimes. 
Excellent. Per copy, 35 cents 
Quick Work for Easter. Miscellaneous Easter ma- 
terial for old and young. But little rehearsal 
needed. Per copy, 35 cents 
The Gate Beautiful. A pageant of the Resurrection. 
Very popular. No memorizing. 
Per copy, 25 cents 
Sweet Spices. Novel Easter ideas for all ages of the 
Sunday School. Delightful effects. 
Per copy, 35 cents 
Biblical, reverent 
No memorizing. 
Per copy, 25 cents 
Dead and Risen. The Easter story dramatized. 
Nothing else like it in print. Per copy, 30 cents 
Send coins, check, post office or express order, but 
no stamps, please. 


J. H. KUHLMAN 


Loudonville, Ohio 


Eye-wit- 


The Easter Story in Pantomime. 
and impressive. 


Publisher 


power, his heart was encouraged and he took up 


weak when we cease to give them heavenly food. || 
Surely, if the soul is more than the body it should || 
have its food just as regularly. -Neglect of the || 
Attention || 


inner life is the cause of outer failure. 
to the inner life is the source of outer strength. 


And this is true for churches just as it is for ||) 


individuals. It is said of Charles G. Finney, the 
great evangelist and preacher, that he always 


insisted on the spirit of prayer, power to prevail ||) 
with God, as absolutely indispensable in the suc- ||j) 
cessful Christian worker, and as indispensable in 
a revival in any community. His question on ||) 


entering a place to begin meetings was not “Who 
will help in the preaching?” but ‘‘Who are the 
praying ones? Has there been a spirit of prayer 


poured out upon any in the community?” : If |} 
he found even a few who were earnestly praying, |} 


whose faith took hold on God with conscious | 


his labors with renewed energy. 


| 
III. Prayer is the secret spring of peace and | 
“In the secret of his presence there |} 
Are you neglecting the duty of private | 


happiness. 
is peace.” 
prayer? 

Resolve to value it more. 
brings blessings. 
secret shall reward thee openly.” 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 
“Prayer moves the arm that moves the world.” 
Nothing so steadies our life as faithfulness in 
private prayer. 
too, that nothing else can give. 


Peter the Rock 


(Continued from page 831) 


question, let us reflect that it was Peter’s folly 
which led to the Master’s perfect answer. Let 
us remember also that Peter’s suggestion of seven 
was generous. Outside of parents dealing with 
erring sons not one human being in ten thousand 
ever forgives the same offender seven times. 
One other question, that question in Matthew, 
nineteenth chapter and twenty-seventh verse: 
“Then answered Peter and said unto him, Lo, we 
have left all and followed thee: what then shall 
we have?” We feel like hanging our heads in 
shame over this, but before we blame Peter let 
us see if we do not properly belong at his side as 
he speaks so outrageously. Then answered 
Peter. The “then” refers back to the incident of 
the rich young ruler and the Master’s comment 
on that incident. 
selves. Is not that incident of the Master’s dealing 
with the rich young ruler a hard enigma? The 
young man was morally excellent, well reared, 
lovable, eager to be a disciple. 
door in his face just because he had money? 
Above all, why speak of the possession of money 
as a lack, or deficiency? If that incident were to 


Duty it is, yet it is a great privilege? 


recur today I would feel like saying to my fellow- | 


Methodists: ‘We must deal tactfully with this 
young man. He comes from among our best 
people. Possibly he is not quite ready for full 
membership with us, but one as earnest as he will 
not object to coming in and remaining ‘for a 


season’ on probation. Even if he never comes 
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Do not forget that it | 
“My Father which seeth in | 
“More things | 


It gives us a calm and a force, || 


Why shut the 


ee ————————— 


Let. us be honest with our-. | 


Sermons On Our Mothers 


And Those Other Heroic, Self-Sacrificing Souls, Who From Time Immemorial, 
Have Taken the Places and Performed the Duties of Mother 


by REV. JOSEPH B. BAKER, D.D. 
Introduction by Rev. Francis E. Clark, Father of Christian Endeavor 

“The tenderness of the book reaches deep into the heart.”—Rev. C. C. Miller (Lutheran), 
Coplay, Pa. 

“Only book of sermons in my library that I have read through from cover to cover. Send me 
all the books you can get by Baker.’’— Rey. S. A. Munneke (Presbyterian), Parsons, Kans. 

“Yor beauty of style and Spiritual power, these are unsurpassed.’’—Rev. Alice Haire (Primitive 
Meth.), Lowell, Mass. 

“Verily they do throb and pulsate with dynamic enthusiasm. Thirteen soul-gripping messages 
await you.”’—Rev. Harry F. J. Uberoth, Apple Creek, Ohio. 

“Inspiration, sympathy and love, burst from every page. They carry a freshness which thrills 
the soul.’”’—Rev. Peter Jensen, Artesia, New Mexico. 

“A great book on a great subject by a great writer.”—Rev. R. Homer Anderson (Lutheran), 
Lynchburg, Va. 

**A priceless gem that should be in the hands of every minister of the land. Some sermons are 
printed to sell; this has been published to be ahelp. It’s great.’’—Rev. W. J. Spire (Presby- 
terian), Bridgeport, Ill. 

“T thought I was a boy again looking into the face of the best friend God ever gave. A wonder- 
ful book.””—Rev. W. W. Johnstone (American 8. S. Union), Chicago, III. 

CONTENTS: 1. Mother—God’s Merchant Ship; 2. The Fruitful Mother; 3. A Mother’s Code; 
4, The Foolish Mother; 5. The Soul-Mother; 6. The Lingering Mother; 7. The Neglected 
Mother; 8. A Mother’s Joy; 9. The Widowed Mother; 10. Mother’s Mother; 11. The 
Sister-Mother; 12. The Missionary Mother; 13. Mother’s Side Partner. 

‘Preachers will find priceless suggestions for their own Mothers’ Day Sermons and illustrations 
beyond counting.””-—Dr. Clarke. 


Fine Cioth Binding, 125 Pages—Only $1.35 postpaid 
H. M. SHELLEY, 5513 Larchwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS {iti 


— — $20 and Up 


New, used and rebuilt Underwoods, Royals, 
Remingtons, Hammonds, Coronas, Etc. 


Small monthly payments, $2.00, $3.00 or $5.00. 
$-Year Guarantee 


Six months exchange privilege and 30-day money 
back trial, or No Down Payment, if you wish. 


Typewriter Parts, repairs and supplies for any type- 
writer made. We also repair or rebuild typewriters 
for the public, making them as good as new. Ask for 
quotations. 

Pocket Adding Machines with magic writing pad. 
: j The etient adding Stieaee, : elses same 

s 4 ; . : accurate work as a machine. up to 
LO abe satponiog pOncdtthe tase nee wonder $10,000,000. Special introductory price, $2.95 prepaid. 
ful typewriters ever made. Dry Stencils for Duplicators, non-wax and non- 
Ribbons for any typewriter, one or two colors—-76¢ = grackable. Just put them in typewriter like a sheet 
raha dat gen of paper and write. Said to be the finest in the world. 


“Pooney” Eraser Holder (patented) eraser holder } : 
and seal complete 25c. Extra erasers for holder— Specially low priced. 


d for 25¢. Rebuilt Stencil Duplicators, Rotospeeds, Mimeo- 
Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Co. graphs, etc. $36.00 up, in small monthly payments. 
839 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. We take used or old typewriters, duplicators etc. in trade. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am interested in__.-----..------------------------ Send descriptive literature, your low prices, ete. This is 
your free service and does not obligate me 
Name_-_..-..--------------------------------------------> INC 1 eT pei IER ee Ra a Ape ee nets, SF 
Please write or print name and address plainly. Ask publishers of t 
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One Room or Many 
As Occasion Demands 


Y the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 
can be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 
classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
roll out of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 

installed in old as well as new buildings. 

Send for 40 page Catalogue No. 15 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1876 

11 East 38th Street New York City 
Offices in in all Principal cities 


600 TEACHERS 


are already using 


RIGHT LIVING 


By Maurice J. Neuberg 


in Discussion Courses for 
Boys and Girls 


That character may be scientifically developed 
is the principle underlying Right Living, a dis- 
cussion course for seventh and eighth-grade 
boys and girls. Here are gathered nearly a 
thousand problems or life-situations which early 
adolescents face. The most prominent and 
crucial of these are presented to the boys and 
girls i in a manner and vocabulary adapted to 
their interests and needs. Biblical studies, 
references to general literature, and games and 
other character-building activities for motivat- 
ing the studies are suggested. 


Cloth, $1.25, postpaid, $1.35; paper, 75 cents, 
postpaid, 85 cents. Teacher's Manual, 75 
cents, postpaid, 80 cents. 


The University of Chicago Press 
5823 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PRICES 


Jypennez 


Remington, Oliver— 
prices smashed to almost half, 


2 and it’s yours 


ll late models, eA Fepatlt dl re- age 
nished brand pews Gus Dor tent i 
EARS. Send h 


Ps Sw 
shows actual machines in “Hee colors. ame our direct-to-you eas: 
ment plan and J0day free trial offer. Limited time. Ft vite fodaw. 


Loternational Typewriter Ex., 186,W. Lake St. Dept. 


into full membership he is nevertheless eligible, || 


by our book of discipline, to a pesien on our | . 


board of trustees.” | 
If, after I had pleaded thus, I were to hear the ||| 


blunt answer: “It is easier for a camel to go || 


through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to ||| 
enter into the kingdom of God.”’ I would probably 
have asked, or have whispered to Peter to ask: 
“Who then shall be saved?” ‘“‘Lo, we have left all | 
and have followed thee, what then shall we have?”’ ||| 
Peter’s ill-mannered, presumptuous, indelicate ||) 
question forced a crisis, led to a facing of a situa- ||| 
tion which might not otherwise have been so ||j 
squarely met. The question, indelicate or not, |) 
is one that we repeatedly find skulking about in ||) 
half-consciousness. Peter’s question brought | 


out into the open a doctrine of spiritual owner- ||| 


ship which is one of the great contributions of | 
Jesus to the world’s religious treasures. 


ane 

I have spoken of Peter as given to forcing his | 
Master to action by ill-considered statements or | 
requests on his own account. I do not wish here 
to raise any question concerning miracles but, 
whatever our interpretation of miracles, the fact 
remains that wherever Peter’s conduct is de- 
scribed in connection with a miraculous incident | 
that conduct is perfectly consistent with the || 
total picture of Peter. The collectors seek tribute 


for the temple, and ask Peter if Jesus will con- | 
tribute. Peter evidently has not thought about |} 
According to the narra- || 


it, and so he says, “‘Yes.” 
tive a miracle by Jesus makes good the word of 
Peter. Peter hears Jesus call across the stormy 
waters of the lake and asks permission to come jf 
to him. The permission is granted, involving 
miracle. Peter takes it into his own head and 
hands to defend Jesus after the arrest in the 
Garden, making necessary a miraculous healing 
by Jesus. 

Miracles to one side, however, the history of || 
the early church in part turns around the extent to || 
which Peter ran on ahead into policies about ||) 
which he had not thought carefully, but which 
the divine spirit sanctioned with success. Paul | 
is given credit for the advance of Christianity 
into the Gentile world and Paul is entitled to 
credit. We must not forget, however, that in so | 
radical a forward movement as that of preaching |} 
to the Gentiles the first steps are hardest, and 
Peter was the leader among those who took those _ |} 
hard first steps. Of course Peter had the help of a | 
dream divinely sent, the vision of the sheet full || 
of beasts clean and unclean and the hearing of the || 
voice: ‘‘Kill and eat.” The dream, however, 
seems to have come to Peter because he was || 
Peter, because the dream answered questions he | 
was already asking himself, and because he could | 
counted on to follow the vision. In any case 
Peter immediately drew a far reaching practical 
conclusion. When he went to Antioch and found || 
that, under the preaching of the risen Christ, men || 
among the heathen had responded, had passed out_ || 


of darkness into light, had left their idols and were | | 


worshiping the God of Christ, Peter had but one | 
word: “Take them into the church.” “What 
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Flexibility 


You can vary your building instantly to suit the size 
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The use of ACME Rolling Partitions will give your 
church plant the needed flexibility which rigid walls lack. 


Thousands of churches in all parts of America are 
using them. 
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and rail rates. 
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3535 Peralta Street Oakland, California 


W B Used Mimeographs, Rotospeeds, Neostyles, Typewriters, 
e uy Addressographs and All Office Machines. What Have You? 


Rebuilt Typewriters, Duplicators, etc., $20.00 up. Payments 
We Sell 


$2.00 month and up. All known makes. New Portables of 
all makes. Repairs, Parts, Ribbons, etc., for all typewriters. Catalogue Free. 
We are the Ministers and Church Workers Supply House. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company 


Suite 960, 339 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$6 ° e e 99 
Victorious Service Songs 
—the latest song book for Church and Sunday School 
By HOMER RODEHEAVER AND CHAS. H. GABRIEL 


“*__the ideal songbook—wide range of appeals, well classified according 
to purpose and subject—unique collection of songs for all ages.’”” 288 
pages—311 songs—readings, ete. 


SEND FOR AN EXAMINATION COPY NOW 


RAINBOW GOSPEL RECORDS, DOUBLE FACE, 75 CENTS 
Nothing will please the folks at home or the shut-ins any better. iu 


SEND FOR LIST. WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


218-A Wabash Ave., Chicago 721-A Arch St., Philadelphia 


INCORPORATED 
CEN TRAL UN I \ ERSITY September 23, 1896 
Offers unsurpassed facilities to advanced students for tron may go forth more fully equipped for his or her 
the Prosecution of Studies in Mathematics, Language, life work. With this object in view special Courses 
Literature, History, Philosophy, etc., ete. Ministers, are carefully planned for the purpose of supplying the 
teachers or others who may be interested in literary particular instruction that will prove of greatest ad- 
or scientific work are invited to write for Announce- vantage to the student in whatever profession he may 
ment outlining courses, for HOME STUDY, leading be engaged. Our students are found in every state and 
to degrees. The constant aim of the institution is in many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle; earnest 
the development of the intellectual and moral forces application is all that is necessary to insure success. Strongly 
inherent in every individual to the end that such pa- endorsed by leading clergymen and educators. Address, 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Dept. E.) Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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Austin Organs 


EEE Ss 
Represent absolutely the high- 
est type of tonal and construc- 
tional features. They are mas- 
sive in both essentials, and 
they command the best prices. 


An Austin replacing an organ 
of poor construction has often 
saved its owners enough to re- 
move a burdensome annual 
expense. 

The CHOROPHONE —a small 
complete two manual organ 
500 pipes, we believe to be the 
best investment possible for 
churches of moderate dimen- 
sions and means. The 
CHOROPHONE is in constant 
and increasing demand. 


Austin Organ Company 
Woodland Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Missionary Work 
—Like Charity — 
Begins jat Home 


In life nothing is 
stationary. Whatever 
» ceases to grow immedi- 
ately begins to wither. 


Isyour church extend- 
ing it’s influence and 
it’s service as a definite 
Christian force in your 
community? 


Many churches are 
enlisting the use of 
Winters’ DeLuxe Boards 
for this purpose—to in- 
crease interest, attend- 
ance, and activity. And 
they have chosen the 
Bulletin Boards because 


PROGRESS CHURCH OF GOD 
[REVI HSMYDERPASTOR | 


Winters’ DeLuxe 
of it’s genteel, refined appearance — entirely 
in keeping with it’s place and purpose. 


Write for our new catalog to select 
the design most suited to your needs. 
The board may be bought complete 
or the sign section with lithographed 
letters may be secured separately. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 
204 Pershing Ave. Davenport, Ia. 


about the old Jewish requirements?” ‘Never 
mind the requirements; take them in.” 
When a little later, Peter was called to account 


by the elders of Jerusalem for not charging the | 


Gentile Christians to keep the law of Moses he 


broke out: “Why make ye trial of God that ye | 


should put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples 


which neither our fathers nor we were able to | 


bear?” Some of the critics insist that Peter never 


could have made so extremely an anti-Judaistic || 
Such a speech has the stamp of | 
Suppose it is extreme and ill- |} 
Suppose, as a matter of fact, the |) 
fathers had borne the yoke for hundreds of |f 


speech as this. 
Peter all over it. 
balanced. 


years. When a great call toward spiritual freedom 


is sounded, we may well thank God that the | 

Peters push the better-balanced brethren to one | 
Anyhow, Peter was dealing with a fact- | 
He may not have seen far ahead, but } 
he saw far enough to take the next step. He may |} 
have weakened a little later on the matter of full |} 


side. 
situation. 


social privileges for Gentile Christians, but he 
could not undo his own work. He had started 
something that he could not stop. As for social 
equality among all classes of Christians, we of 
today are not in any position to blame Peter. 

The truth seems to be that Peter had hit upon 
a principle of ecclesiastical, or social, dealing 
that he had learned from his Lord in personal 
activities: He that doeth the will shall know of the 
doctrine. The path to individual salvation is not 
by endless debate. Out of actually doing the will 
of God comes the conviction as to the truth of 
God. Having seen the effects on the church itself 
of preaching the gospel to all men alike, Peter 
was not going to let a body of debating elders try 
the patience of God with a lot of wornout eccle- 
siastical mechanism. Peter’s speech at Jerusalem 
is one of the great charters of Christian liberty: 
“God gave to the Gentiles the Holy Spirit—even 
as he did to us. He made no distinction between 
us and them, cleansing their hearts by faith.” 
Every words of this is the plain man’s appeal to 
fact, an appeal which has arisen out of actual 
application of the gospel to Gentile groups. Hay- 
ing seen God at Antioch, Peter drew the sensible 
but radical conclusion that God was not limited 
to Jerusalem. 

IU 

This is not at all intended to be an exaltation of 
the non-intellectual factors in religious activity. 
Thoughtfulness has its assured place, but the 
severest reflection must work upon what is given— 
upon “data,” in other words. Paul’s mighty 
achievement is sometimes interpreted as if, after 
seeing the vision on the Damascus road, Paul had 
retired into Arabia, had thought out the implica- 
tions of the vision and had then proceeded to 
carry the gospel to the Gentiles according to set 
plan, largely conceived beforehand. This is not 
the exact historic fact. Paul worked upon “data,” 
part of the data coming from the experience of 
Peter. The data Paul so interpreted as to make 
the gospel move toward larger effectiveness in 
evangelical statement and appeal. Peter could 
never have given us the epistles—Galatians, 
Romans, Corinthians—but he created situations 
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FOR THE SERMONIZER 


Here are three strong articles of special value to the preacher, 
bs The Kingdom of Heaven in the Mind of Jesus, by Principal John MeNicol, of Toronto. 
The Kingdom” is vague to many, but this able paper greatly illuminates the whole subject. 


_ The Death of Jesus, by Dr. E. M. Poteat, one of the ablest living writers on the Atonement. 
His first paper aroused much interest, and was sought for translation into Portuguese. 


The Central Message of the Sermon, by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, is one of the strongest 
contributions this famous preacher has made to the subject of sermon making. 


These articles appear in The Biblical Review for April, 1926, accompanied by other helpful 
material, including reviews of current literature and of important new books. 
Send for a copy, while edition lasts. Two dollars a year. 


THE BIBLICAL REVIEW, 541 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Published by The Biblical Seminary in New York 
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The world old stories rendered vitally interesting by the noted 
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The Biggest and Best Illustrated Book for the Price. 
Octavo, 757 pages, 16 color plates, 260 illustrations. PRICE $2.00 
On sale at all Booksellers. Representatives Wanted. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Book and Bible Publishers, 255 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 
Wilbert W. White, President 


SUMMER TERM 


June 16--July 27, 1926 


Term divided into two periods of three weeks each. Courses for Pastors, Missionaries, 
Missionary Candidates, Theological Students, and other Leaders and Workers. Strong 
Courses in Phonetics and Missionary Linguistics. Pastors’ Department — three weeks, 


July 7-27. 
JOHN ANDERSON WOOD, Dean 543 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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one book. Excell’s world-renowned copyrights of America’s best Hymn and AND 
Gospel Song writers. Universal Hymns with Standard Tunes. CHORUSES 
EXCELL’S MALE QUARTETS AND CHORUSES. Beautiful arrangements of 
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USE A PAGEANT THIS YEAR AND PLEASE THE AUDIENCE. 

Send for Our Easter Catalogue. 


E. @. EXCELL COMPANY, 510 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Find enclosed 50 cents for which send returnable sample copy of your latest book —THE EXCELL HYMNAL. 


Fixture No. 510, shown above in 5 
lights, price $9.75, all wired ready for 
use, less electric bulbs, and express 
prepaid to your home. 


Largest Values in Lighting Fixtures 


We manufacture a complete line of fixtures 
for the home. Buy from the factory. Write 
for our catalog No. 225 showing all designs. 


L. BEYER & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
2337-39 East 4th Street, S. E. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Exclusive territory open for Agents. 


When writing Blouse specify you have seen our ad 
The Expositor 


The 


Ward Systems 
Company 


Organizers and Conductors 


of 


Fund Raising Campaigns for 
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Charitable Institutions... 
Send for our latest booklet, 
Sixteen Years of Knowing 
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The Ward Systems Company 


Fund Raising Campaigns 
of Higher Order 


28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, III. 


which in the long run made Paul’s theology neceés- 
sary and inevitable. In Peter’s career we see in 
miniature the career of the church, human beings 
trusting impulses whose farther reach they do 
not foresee, drawing back at times almost aghast at 
the consequences of their own deeds, at other 
times almost turning their backs on their own 
plans, yet never retreating to the position from 
which they started, and on the whole getting 
ahead. : 
bv 

Still, a certain type of Biblical student will not 
let us forget Peter’s faults. Think of his awful 
betrayal of his Master on the night of the trial! 
Well, suppose we think of it. Peter was not the 
only one who at the supper said: “Even if I must 
die with thee, yet will I not deny thee.”” Amazing 
candor marks the gospel story and the narrative 
frankly states: “Likewise also said all the dis- 
ciples.” 

Moreover, let us not forget that at the critical 
moment Peter was the only one of the eleven near 
enough to Jesus to be able to do any betraying. 
The others had forsaken Jesus and had fled. 
Once more the betrayal of Peter was the betrayal 
of weakness, of exhaustion following strenuous 
endeavor to keep close enough to the Master to 
be of some service to him. He was caught off 
guard at two o’clock in the morning, with all his 
resources paid out and empty. He was caught 
in the backwash of that rhythm which is a pecu- 
liarity of all human experience. The conduct of 
Peter at the betrayal is a ground for charity in 
our thought of the betrayals of hosts of ordinary 
men, betrayals which come not out of insincerity 
or meanness or choice, but out of bodies and 
minds exhausted in an overwhelming combina- 
tion of evil circumstances of which they for the 
moment can make nothing. As soon as the tide 
swings back toward fullness the soul returns to 
its Lord in genuine repentance. The vast majority 
of followers of the Christ can be depended upon, 
even after momentary lapse, to do just what 
Peter did. There are not many Judases. 


One other scene in the closing days of the 
earthly career of Jesus is somewhat marred by 
Peter, the scene at the lakeside after the great 
draught of fishes. Peter has just received the 
three-fold commission: “Feed my lambs. Feed 
my sheep. Feed my sheep.”’ The master speaks 
the solemn word about Peter’s being guided by 
another and led where he would not choose to go, 
which prophesies a violent death. How splendid 
it would have been if the scene could have been 
closed with Peter kneeling in silence as the last 
word is spoken! Peter broke the silence with the 
question: ‘‘What shall this other man do?” 

It would have been better, of course, if Peter 
had not so spoken as to receive the rebuke: 
“What is that to thee? Follow thou me!’ Never- 
theless, if he just had to speak, it is well that he 
asked that question, for the problem of the in- 
equalities in the lot of disciples, all of them alike 
devoted to their Lord, has been a mystery from the 
beginning. The only answer is that made by 
Jesus to Peter, an appeal to increased faith in 
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Jesus himself. The world might not have had 
that utterance except for Peter. 

This then was Peter, asking the wrong ques- 
tions and getting the right answer, obeying im- 
pulses which, though they seemed like the whim 
of the moment, proved to be sound, practical wis- 
dom, blundering grievously and yet blundering 
productively. Peter was imperfect, to be sure, 
but the kingdom of God does not rest on hard- 
and fast infallibilities in men. If the kingdom had 
infallibility in men as its foundation it might 
indeed stand, but nobody would pay much atten- 
tion to. it. It would have to lie off the main 
highway of the world’s life. The only kingdom 
that will help us is one founded on men like our- 
selves. Peter does not say anything the ordinary 
man might not have said—if he had dared. When 
Peter puts his questions we look a little to one 
side, not in shame for Peter as much as for our- 
selves. We have half wished somebody would 
ask that question. When Peter starts on a risky 
course it is the course we would have taken— 
if we had dared. When Peter blunders he blunders 
much as we would blunder, and his fall keeps us 
out of his pit. Peter is in himself a sort of cross- 
section of ordinary humanity. On that type of 
life the kingdom abides. We need prophets, seers 
and saints, but a kingdom of humanity cannot 
rest on such alone as a foundation. There are 
not enough of them. There are enough Peters. 
In the Peters there is enough soundness, not to 
make a perfect kingdom, but to make one that 
will stand. The thought of Jesus concerning the 
possibilities of the Peter-type as foundation-stone 
is prophetic of the permanence of the church, and, 
it may be said, of Christian society as well. 


—From “The American Pulpit’”—One of the 
Christian Century’s series of sermons from twenty- 
five representative American ministers. Printed 
by permission of The Macmillan Co. 


FIRING THE MINISTER 


An experienced minister was once asked, “‘What 
would you do if you were just a lay member of 
the church?” He thought for a moment, and 
replied, “I believe if I were a lay member of the 
church, the first thing I would do would be to 
fire the minister.” {You mean that you would 
get a new minister?” Oh, no, not at all; I would- 
not fire him out; I would fire him up!” He would 
put some new warmth into his heart. 

Ministers are more fired by their people than 
most people ever imagine. A minister comes to 
a meeting chilled in heart over some discourage- 
ment, and finds a warm-hearted group waiting 
and eager to have the meeting go well, and he 
soon is fired up. A minister comes to Sunday 
morning, after a crowded week, half suspecting 
that his message is not worth delivering; but as 
he looks out on the congregation, he catches fire, 
and the message goes off like a great gun. People 
sometimes wonder that the minister did so much 
more effective work this morning than usual, not 
knowing that he received his fire from a little 
group in the congregation. 


QUESTION BOX 


These questions were addressed to us in the 
past weeks, and have been answered by letter. 


California 
Please give me the address of the Religious 
Motion Picture Foundation? 


Where can I get metal letters and figures for 
my bulletin board? 


Illinois 

Please tell me where I can secure paper bricks 
for sale to help in our building fund. Do you 
know of other novel ideas? 


Where can I secure an electric cross for our 
church tower? 


Indiana 

Where can I secure triple offerings envelopes 
like the drawing I inclose? They should be 
numbered and dated for each week. 


Where can I secure large reproductions of 
paintings and small ones to pass around to the 
congregation while I give a sermon on the subject? 


Kansas 

I have seen at different times in your magazine 
references to the use of large pictures in the church 
service with light thrown on them as illustrations 
of Bible scenes. Where can these pictures be 
obtained? 


Massachusetis 

Please let me know where I can secure bylaws, 
rules, charter, and motto of men’s brotherhood 
organizations. Do you know of any brother 
ministers who have such an organization? 


M ichigan 

Please tell me where I can obtain simple bronze 
tablets for marking memorial windows with name 
of donor or name of one in whise memory window 
is given. 

Where can I get prices on paper bricks for sale? 
Also blotters with advertising in 5,000 lots? 

Where can I get a bulletin board that holds 
the numbers of hymns and order of service to 
be hung beside the organ? 

Where can I get rules and by-laws for a Boy 
Scout organization? 

Could you put me in touch with one dealer in 
Baptismal Fonts? We want one by Haster. 

Please recommend to me the names of firms who 
have complete church furnishings, especially brass 
altar railings. 

We are laying plans for a campaign by which 
we hope to be able to raise about $20,000 for our 
church. $5,000 for debt, 10,000 for an organ, 
5,000 for improvements. Can you suggest some 
ideas to me that are not in common use? 


Minnesota 
Where can I get office equipment ; for our oe 


office? 
New Jersey. 

Will you kindly name one or two firms from 
whom we may be able to get a light for our bulle- 
tin board. It will have to be lighted from the 


outside. 
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Church Advertising 
When the Evening Services Languish 


REV. C. G. WOLF 


Specialize on the evening services—special 
series, special days, special music, special features, 
special sermons, special invitations. Create a 
desire within the hearts of the people to attend. 
Get them to say: “I do not want to miss that.” 
Get them in the habit of attending. Apply your 
psychology. Human nature can be moved, even 
on Sunday evening. Specialize on Sunday even- 
ing. 

The following series is suggested: 

1. Apostles’ Creed. Guides: “I Believe.”—G. 
A. Kennedy; ‘“‘The Truth of the Apostles’ Creed.” 
—cC. E. Hay, “Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed.””— 
R. E. Holliday. 

2. The Man, Christ Jesus: Character Studies. 
Guides: “‘Greatest Thoughts About Christ.”— 
J. G. Lawson, “The Character of Jesus.”—C. E. 
Jefferson; ‘‘Twelve Great Questions About Christ.” 
—C. E. Macartney. 

8. Modern Controversies. Guides: ‘“‘Seven Ques- 
tions in Dispute.”’—W. J. Bryan, ‘‘Five Present 
Day Controversies.” —C. E. Jefferson. 


4. The Lord’s Prayer. 
5. The Beatitudes. 
6. The Messages to the Seven Churches. 
Each series should be carefully prepared. Texts 
and themes should be selected for the stated 
- dates. This information should be neatly printed 
on a card, or preferably in a folder bearing 
an attractive caption such as, “Sermons for Your 
Soul,’”’ ‘“SSermons You Should Hear,” etc. The 
’ folder should be mailed to every family in the 
congregation, and also to persons who are eavent 
visitors at the services. 


It is a good rule never to choose a long series. 
Interest may ebb. Keep moving. Symptoms of 
lethargy may be manifested if the preacher dwells 
too long on certain subjects. A change will stimu- 
late interest and revive the lagging spirits of 
preacher and people. 

Follow the first series with special services for 
organizations. The men, women, young folks and 
children can be interested. Services may be 
scheduled for the Brotherhood, the Ladies Aid 
Society, Christian Endeavor Society, Luther 
League, Boy Scouts, etc. These services can be 
made very edifying and instructive. An oppor- 
tunity may be found to invite a brother preacher 
or some church official to deliver an address. 
Special music should be featured. Make good use 
of the choir, women’s or men’s choruses. An ap- 
propriate reading or a pantomime can be used to 
advantage. 

The Sunday evening before Christmas may be 
devoted to a song service. Everybody likes to 
sing the old, familiar carols. <A little child may 
sing ‘“Away in the Manger.” A class of girls is 
always ready for asong. The Sunday School will 
step into the breach with a Christmas cantata. 
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But keep the spirit of worship. Never sacrifice 
dignity nor descend to mere entertainment. 


After Christmas another opportunity is pre- 
sented for the use of such series. At the beginning: 
of the New Year the preacher may be able to: 
stimulate Bible reading by a series of sermons on 
“First Things,” as suggested in Genesis. The} 
first five books of the Old Testament, the firsti 
five of the New, or the General Epistles lend them-+ 
selves to series treatment. Here are other sug-. 
gestions: 

1. Familiar Hymns. Guides: “The Story of fl 
Hymns and Tunes.”—Brown and Butterworth, 
‘Immortal Hymns and Their Story.”—L. A.. 
Banks, ‘ ‘A Treasure of Hymns.’ —A. R. Wells: 


Familiar Hymns.”—L. F. Benson. 


2. Familiar Pictures. Guides: ‘Pictures shat 
Preach.”—C. N. Pace; ‘Pictures in Religious 
Education.’”’—Fredericka Beard. 


8. Bible Characters. Guides: ‘Bible Minia- 
tures.’—A. R. Wells; ‘‘Portrait Preaching.’’— 
H. Jeffs; ““Who’s Who in the Bible.” —E. Fletcher; 
“Ten Short Stories from the Bible.’—C. R.} 
Brown. 


4, Famous Couples of the Bible. 
5. The Parables of Jesus. 


There are many other possible series: “‘Studies4 
in Religion;’” “The Seven Touches of God;’’] 
“The Face of Jesus;” “When Christ Appeared in} 
the Temple;” ‘‘Perplexing Verses in the Bible;’’} 
“The Seven Cardinal Virtues;’ “The Seven} 
Deadly Sins;” “God’s Gardens,” “‘The Romantic} 
in the Bible” (on Love, Marriage and the Home),|}) 
“The Giants of Church History.” In the last twol 
series the “human interest story’’ will make its} 
appeal. ‘The Five R’s of Religion” offers a series }} 
for profitable preaching: ‘‘Revelation, Redemption, |] 
Regeneration, Righteousness, Resurrection.’ 


i) 
| 


; 

' 
} 

' 

| 


“Familiar Hymns” may be pantomimed with)} 
understanding and effect. ‘Familiar pictures’’|] 
may be secured in any number at a reasonable } 
price to be distributed to the audience. Pictures || 
entertain and preach, but usually require a sermon ||) 
to bring out their truth and beauty. ‘Christ and|| 
the Rich Young Man,” by Hoffman; “Come ees | 
Me,” by Bloch; ‘Christ Knocking at the Door,” || 
by Hoffman or Hunt; all pictures which lend | | 
themselves well to this purpose. 


At the Lenten season the preacher has a unique 
opportunity to get larger and more interested 
Sunday evening audiences. Stress the special. 
series idea again. Abundant suggestions and 
material are given in “Lenten Outlines and. 
Sermons,” R. E. Holliday. “The Trial and 
Death of Jesus,” and “Imago Christi,” from the ||. 
pen of James Stalker, are filled with information. | 
The “Seven Last Words” form a familiar series. 


At this season the stereopticon may be used to 
advantage. Slides may be had presenting Bible 
scenes. “The Passion of Christ in Pictures” 
always commands attention. Eight to ten slides 
used every Sunday evening during Lent will tell 
a vivid story “From Bethany to the Entomb- 
ment.” A cantata by the choir or a children’s 
program will intervene at Easter. Slides will 
present “Easter Day in Pictures” and ‘Post 
Resurrection Events’? for two Sunday evenings 
after Easter. The stereopticon is well adapted 
for the preacher’s purpose. A slide can be held 
before the eyes while the preacher makes his 
point and reaches the heart through both “ear 
gate’ and “‘eye gate.” A discreet use of an in- 
numerable number of beautiful slides should not 
be despised. ‘Travel Talks’’ on foreign lands will 
lend themselves to present the power and progress 
of mission work when sermons may fail. 

The month of May presents a good opportunity 
for a spring rally service for the organizations. 
Object lesson sermons will attract and appeal. 
A series may be advertised. Guides: ‘Five 
Minute Object Sermons.’’—Stall; “Object Sermons 
in Outline.”—Tyndall; ‘Seeing Truth.”—C. H. 
Woolston. 

The “Symphonic Theme Method” may be 
adopted to aseries. A strong line or two, pregnant 
with thought, will sing itself and the message of 
the sermon into the hearts of the hearers and 
create an appetite for more. Dig into the world’s 
best poetry for your couplets, or confine yourself 
to the hymns of the church and you will find 


many double lines which are the very heart of 
many texts. Many are available: 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.’’ 


“Jesus, Saviour, pilot me 
Over life’s tempestuous sea.” 


“Thou little flock, be not afraid, 
Though hosts against thee stand arrayed.” 


“Come, says Jesus’ sacred voice, 
Come, and make my paths your choice.” 


“In my hands no price I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 


“Sinners, turn, why will ye die? 
God, your Maker, asks you why.” 


~The preacher who ‘‘works’’ the plan 
will be amply repaid for his efforts. It has been 
tried and found successful. One year of such 
evening services will convince any preacher of 
the effectiveness of the plan. The second year an 
improvement can be made. Of course, the 
preacher must work. If he can double his audience 
and fails to do so, his faithfulness may be ques- 
tioned. 

Advertise. Use the mails. Never forget the 
the printed folder. ‘It pays to advertise’? your 
business. Your business is to preach the word. 


‘The Newspaper Best Broadcaster of Religion 


REV. CLAUDE R. SHAVER 


At a recent national conference on Church 
Publicity the presiding officer’s opening address 
contained this rather prophetic sentence: “The 
next great crusade of the Church, which is ab- 
solutely necessary for the conversion of the world 
to Christ and his Kingdom, demands a crusade 
to convert and use the press for the kingdom of 
God.” 

That this implied hope was not visionary or 
impossible is becoming more and more mani- 
fest today in the willingness to co-operate on the 
part of newspaper men. They not only seek 
religious information which has news value, but 
they are guiding the minister in his neophyte 
efforts to reach that larger audience known as 
the “reading public.’”’ Such willingness was ex- 
pressed in the addresses of several newspaper men 
who followed the first speaker. They all seemed 
to say—‘‘Here is the best broadcasting medium. 
It is happily adapted to meet thoughtful needs; 
and, in many ways, it is entirely free of cost to 
the churches, providing pastors are willing to com- 
ply with the ordinary news-reporting regulations 
of the paper.” 

Indeed, it seems almost superfluous to add that 
the long experience of these busy men in getting 


the attention of the public should be the authorie 
tative guide in preparing copy. Instead of think- 
ing that the pulpit manner of expression with 
its longer sentences and philosophical style is the 
only efficient diction, let the minister adopt the 
short sentences and colloquial style of the reporter. 
Let him remember also that propaganda and 
argument are rarely “news.” Furthermore, 
while verbose and technical doctrinal phrases 
may be high-sounding and in order in the sanctu- 
ary, they will neither attract nor hold the atten- 
tion of the average man or woman of affairs 
who may be spinning along in the crowded seats 
of the subway, or holding to a strap in the evening 
elevated. When he sees his message in print it 
may have been condensed and even changed, but 
let him not become indignant and discouraged. 
Rather should he see that if the editor in the 
quietness of his own sanctum and with the manu- 
script before him had failed to discern his message, 
how much more difficult would it have been for 
the cursory lay reader to have gotten his idea. 
All of which leads up to the point that the ‘‘manu- 
script approach” to the editorial office is a fine 
art worthy of much study and development. 

This approach should be paved by “human 
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You can easily solve 


Your Mother’s Day and 
Missionary Program Problem 


by ordering a copy of The Paramount Special Day Book— 
two books in one—with more than enough material for both. 
You will not find a dull or commonplace number in this publica- 
tion. The recitations, dialogues, exercises and songs are fresh 
and sparkling. The most tender tributes of reverence and 
love to Mother. Full of heart throbs, smiles and tears. 


The new Missionary material for children and grown-ups 
includes a Playlet, “The Spirit of Missions,” that will prove 
wonderfully effective. 

house or send direct to 


Meyer & Brother 


Price 25 cents. Write to your supply 


56 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LexincTon AVE. New York, N.Y. 


For Holy Week and Easter 
THE CRUCIFIERS, By Lyman Aszort, D.D. .75 


Some heart searching into the faults we share with 
Judas, Caiaphas, Pilate and the Sanhedrim. 


THE ASCENDING LIFE, By Ricuarp Roserts,D.D. .75 
A call to follow the footsteps of the Master as they 
| climb the steep hills and scale the mounts of vision. 

As clear and challenging as the note of a bugle. 


THE STAR PROMISE, By Marcaret E. Burton, $1.50 


Some of the most radiant and inspiring thinking about 
life’s continuity collected into brief readings especially 
adapted for the Easter season. 


Ministers and Singers, Attention! 


The author of the music of “The Beautiful Garden of 
Prayer” has produced another solo that is just as worthy of 
favor. The title is: “Jf We All Had the Spirit of Jesus.” We 


are receiving many compliments on it like the following: 


“I cannot tell which verse of ‘If We All Had the 
Spirit of Jesus,’ I like best. They are all so beauti- 
ful. And the music just suits the words.”—Mrs. Ina 
Duley Ogden, Toledo, Ohio, author of the words of 
“Brighten the Corner Where You Are.” 


If pastors, song leaders or soloists knew of the thrilling 
effect of this solo on religious audiences they would order 
it at once. The net price is 40 cents. We will mail an intro- 
ductory copy for two silver dimes, If further information 
is wanted, write us. 


Fillmore Music House, 526 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WINSTON ~- INTERNATIONAL 


BLACK FACE TYPE 
BIBLES 


The Only Self-Pronouncing Black 
Face Type Bibles Published 
Best for Young and Old—Home and 
School—Teachers and Students 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pubdtishers 
American Bible Headquarters 
255 WINSTON BUILDING 


"a" aan’ aa a"a' hahaa AAA’ a a", a aha eae hana 


SOTT0U 
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interest” stories whose significant points stand 
out as the beginning of the paragraphs. There 
they may catch the editorial eye at a rush momen 
or even on the way to the waste basket. That) 
word “story” as used in the reportorial professior1 
is a suggestive word. It holds the writer to the 
narrative form of rhetoric and stimulates a simple) 
and readable text. A minister who desires his} 
“article” to get into print should not think in} 


the heavy terms of a magazine “article,”’ but in 
the lighter, more vivid phrases of a picture story) 


Here are two brief sayings of influential editors} 
which not only illustrate the kindly attitude of 
the press but suggest something as to the nature 
of the subject matter which will be welcome4 
Evidently these students of public welfare regardt 
the Church as a hopeful source of supply—“Th 
pulpit and the press must unite upon this one 
proposition—higher and better citizenship whichi 
will lead the world back to normalcy.” 


Furnishing church news, letting the world know 
that Christianity is not a failure, has as distinct} 
a missionary service as sending the Gospel to they 
heathen. And why isn’t the story just as good if] 
it comes into the office from some one interested] 
in the spread of the Kingdom of God, as it is if 
the newspaper has to search out the significan 
There, you have the idea. 
of God is just as important in the editorial mind] 
as the Kingdom of Spain or the Republic of 
Peru. . 


Thus is our horizon broadened as to subjecti 
matter, as well as to the form of expression. If} 
the pulpit echoes are to reach over the heads of 
that little fraction of humanity, sitting occasional] 
ly in the pews to that great multitude which: 
reads habitually the daily newspaper, here is| 
an available and efficient wireless medium off 
communication. 


| 


Who can tell what indifferenti 
reader or what godless home will be touched by 
some pointed thought of God’s plan as seen inj 
fields of foreign missions or in some unselfishy 
service rendered in the Sunday School around the} 
corner? It may be a Boy Scout’s “good turn,’ | 
or it may be a Christian sentiment woven intal 
the diplomacy of the world by a convert from aq 
mission school in China. 


Regarding that latter subject, foreign missions: 
(which is usually regarded as dry and monotonous 
suppose that some unique items like the followin 
were scattered through pages where the unwitting 
reader is bound to see them: “Sam Higginbottom: 
teaches Hindoos how to use American farm} 
machinery and modern agricultural methods¥ 
while he tells the story of Jesus.” ... “Dr. W.] 
J. Wanless in India, has been rewarded with the} 
Kaisar-i-Hind medal by Indian Rajahs. Het 
performed a thousand cataract operations lasti 
year. He also opened the eyes of the blind} 
heathen as to the meaning of Christianity.” 
“While shoes are rising in price in America a» 
mission school in Siam has turned out a very | 
good model at one-third the price. So shnouneesh 
the head of the school. He says they do all the} 
work from tannery to finished product.” | 


is exhibited the altruistic and the evangelistic 
side by side. 

In all of these observations there is evidence of 

the co-operative spirit and of the subject matter 
to meet it. Radio novelties may attract atten- 
tion for a few nights but the profound thought 
of religion needs more than the fragmentary 
and fleeting expression which the amplifier con- 
veys. When these wholesome ideas, printed in 
black and white and couched in clear humanistic 
sentiment, are brought before the average news- 
paper reader in his own home, or on the way 
there, they are very likely to get a second reading 
and to stimulate home conversation, thus multi- 
plying their usefulness. These readers, so ac- 
customed to lock to the paper for sensations 
in crime, accident, politics and sport, often will 
be attracted to wholesome accounts of kindly 
practical service to fellow beings by way of sheer 
contrast. For a change, any form of unselfish 
constructive information would be as welcome as 
the breath of violets wafted over a miasmatic 
swamp. 


Newspapers are also inclined to favor churches 
in the matter of a page of Saturday announce- 
ments and parish information. One evening 
paper in the middle west gives an advertising 
space 4x6 into which a publicity committee from 
the local Church Federation puts each week a 
card message urging the importance of church 
attendance, or kindred topics. This usually 
starts with a line of popular interest. ‘‘Mother’s 
Day,” or “Armistice Day,” or Easter, may sug- 
gest the leader. But it all tends to close with 
emphasis upon church-going or the importance of 
religion. Then, around this box, are gathered all 
the items regarding Sunday services. In this 
instance the notices are printed ‘“‘gratis,’” al- 
though in some other cases the churches pay for 
them at advertising rates. 

Paid display advertising is likewise com- 
mended by thoughtful pastors, and the newspaper 
in this connection is also regarded as the most 
efficient medium, especially in the large cities. 
They find that circulars, window cards, and other 
forms of printing are not given the wide and con- 
spicuous display that the “evening edition’ 
affords. However, such advertising is efficient 
only when business-like psychology is exercised 
in the thoughts printed. To arrest the attention 
by some unusual phrase is much more important 
than to begin with the conventional. name and 
address of the church. ‘‘The more you tell, the 
quicker you sell’ is a motto for church advertisers 
as well as for merchandise and real estate. 


Practical suggestions of a minor nature are 
thus summarized by one news editor: “Don’t act 
like some press agents. Don’t wheedle us for 
courtesies. Just offer things boldly because they 
are good news. Get your information to us at 
the earliest possible moment. Don’t expect us 
to print copy exactly as written. We are a very 
self-satisfied people and often like to write in our 
own way. Don’t complain if your item occupies 
less space than you think it’s worth. We are 
really trying to take care of everybody, and 


FOR MAKING COPIES 
of Notices of All Kinds 


The following are a few of the Churches now using Simplicators: 
Calvary Baptist Church, Brooklyn, Nv Y. 
Hamilton Grange Church, New York 
Rev. T. V. Laurelton, L. I. 
St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J. 
Christ Church Cathedral, Hartford, Conn. 
Emanuel Lutheran Church, Corona, N. Y. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Babylon, N. Y. 
All Saint Church, Worcester, Mass. 


The Simplicator is a simple and inexpensive stencil dupli- 
cator. Just the thing for your Post Card Notices, Programs, 
Pew Notices, etc. Will turn out hundreds of clear cut copies 
in a few minutes. The device comes as an Outfit, including all 
the supplies necessary for it’s operation. Price for the Note 


Size Outfit, $15.00. 


THE SIMPLICATOR CORPORATION 
136 Liberty Street New York City 


Back to Pentecost 
By James R. Kaye, Ph.D., LL.D. 


This is a sane, scholarly treatment of the 
question relating to the place of the Holy Spirit 
in the life of the Christian. Written by a | 
devout layman who speaks from personal 
experience. No one can read this booklet of 62 
pages without receiving a new vision of greater 
service when endued with the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Price 35 cents. 


Send for our catalogue of Books and Bibles: 


THE HOPE PRESS -; Mendota, III. | 


Publishers and Printers 


Motion Pictures 
Use the 


Simplex Projector 


Catalog “‘S” tells you why. 


Simplex Division 
International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street New York 


“THE SANITARY” ¢oiinenien CUPS 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The individual com- 
munion service per- J FE 
mits an waeeeve tin — sail \ 
ceremony. e intro- GJM IM [77 22, \ 
duced individual cups Cae OU Oe ml 
(many state laws now uuu 
demand them). We 
make the finest qual- Sent for Trial 
ity of beautiful polished trays and supply thousands 
oh satisfied congregations. Send for list of these churches 


and Free Catalog with Geer 


8. 
MUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 


SANITARY CO. 
200-C 57th Street 
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See Page 788 March Expositor! 


Snap, push, advertising, pays in the Church 

as in every, other walk in life. “The Frisco 

‘ KopiKat” is the most thoroughly adapted 
device for this purpose on the market. 

A stencil duplicator of marvelous simplicity 
and adaptability. The ideal for church and 
school work. 

Write today for particulars, samples of work, 
testimonials, etc. 


We are ashamed to quote the price. It is so 


low you will think the machine no good. 


THE PRESTOCOPY CO. 
951 Eddy Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 


CHURCH 
BULLETINS 


Changeable Letters 


Electric — Non Electric 
All Styles 


Send for catalog 


Multiform Bulletins 


5728 Wentworth Ave. Chicago. Ill. 
Dept. 21 


PRICES REDUCED 


On All Standard Make 


TYPEWRITERS 


Lowest Prices in Years q 
We will ship any make you 
choose for one week’s trial. 
Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 
Remington, Woodstock, ete. 
Pay lessthan 
Easy Terms reitecch month “AN 
and own atypewriter. Guaranteed 43 Pe 
as good as new. Bee 
ufactured by experts—the fa- fax 
mous “‘Young Process.’’ Send ie 
for free trial offer and low price list now. 


Write at once for our 
Agents Wanted: special agency offer 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 


654 W. Randolph St. Dept. 1904 


For your EASTER COMMUNION] 
TRY THOMAS SERVICE with 
Individual Cups 
Over 50,000 churches use 
Thomas Service. Self-collecting 
Tray saves one-fourth cost of 


others. Catalog and Trial Free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co, Box 15 


Lima, Ohlo, 
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Don’t send us sermon texts—} 
but nobody does that any more. Do as muchi) 
business as you can with the city editor. He bosses 
the local news and he would rather be approached), 
directly than through the managing editor or thei) 
advertising man. Be sure to have a ‘lastly’ taf 
your sermon. Conceive that newspaper men are 
just like those other people in your parish.” | | 

By the force of your intelligence and your per-}) 
sonality you can win the newspapers and thei 
millions of readers. 


that’s no joke. 


The Church and Public Opinio 
REV. ORVIS F. JORDAN 


The man in Turkey who has a shrewish wife is}) 
expected to beat her; in America wife-beatingy) 
means a visit from the neighbors and removal} 
from the community. The difference is in thet 
standards of public opinion in the two countries.) 
The church long feared public opinion. They 
mobs that attacked Christians in first century 
Rome represented the thought of the multitude.| 
The task of changing this hostile opinion intoq/ 
friendly support was the triumph of the early 
church leaders. 

Modern churches face public opinion as aq 
menace. It may lead our young people into 
cheap dance halls, our men into shallow mater 
ialism and our women into folly. In the midst o 
such opinion the church is a sickly plant. But it! 
has always been the goal of the church to change 
the Tie ae mind. Weare not to be conformed] 


the conscience of the community may be seen} / 
in the triumph of prohibition. 


by the discussion which followed the publication)} 
of the Inter-church Steel Report. 


or to get a crowd for an oyster supper. 
nothing else than to make public opinion favor-} 
able to the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


The tools have varied with the ages. Once the} 
spoken word had almost exclusive access to the}| 
public ear. In those days the orator reigned |} 
supreme. Even today the Christian pulpit does |] 
more to form the public conscience than does any | 
other agency. But the editor, the author, the)} 
bill-poster and the common printer share with 
the minister the responsibility of the public atti- | 
tude toward righteousness. For the pulpit to | 
stand coldly aloof from other agencies is not in- 
telligent. During the Spanish-American war 
a mob formed in Spain to stone the statue of || 
Christopher Columbus. The pulpit throwing 
rocks at the editorial sanctum is just as intelligent. || 
Such diverse sects as Christian Scientists, Mil- 
lennial Dawnists, Unitarians and Swedenborgians | 
have proven the value of the printed page. Ameri- 
cans are better acquainted today with the opinions | 
of Alexander Dowie than with those of Roger | 


Williams. They more adequately sense the mean- 
ing of Unitarianism than they do of Methodism. 
It is because the evangelical has been content 
too long with a single tool of publicity. 


There are intelligent men on the streets of 
Chicago who do no more understand what we 
preachers want to accomplish than do the natives 
of Timbuctoo. Some of these men left the church 
in adolescence. Since then the emphasis in our 
evangelical churches has radically changed. 
Some of these men came up without even a 
Sunday School training. Their knowledge of 
religion is confined to the sneers of the funny 
column. 


The minister has not commonly sensed the 
importance of the religious press as an ally in his 
work. The man who waits in a barber shop has a 
chance to learn about Christian Science; but if 
he wants to know about “‘The Social Ideals of the 
Churches,” he will have to hunt around in a 
public library. Most citizens of Chicago think 
the city has only seventy-five Protestant churches, 
for that is about the number that ordinarily 
- accepts free advertising in the Sunday papers. 
What these citizens would think if some morning 
they should look over a list of six hundred co- 
operating churches in that city, it is hard to 
imagine. 


It is our task to change the public mind bout 
war. We want to make the world safe for pro- 
hibition. Justice in the human relationships of 
industry is one of our great aims. But greater 
than these causes is that of making spiritual 
things seem very real in a materialistic age. The 
public mind at this time worships money, ma- 
chinery, crooked diplomacy and _ sensuality. 
To make the finer pleasures of the spirit prevail 
over the crude delights of the commercialized 
haunt of evil, and to make family purity seem 
preferable to adultery and divorce is after all a 
task for an intelligent publicist. We want a 
public opinion which will frown on immorality, 
injustice, graft, infidelity and crime. We want 
to make the belief in a Fatherly God popular in 
the best sense. In this task we may well employ 
with intelligence and discrimination every agency 
known to publicists which will make this present 
world bow down before the King of Kings. 3 


In the hills of Eastern Washington a missionary 
came upon a community not marked on any map. 
In almost twenty years no ordained minister had 
held services there. The missionary stopped. 
Later there was a week of meetings. Almost at 
once repairs began in hearts and homes. Loose 
boards were nailed fast, gates rehung on hinges, 
broken window panes replaced; and the man who 
had recently ordered his wife away reconciled his 
difficulties ‘and became the Sunday School super- 
intendent. “Even my cattle,’ he said, ‘‘knew that 
a glorious change had come over me.” 

Wherever missionaries go, self-respect and better 
doing born of new reverence for God spring up as 
flowers in their path.—Coxtinent. 
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CLARKS UNITVPE 
CRANGECABLE LETTER 
COPPER ChURCh 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


THE UNITYPE SYSTEM OF 
CHURCH PUBLICITY 
COMBINES THE ELEGANCE OF 
REFINEMENT AND DIGNITY 
WITH EFFECTIVE DISPLAY. 


W.L.CLARK COMPANY. Inc. 
MFRS & PATERTECS 
52 LAFAYETTE ST, NEW VORK | 
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ESTA 
ma | 
; qe Mea 
VERE GLAD 
YOU'RE (N TOWN 
Cone Shane With Us 


Churches of all denominations 
are using 


Hymns of the 
Christian Life 


Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D.D. 


Published February Ist, 1925. 
25th thousand and going strong. 
Price $135.00 per 100 


Examination copy on request 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


1853 9 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 1923 


MOORES STANDARD CHOIR GOWN 


The beautiful and artistic design of this Choir 


| Vestment is so distinctively adaptable to the Protestant 

Church that it has become standardized through its 

Zan widespread adoption by leading churches 
throughout America. 


Our low prices together with our‘easy payment 
plan enables any church to have a vested choir. 


PULPIT AND BAPTISMAL COWNS 


Correctly priced. Made of rich siks or cloths. 
Send for illustrated catalogue, samples and prices. 


E.R. MOORE COMPANY 
932-38 Dakin St. CHICAGO 


DIETZ Absolutely “Noiseless” Trays 


Every Cup Hole ts Cushioned. 
WM. H. DIETZ, Dept. E., 20 E. Randolph St. Chicago 
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BLESSING 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Send for Bargain Catalogs 


W. P. BLESSING CO. 
208 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Make Your Home a Bible School 


to Begin the 20 Lessons in Genesis 


to Connect the [JD° 20 Lessons in Prophecy 
Ow to Finish the l e 20 Lessons in Revelation 
to Preach the 20 Lessons in Homiletics 


Genesis in the Sunday School 2nd quarter. Questions concern- 
ing The Six Days, Creation of Man, etc., will be asked. Pre- 
pare now. 

Homiletics, The Art of Sermon Construction. Includes 15 
Practical Outline Methods. Prophecy and Revelation needed 
at all times. Begin—Connect—Finish—Then Preach the 
Bible. Any course, 80c. All four courses, in Loose-Leaf 
Binder, $3.75. 


UNION BIBLE SEMINARY, Dept. X Westfield, Ind. 


ALUMINUM or 
SILVER PLATE 
individual * 

- Glasses . 


Best Materials, p29 
FINEST © ; 
Workmansnip’ 


Lowest Prices. Send for illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 324 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bring the World to Your Door 


The new 38-reel motion picture feature, “‘The Abundant 
Life,”” by A. Gordon Bradt, visualizing the world-wide 
program of Christian Missions at work in the fascinating 
life of the Far East, will stimulate the new heights the 


whole benevolent giving of your church. Write for details 
and book the picture Now. The World Missionary Drama 
League, 818 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 

COMES 


Mothers’ Day ivmay 


Before you plan your service for this occasion be sure to 
examine our latest songalogues, dramatic services, solos, 
anthems, etc. ‘‘Catalog and Sampler”’ on request. 
Box 418 
91 Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Whole Bible 
Thirty-one volumes, packed in case with adjustable leather 
cover. Cloth bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, $2. 
Sample Volume, Five Cents 
Elizabeth Merriam, 104 Beech Street, Framingham, Mass. 


fe] PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGANS 


ae 21 styles, School, Chapel, Chautauqua and Fold- 
ing Organs. Send for catalogue and prices. 

A. L. WHITE MFG. CO., Dept. E. 
215 Englewood Ave, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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Charles Svoboda 


Church Furniture 
615 Schaff Building 
. Philadelphia, Ba. 


Pulpit 


GOWNS AND CHOIR VESTMENTS | 
CHURCH EMBROIDERIES, AND 
MATERIALS | 

Estimates on Request 


J.M. HALL, Inc. 


9 East 35th St. New York 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
Electric Organ blowing out- 
jits for organs of any make. 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. F 
Hinners OrganCo., Pekin, Ill. 


Filla 
frINNeRs 


age 


BEST BY TEST 
H. H. PATTERSON 


Church Financial Campaigns 


903 East 150th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Schedule Filled for 1926 : 
Making Engagements Now for 1927 


PULPIT AND G OWNS 


CHOIR 


EMBROIDERED PULPIT HANGINGS, 
BOOKMARKERS, ETC, 


CLERICAL CLOTHING 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 East 23rd Street 


MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special offerings. 
Catalogue free. Samples of various 
stwles sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 
Manofscturers of Folding Paper 
Boxes of All Kinds 
27 N. 6th St. 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


=> PRINT YOUR OWN 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


s to members, cards, notices, programs, etc., done 
by yourself at cost of paper and ink alone. 
We have outfitted thousands of churches. 
Press $12, larger $35. No knowledge 
needed. A boy can operate with our in- 
struction book. Write for catalog of 
presses, type, paper, supplies. 


THE PRESS CO., .D-32. 


_ “THE LITTLE HANDMAIDS OF THE BIBLE” 
Twelve pamphlets. Tilustrated. 


fy Letter 


Sad 


12 Object Lessons in Each Pamphlet. The set of 12, $1.80. 


Postage prepaid. Price 15 cents each, postage 2 cents extra. 


Order by number. 
REY. C. EICKENBERG, 4029 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago,'Tll. 


NEW YORK | 


Meriden, Conn. | 


No.1 to 12. | 


| 


The Story Sermon 


(Continued from page 857) 

Of course there are many later. and more modern 
stories available than any of these mentioned. 

It will often be found necessary to work over 
these stories to get them within a certain compass 
of time. My own conviction is that one should 
not exceed forty-five minutes. Thirty-five minutes 
will usually be found as long as one can keep the 
interest of the congregation. 


It is surprising how interested people are in a 
good story. It goes to support the observation 
of the poet that we are all children of a larger 
growth. Shall not the pulpit then take human 
nature as it finds it and call to aid, occasionally, 
some story with a spiritual appeal to convey 
religious truth? 


Not the least value of this method of conducting 
an evening service is that it brings variety into a 
service where so often variety is greatly needed. 
It is not an easy substitute for sermon prepara- 
tion. It is harder work than preparing and preach- 
ing a sermon. But if one gives his best endeavor 
to what has been suggested, I can confidently ex- 
tend the assurance that there will be an interested 
and appreciative response on the part of the 

- congregation. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Get your furnishings for half of ‘“Trust’s” prices—Pulpits, 
Chairs, Baptismal Fonts, Pews, Parish House Furnishings. 
Shipped direct from factory at wholesale prices. Your old 
furniture taken on account. 


REDINGTON & CO. - — Scranton, Pa. 


For Pageants 
AND ALL OTHER CHILDREN’S DAY 


SUPPLIES FOR 


be sure to send to 
Box 418 
91 Seventh Ave. 


Gilles: [PL 
= NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Catalog and Sampler”’ on request 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Exceptionally comfortable design sturdily 
constructed of selected Adirondack hardwoods 
and smoothly finished in waterproof varnish. 
Standard equipment in prominent church and 
fraternal organizations. 

f your local furniture dealer can not supply 
Insist on HERKIMER chairs, 


Cold Brook, N. Y- 


them write us. 
Herkimer Specialties Corp. 


TWO NEW HYMNALS 
Hymns of Praise Number Two 


The New Church Hymnal 


Let us give you additional particulars 
| HOPE PUBLISHING CO.,5709 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘Stained Glass Windows 


-  Meautitul Groupings +. + Well erecuted. 


. see Garyeaus.« Combinations + ot Cotec 


leche Bon Gerichten studios 


~ New Gork City... Columbus, @pio.. 


WHY BEAT YOUR BRAINS OUT 


trying to find your material for sermons and lessons, 
when for $1 you could have a perfect working index 
system? My short cut has helped hundreds. Sample 
sheet free. Write at once to 


K. L. Brooks, 536 S. Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Advertising Aids 


Everyday Greetings, Church Dodgers, 18th Amendment 
Plan, Stationery, Good Rule Blotters, Typewriter Paper, 
Mimeograph Paper, Windshield Stickers, Door Hangers. 
Write for samples and FREE folder, “How to Use the 
Chureh Dodger.”’ i 


E. L. HOWARD, Advertising Service, Dept. A., Pana, Ill. 


Visit Every Family Every Week 


Any Church, anywhere, can now afford a Parish 
Weekly. For samples, and proposition adapt- 
able to every sort of Publicity requirement and 
financial situation, write 


GEORGE H. CROW 


Maiden Rock, Wis. | 


CHURCH SEALS 
STAINED GLASS PAPER 


and Easy to Apply Gold Leaf Letters 
Write for literature and samples 


S. H. PARRISH COMPANY 7 
308 W. Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 


Inspire Your Members 


by those who have gone 
Memorial Plates and Tablets 


George O. Schilling Bronze Co. 
202-216 E. North St. Dept. B. Rome, N. Y. 


BOOKS and SETS at 
Lowest Prices Ever Offered 


Theology, Science, Literature, History, Biography, Encyclo- 
pedia’s, etc. Ask for our catalogues. 
WM. B. EERDMANS PUBL. CO. 
208 Peari Street Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Kuyper-To Be Near Unto God, $1.00. Free with every $5.00 purchase 
————————— ee ____nn 


TT 
Ten Thousand Yards of Cork Carpet and Battleship Linoleum 


Government standard stock at wholesale prices, direct from 
mill to you. For churches, schools, lodges, halls and parish 
houses. All guaranteed goods or money refunded. Rolls only. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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A. A. HONEYWELL, A.I. A. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Specialist in 
Modern Church and Sunday Scheol Buildings 
LARGE BOOK OF PLANS, $1.00 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Church BELLS—PEALS 


Bell and Tubular Chimes 
Electrically Played 


CHURCH SIGNS 


(T. & T. CHANGEABLE) 
Standard Equipment 


Increase Your Attendance. Hundreds in 
Use. Send for Catalog Z. 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 
Established 1870 
1015-1021 W. Adama St. 


Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send usa list of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 Pine Street - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Preachers 


Your filing problems solved. The Service Pocket File is a 
pocket large enough to hold Manuscript and Clippings—give 
complete data, viz.: Sermon number, subject, text, Scripture 
lesson, hymns, when and where delivered, books and periodicals 
consulted in preparation. Adapted to all public speakers, 
Send for sample. SER-FILE CO., Piqua, Ohio. 


5,000 MINISTERS WANTED 


Also Other Christian Workers 
To sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes 
Good commissions. Send for free catalogue and price list. 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. No. ‘‘U” Monon Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PREACHING TO CHILDREN 


The best way to do this is to preach to their eyes. Try the 
“Gospel Seeing Truth Packets,’ they contain the objects 
and full directions. Over a thousand ministers are now 
using these packets with great success. Send 10 cents for 


a semupiepec et, and the tract ‘‘How to Preach to Children” 


and the new circular of 100 object lessons, 


REV. C. H. WOOLSTON, D.D. 
1242 Marlboro Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTED TO YOUR ORDER 


Small forms for Church and Pastor our specialty. 
100 Bond letterheads, any size, $1.00. Envelopes, same price. 
Both, $1.50. ‘Visiting Cards, 100 for 75 cents. The three 
for $2.00. Interesting Bible and hymn verse cards, ete. 
Send for samples. The J. R.S.Co., 417 Reinhard, Columbus, O. 
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“Church Plans and Designs” 
A Booklet Sent for 25 Cents 


MORRISON H. VAIL 


Church Architect | 
Give Name of Church DIXON, ILLINOIS 


Hundreds of Preachers Agree! 


That our slide rental service is the most satis- 
factory in America. May we tell you all about it? 


THE NEW IDEA SERVICE SYSTEM 
VINTON IOWA 


REMOVAL SALE 
From Rockford to Chicago, Ill. 
Motion picture film, stereopticon slides, projectors, new 
and used, accessories, at a ‘“‘compelling price’’ thirty days 


only. 
f BETTER RENTAL SERVICE 
Larger quarters, more central location, enlarged stock, 
increased force, all at the disposal of the preachers. Write 
today, we’ll answer tomorrow. 
Pastors Co-Operative Service, 3246 George St. 


BILHORN Eg 


, 
PIPE TONE on fale 
Folding Organs Sale 
28 Styles. Beginning with A. We 
guarantee. Send for Catalog. Mak- : j ; 
' 
} 


Chicago 


ers of the famous 3 and 5-ply Oak . — 
Cases (40 years in business). 


BILHORN BROTHERS 


136 West Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


e e 
Stereopticon Slides / 

Story of Pilgrim Fathers, “Some Mother’s Boy,” “Cost o |} 
Freedom, “‘Life of Christ,” ‘‘Boy Scouts,’’ ‘Ben Hur,’ “Othery 
Wise Man,” “Quo Vadis,”’ ‘“‘Passion Play,” “Life of Washing-4 
ton,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ “Billy Sunday,’ ‘‘In His Steps,’’'} 
“Yellowstone Park,’’ Numerous Evangelistic Sermons (Illus-}| 
trated). Slides made to order. Card brings complete list. | 
i] 

| 

i 


WILLIS P. HUME Oberlin, Ohio 
SILVER-BACK SCREENS 


For Perfect Projection 


Gives depth to the pictures. Eliminates eye strain. High- 
est grade Reflective Type Screen manufactured. Special 
designed models for Churches and Sunday Schools. 


Write for samples and attractive prices. 
M. R. WEAVER South New Berlin, N. Y. 


CHURCH MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Designs and Prices on Application 


J. M. KASE & CO. 


30 North Eighth Street Reading, Pa. 
Established 1888 


TYPEWRITERS macesiet 
Fully Guaranteed. Free trial. Write for com-| 
plete lists and special reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE || 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept.36 Chicago, Il. | 
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On Easter Morn 


Let your Memorial to a 
loved one speak the 
Message of the arisen 


Christ. —~, 


sans Golden Voiced /Fa | 
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each one an added 
inspiration to those 
about you, and 
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your own heart, 
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